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THE OLD HOUSE IN WESTMINSTER. 

N the troubled times of the Commonwealth, 

a party of English emigrants, attached to 

the Stuart cause, had fled over to Holland, 

and taken up their quarters in a country- 

)tise near the Hague, where they were joined by several 

ore fugitives, till their family circle had increased to a 

-de community in which youth and old age, childhood 

id the prime of life, had each their representatives. 

Nothing could be more exemplary than the harmony 

hich reigned amongst these courtly exiles, in spite of 

mdry shades of opinion that marked each individuality, 

or their earnest endeavours to cheer the spirits of such 

f their party as were anxious for the friends they had 

ift behind in England. Accordingly, when Christmas 

ame round, they celebrated it as much as possible after 

lie English fashion. The largest room in the house was 

ecked with evergreens, a huge log was laid on the fire, 

:3id toasts were drunk to the absent, and to the restora- 

ton of the young monarch for whose sake they had left 

lieir homes, and whom they fondly and f ooU&olj Ijtfs'^ftd^ 

^ould some day prove worthy of their sajcn&Rft»» 

B 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN WESTMINSTER. 

N the troubled times of the Commonwealth, 
a party of English emigrants, attached to 
the Stuart cause, had fled over to Holland, 
and taken up their quarters in a country- 
house near the Hague, where they were joined by several 
more fugitives, till their family circle had increased to a 
Kttle connnunity in which youth and old age, childhood 
and the prime of life, had each their representatives. 

Nothing could be more exemplary than the harmony 
which reigned amongst these courtly exiles, in spite of 
sundry shades of opinion that marked each individuality, 
nor their earnest endeavours to cheer the spirits of such 
of their party as were anxious for the friends they had 
left behind in England. Accordingly, when Christmas 
came round, they celebrated it as much as possible after 
the English fashion. The largest room in the house was 
decked with evergreens, a huge log was laid on the fire, 
and toasts were drunk to the absent, and to the restora- 
tion of the young monarch for whose sake they had left 
their homes, and whom they fondly and foolishly hoijeA 
would some day prove worthy oi meVr ^^"cnS^a^s** 

B 



2 THE SEDAN-CHAIR. 

The only one who appeared a stranger to all convivial 
feelings was the patnarch of the party, Sir Charles 
Neville. Not that he was deficient in courtesy or kind- 
ness, but there seemed a weight of regret incessantly 
crushing his spirit, while his continual absence of mind 
imparted a dreaminess to his words and manner, that 
rendered his intercourse anything but cheerful. 

His friends would often ask one another why Sir 
Charles was so sad ? He had not a single relation in the 
world, therefore he severed no ties in coming abroad. He 
had all the creature comforts about him, and kind friends 
into the bargain. Why, then, need he be so fretful! 
For the few years he had yet to live, it was not likely he 
should feel any poignant regret at leaving his country. 
Besides, he lived so retired when in London, that he 
seldom moved out of his house ; so what difference could 
it make — ^thus they argued reasonably enough — ^wheth^ 
he lived in a couple of rooms in Holland or in England, 
especially when tne only family with whom he was at all 
intimate was sharing his exile? Without any great 
stretch of imagination, he might almost fancy himself 
still in the land of his birth. Ambition had always been 
a dead letter with him, even in the heyday of his exist- 
ence ; it was not therefore at his present time of Uf e that 
he could regret the impossibility of taking part in the 
political affairs of his country. So, altogether, Sir Charles 
was a kind of living enigma to his associates, although 
Colonel Hamilton and Lady Henrietta, his wife, with 
whom he had fled to Holland in a fisherman's smack^ 
used often to say they verily believed that the old gentle- 
man's real and only trouble was being away from the 
house in which he had lived from his infancy. 

" Sir Charles," added the former, laughing, " is like a 
cat — he cannot bear a removal." 

And to prove to what an extent this passion of inr- 
habitivenesSy as phrenologists say, had taken possession of 
his old friend's mind, Colonel HamUtoTi often related 
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ii with what diflSculty he had been prevailed upon to come 
le down to Hampshire to stand godfather to his eldest child 
d- — ^yet Sir Charles had an estate of his own close to his 
i% friend's, which one would have thought required looking 
M after now and then — ^that some years after, when once 
K more invited to be present at the cliristening of the 
Colonel's youngest boy, he had returned no answer, and, 
IT owing to his unaccountable delay, the child was christened, 
» and they had given up the hope of seeing or even hear- 
e ing from Sir Charles, when one day he suddenly made 
4^ his appearance. He then seemed, as the Colonel ex- 
f pressed it, as if he had just come out of a box in which 
• he might have been shut up for years, for anything he 
. knew of the events that had taken place, even such im- 
»_ portant ones as the downfal of the royal cause, and 
[ Charles the Second's defeat at Worcester ; though how 
he could live in London and be ignorant of them, seemed 
past belief. Poor Sir Charles had fallen on evil days ; 
for the Colonel was at that moment harbouring three 
noblemen who had abetted the young monarch's escape, 
and on whose heads a price had been set, when a warn- 
ing from some imknown friend apprised him that a de- 
tachment of republican troops had been despatched to 
scour the coxmty, and to raze to the ground any dwelling 
where the fugitives might be supposed to be concealed, 
and put all its inmates to the swora, in case of any resist- 
ance to deliver up the offending parties. 

Immediate flight with his family and friends was the 
only alternative left the Colonel, who entrusted the secret 
to his old friend, entreating him to accompany them for 
his own safety, rather than tempt the perils of the road, 
infested by a lawless soldiery, by returning to London. 
Nevertheless, Sir Charles persisted up to the latest mo- 
ment in facing every danger, preferring, he said, to " die 
in his own house." So at length, finding all reasoning 
fail, and thinking partly that lus refusal proceedad itsrcoL 
a kind of heroic obstinacy to prove \!l\s w^^x^x^si^Xa*^^ 

b2 
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Stuarts even unto death, in which case it became his duty 
to save his guest in spite of himself, and partly that his 
intellects were slightly deranged, concludmg, moreover, 
that the imperiousness of the emergency, in which the 
lives of his family and friends were at stake, justified 
almost any measure, the Colonel had him carried on 
board dunng a nap, and fairly ran away with him with- 
out asking any further leave. 

Those who heard this story for the first time, always 
inquired how Sir Charles took this summary disposal of 
his person when he awoke ? 

"He stormed and raved," said Colonel Hamilton, ^^ and 
offered half his fortune to the fishermen if they would 
put back and set him on shore ; but I had no mind to 
compromise the safety of all that was most dear to me to 
gratify his vagaries, so I made signs to the good people 
that he was out of his mind, and no more notice was 
taken of his mamificent promises." 

"And after mat," continued Lady Henrietta, "poor 
Sir Charles, who, at the best of times, was the most ab- 
stracted of mortals, sank into the dreamy being you now 
see him, only occasionally rousing himself from his torpid 
state to inquire after the news from England, and whether 
the Roundheads will soon allow him to go back and die 
in his house." 

Several miests, who had joined the family circle on 
Christmas-day, having heard of Sir Charles Neville's 

Seculiarities, were particularly desirous of being intro- 
uced to him. But the poor old gentleman was in one 
of his gloomy fits, and, during dinner, could scarcely be 
prevailed upon to speak a word. Once, however, he sur- 
prised them all by observing, during a lull in the con- 
versation, that Christmas-day bore an odd aspect in those 
distant countries where it was summer-time at that period 
of the year. This remark seemed to fall so strangely 
from the lips of one whom his friends believed scarcely 
ever tP have gone twenty miles from Loudoiv, esLce^t on 
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those two occasions before mentioned, the last of which 
he now seemed to lament so bitterly, that Lady Henrietta, 
accustomed as she was to his strange ways, could not 
help observing : 

" So it jnust be, Sir Charles ; but I should imagine it 
is not such a stay-at-home as you who have ever ex- 
perienced what such a Christmas is like." 

Sir Charles Neville gave her a glassy look, and said, 
in a tone of voice he hSi never before assumed : " I am 
like an old eagle whose wings have been clipped." 

He then laid down his knife and fork, ana, resting his 
head between his hands, seemed to forget that there was 
such a thing as dinner, or company, or festivity in the 
world. 

His words were so emphatically sad that they repressed 
all tendency to smile, even on the part of tne younger 
branches of the society, and, though nobody could undei^ 
stand their meaning, threw a shade over the remainder 
of the otherwise social dinner. Sorrow is catching, and, 
though each had striven to make this a merry Christmas, 
they found it impossible to resist the influence of the 
damp that was thrown upon their well-meant endea- 
Tours, and it was quite a relief when, on the dessert 
being brought in, the servant informed Colonel Hamilton 
that two gentlemen were below, who had just arrived 
from England, bringing news from their friends. 

The travellers being requested to enter, were imme- 
diately assailed by the eager questions of nearly every- 
body present, most of whom had some relation about 
whose fate they felt anxious. To some they brought 
letters, to others messages, and news for all. 6y degrees 
private topics expanded into public ones, and one of the 
travellers related the destruction of a house not far from 
Whitehall, belonging to an adherent to the Stuart cause 
and a papist, who was suspected of celebrating mass in a 
private cnapel in his mansion. " The Tci'accL^^stL'^^jy&Xsvs^^ 
to the ground hy an infaiiateA. lac^^^ ^Qo&K»&^^^'cs^^ 
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"and unfortunately the fire communicated to the two 
neighbouring houses, one of which belongs to Sir Charles 
Nev '' 

" Hush !" cried Lady Henrietta, alanned at the shock 
this might occasion her old friend, whose presence was 
not even suspected by the new-comer. 

But the bolt was shot, and it was too late to prevent 
the consequences. Sir Charles had caught the words, 
and, raising up his head mth the desperation of a lion at 
bav, he exclaimed : " Burnt ! . . . have the rabble burnt 
it f . . . Speak ! is there nothing left ? . . . Speal^ I 
say, and let me know all." 

*^ Indeed, Sir Charles," said the stranger, "I take 
blame unto myself for having introduced this subject so 
incautiously. I did not know I was speaking before the 
owner, or, believe me ^" 

" Is it burnt to the ground, I ask ? " vociferated Sir 
Charles. " Is no vestige left — is nothing saved ? Do 
not keep me on the tenterhooks of suspense a moment 
longer." 

"I am grieved to have to answer, su', that your 
mansion is indeed completely burnt down," replied the 
stranger, with respectful courtesy, for he saw the poor 
old Baronet's wits were half deranged, and he wished to 
soothe him. "But your neighbours did all that good 
neighbours could do on such an occasion. They hdped 
to save some of your valuables, and I beheve all your 
plate is safe in their hands." 

"What do I care for that?" cried Sir Charles, 
abruptly. " Do they think I should be reduced to want 
even if I had lost all my plate ? Surely the house can- 
not be completely burnt down ? " 

"It is level with the ground, I regret to say," an- 
swered the stranger. 

" And did they," inquired Sir Charles, hesitatingly — 
^' did they save my sedan-chair ? " 

Everybody looked amazed at the earnest look and tke 
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importance the old man. evidently attached to a thing of 
so little comparative value; but such was the general 
kindly feeling amongst the members of this little com- 
munity, that all hoped the answer might prove fa- 
vourable. They weie therefore disappointed when the 
stranger shook his head, saying : " No, Sir Charles, there 
was no time to look after anything but objects of value, 
and nobody would have thought it worth while to re- 
move a sedan-chair, which can be so easily replaced." 

" Dolts that they were ! " exclaimed Sir Charles. 
^< Oh, my sedan!" 

" But, Sir Charles," observed Lady Henrietta, " you 
can purchase fifty more sedans if you please — surely it 
is more important that the family plate snould have been 
rescued from the flames." 

" They might have made a bonfire of all my pictures, 
and melted down the plate, and I should not have cared, 
so as they had left me my sedan," said Sir Charles, 
again sinking back into his chair in a fit of despair and 
abstraction. 

The two new-comers being unaccustomed to his ways, 
no\v concluded he was quite crazy, while his friends 
supposed that probably he had concealed a quantity of 
gold in the padding of the sedan-chair, and that, like 
most elderly people, he preferred his money to anything 
else, and was more affected by its loss than by that of 
any objects of art, to which he had, perhaps, grown in- 
sensible. But no questions were asked, and, when dessert 
was over, he allowed Lady Henrietta to lead him like a 
child into the drawing-room, and place him in an easy- 
chair beside the fire, where he continued apparently lost 
to all that was passing round him, and intently contem- 
plating the fantastic shapes of the flames, as their forked 
tongues kept creeping round the ^^yule" log that had 
just been placed on the andirons. 

The company having gradually left the dining-room^ 
had^ meantime, formed itself into a \ax^^ ^mO^^ x^^ss^ 
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the fire, and Lady Henrietta's two boys, who loved the 
Baronet for his kindness to them, and were too young to 
perceive or be annoyed by his eccentricities, had taSen 
their places beside him, tne youngest sitting on a little 
stool at his feet, while the eldest brother leaned against 
the arm of his chair, and rested his fair locks on his old 
friend's shoulder. Old age and childhood, thus prettily 
grouped, were silent alike — the latter perhaps from a 
paucity of ideas, and the former probably from an over- 
abundance of thoughts pressing upon him — ^while the 
rest of the society, whom the sight of a cheerful fire 
after a good meal had disposed to pleasant converse, 
were discussing a variety of subjects, in which politics, 
gossip, and family news, were curiously blended to- 
gether. 

Presently, when there was a lull in the conversation, 
one of the strangers, who was of a lively turn, exclaimed : 
" Well ! and are we to have no kissing under the mistle- 
toe — ^no snap-dragons — no Christmas games to amuse 
the young ones ? This is to be our last Christmas in 
Holland, if the hopes of our party be realised, and surely 
it ought to be a merry one." 

" A happy and a merry one it certainly is," said Colonel 
Hamilton, " since there seems a prospect of our young 
monarch being restored to his rights; but," added he, 
with a significant glance towards his old friend, " we'll 
put off Christmas games till next year, at which period I 
invite all present to meet at my seat in Hampshire." 

" ^e will — we will !" cried his friends, eagerly. 

"I don't hear your voice, Sir Charles," said the Colonel, 
"though, as I brought vou here without your leave, I 
shall certainly take you back the same, and, therefore, I 
reckon on the nleasure of your company." 

Sir Charles x^^eville seemed to start out of a reverie as 
abruptly as the recoil of a spring, and answered : " No ; 
I do not wish to return." 

" Why, Sir Charles," observed one of the party — ^' how 
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is this ? You who have been complainmg ever since we 
took up our abode here, and longing to return — ^now that 
your wish can be realised you have ceased to care about 
it!" 

" I am worse off than a snail," said the baronet, mourn- 
fully. " I have not even a house." 

" You have mine," said Colonel Hamilton, " till you 
can suit yourself better." 

" Nor a sedan !" added Neville, almost inaudibly. 

Little Wilfred, the eldest of the boys, who had evi- 
dently been deeply brooding over the reason of Sir 
Charles Neville's sadness, now put his arm round his 
neck, and said, in the coaxing tones of childhood : " But 
we have, Sir Charles — ^for I remember there are two or 
three in our hall, and papa and mamma will let you ride 
in them as often as you like. And I have a toy one that 
I will give you, if you will promise not to be sorry any 
more." 

A faint smile stole over the old baronet's features at 
this childish offer, as he extended a hand to the Colonel 
and Lady Henrietta, saying : " I have friends left at any 
rate, and that must console me for the loss of everything 
besides." 

" But, dear Sir Charles," persisted Wilfred, with the 
pertinacity of infantine curiosity, "what difference can 
it make to you, whose sedan you ride in, so long as you 
get a ride ?" 

Lady Henrietta, perceiving that the whole company 
had suddenly grown silent, as if equally curious with 
Wilfred to hear what their old friend might answer, 
was gently drawing the boy away, and telling him not to 
be troublesome, when Sir Charles retained him, and 
kissing his white forehead, said : " Your ladyship's son 
can never be troublesome, madam. And since Wilfred 
offered to share his toys with his old playfellow, his old 
playfellow will share his secret with hito.^ ^\si WlcL^^^ssi. 
and he shall know why 1 am so ^ft^oXftiftL ^ "^^Vi?^^ ^ 
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my house and my sedan. Indeed, I tliink it will reKeve 
me to talk about it — and now that the charm is broken 
for ever, why need I mind disclosing these wonderful 
circumstances ?" 

Sir Charles paused a moment, as if about to relapse 
into another long fit of abstraction, when the voices of 
all around him cried : " Do — do, Sir Charles, and we 
will help you, if we can, to recover your lost treasure." 

The old man then seemed to shake off his weaknesses, 
as his mental look plunged back into the past, and with 
a voice that grew firmer as he proceeded, ne thus began 
to retrace his early recollections : 

I became an orphan long before the age of Wilfred, 
and I have but a taint recollection of being brought to 
town from my father's seat in the country, to be con- 
signed to the care of my paternal uncle. Sir Edmund 
Neville, the only relation i had left in the world. Sir 
Edmund was the elder brother, was rich, and a bachelor 
or a widower — for I since had reason to suppose he had 
been privately married, though I never heard him speak 
of any wife, and he always seemed to look upon me as 
his sole heir as a matter, of course. He inhabited a 
mansion in Westminster, which, I remember, seemed 
dull and dingy to me after being accustomed to live in 
the country, the more so as I had no companion of my 
own age to talk to, and no playmate younger than the 
housekeeper, who had lived with my grandfather up to 
his death. 

Sir Edmimd was silent and reserved, and seldom 
spoke to me, but he had every care taken of my educar- 
tion, and, as soon as I was old enough, he put me to an 
excellent school, to acquire the first rudiments of know- 
ledge. He afterwards procured me a highly accom- 
plisned tutor, whom, however, he would not allow to live 
in the house, but who lodged in the neighbourhood. 
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This and other marks of eccentricity on the part of my 
■uncle would, perhaps, not have struck me in my isolated 
state, but when I had mixed with other children at 
school, and heard of the doings in their families, I began 
to perceive that Sir Edmund led a very strange life, and 
I wondered why he never received visitors, and so very 
rarely stirred out. 

But what most excited my childish curiosity was to 
find out the reason of his so often shutting himself up 
for hours together in the closet adjoining his sitting- 
room, on which occasions the household was strictly for- 
bidden to disturb him under any pretext whatever. Even 
old Ally, the housekeeper, could not throw any light on 
the subject when I pressed her with infantine eagerness 
to tell me all she knew. The only information she could 
give me was, that it had always been the same with him, 
at least since her old master^s death — ^that his father had 
done the like before him — and that she believed the old 

gmtleman had been at least an ambassador in Queen 
ess's time, and had been very great with King James, 
who even once came to see him — and that she supposed 
both the* father and the son after him shut themselves 
up to study politics. This seemed very plausible at first, 
and satisfiea me well enough for a time; but when I 
grew a little older, I bethought myself that people could 
not " study politics," as Allv called it, all day long, nor 
for several days together : — for it occasionally happened 
that Sir Edmimd's bed was untenanted for two or three 
successive nights, and on these occasions the faithful 
ho\isekeeper was extremely uneasy, and though she did 
not dare rap at the closet door to ask if anything was the 
matter, would stealthily put eatables into the adjoining 
sitting-room, in case her master should wake out of his 
brown study, as she expressed it, and wish to take some- 
thing to eat like other Christians — and I myself used to 
ishare her uneasiness at such times, thou^ ^'^i^wi^ Was?^ 
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able to account for what I feared — ^I therefore again 
teazed her to find some more plausible motive for my 
uncle's absences. 

"For," urged I with some show of reasoning, *^if my 
uncle were a great statesman like my Lord Burleigh and 
others, I should have heard him spoken of by my school- 
fellows before now. My friends Harry de Burgh and 
Alexander Wejmouth have, one an uncle who is in the 
House of Lords, and the other a cousin who is secretary 
to a minister, and they both say that Sir Edmimd Neville 
might be an episcopalian or a nonconformist for any- 
thing that is known of him." 

But Ally could not get any further in her conjectures, 
nor was there the zest of novelty to sharpen her ima- 
gination ; and I was too much overawed by my uncle to 
venture to ask him any questions, so that my curiosity on 
this head became a kina of monomania which in a man- 
ner kept preying upon itself. I am sure I should willingly 
have bartered away ten years of my life to have se«i 
what was in that closet, tnough Ally assured me that she 
had gone into it, when Sir Edmimd's father first bought 
the house, and that it was a very ordinary room, which 
had no traps in either its floor or ceiling, and nothing 
whatever to excite one's attention. Since that time, she 
had never been suffered to go in, even to sweep it, and 
Sir Edmund always kept the key in his pocket. Her 
master was mightily fond of the room, that was certain 
— she would generally conclude by saying — ^for he had 
been offered a vast sight of money once if he would sell 
his house to some nobleman belonging to the royal 
household, who wanted to live in the vicinity of the 
palace, but nothing could induce him to part with it. 
The house was not an attractive one, yet Sir Edmund 
considered it so convenient, because the staircase was in 
the middle, and his sitting-room and closet were com- 
pletely divided off, by the landing, from the drawing- 
room, where visitors, tf ever any happened \« eoTCk.e,^ex^ 



\ 
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received — and this was the sum total of all the informa- 
tion I could ever glean from Ally. 

Once or twice, m my boyhood, I made a bold attempt 
to surprise my uncle's secret, first, by climbing up to a 
very high window in the laundry at the top of the house 
(the onfy one from which it was possible to peer down 
upon the cabinet in question), but I only caught a 
glimpse of the closely-drawn dark-coloured curtains, 
seen through the dingy panes that had not been cleaned 
for nearly half a century, and perceived that it was 
fruitless to renew the experiment. The other and more 
daring stroke consisted — ^I am ashamed to say — of enter- 
ing Su: Edmund's sitting-room on tiptoe, and trying to 
fieep through the keyhole; though here again I was 
oiled, as my uncle, on locking hunself in, always left 
the key in the door. I then Estened with greedv ears, 
but not a sound could •! catch ; yet with the pertmacity 
of childish curiosity, I remained for a couple of hours 
crouching in a comer of the room, until a sort of crash, 
like the flapping to of doors or shutters, suddenly 
frightened me almost out of 4iy wits, the key rattled in 
the lock, and my uncle emerged from his closet. 

To describe the agony of my fright and shame on 
being detected playing the part of a listener, it would 
be necessary to roll off the weight of years that rests on 
my shoulders, and return to Sie acute sensations and 
candid feelings of early youth. I have since faced wild 
beasts, and seen death threaten me in various shapes ; 
yet never did my heart quail within me as at the moment 
when Sir Edmund fixed his reproving glance upon me, 
and waved his hand towards the door to bid me begone 
— for ever as I thought ! I remember f aUing on my 
knees to deprecate his wrath, as though he had been 
invested with the right and the power to kill me, till, 
overwhelmed by my emotions, I sank fainting on the 
floor. 

When I recovered my senses Tl ioxMi^TK^^^'^^'^^^^ 
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the old housekeeper was seated by my side, and the table 
was strewed witli restoratives of all kinds. I had been 
delirious for three whole days, during which I had 
talked an incalcidable quantity of nonsense about the 
subject uppermost in my thoughts — namely, my nncle's 
mysterious closet. But this I only heard of long after, 
for on coming to myself, I was ashamed to tell Ally 
what had happened, and she having probably receivea 
her orders, forbore saying a word on the subject. She 
helped me to rise and get dressed, and then went away, 
saying she would tell Sir Edmund I was up a^in. 

I dreaded seeing my uncle beyond an3rthing, yet I 
could not find any pretext to persuade her not to fetch 
him, especially as she told me he had been very uneasy, 
while I was ill, and had been " quite domestic " all the 
time, by which she meant he had not shut himself up as 
usual — the greatest proof, in her eyes, of his regard for 
my health and welfare. I was, therefore, much relieved 
when he came into my chamber with little Harry de 
Burgh in his hand saying: "Well, Charlie, my boy, I 
am glad you are better ; Fhave brought you a playmate 
to keep you company." 

Notning further was said. My uncle never even 
hinted at the scene that had taken place, and he certainly 
adopted the wisest method to make me forget my indis- 
creet curiosity — if anything could have quelled it — ^by 
seeming to attach no importance to what had happened. 

I was shortly after sent into the country for a change 
of air, to the seat belonging to HanVs parents, and for 
a while the novelty of the scene made me forget the old 
house in Westminster, and directed my thoughts into 
healthier channels. For though during my stay I could 
not refrain from making a confidant of Harry, he only 
laughed at me, and said he supposed my uncle was an 
alchemist, and was busy making gold, and didn't like to 
be disturbed. And as to the napping noise that had so 
alarmed me, he contended that either it^asSir "EidnsocodL 
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tocking up his bureau, or his cupboards for the day, or 
else that it was " my fancy." And as to whether or not 
it were the latter, I could easily convince myself by a 
safer means than entering the sitting-room — ^namely, by 
lying in wait on the back staircase, on to which- Sir 
Edmund's study also opened, though the door seemed 
to be never used. 

Seeing Harry treat the matter with such levity, and 
appear so little interested in the mystery, I soon grew 
to make light of it too, so long as I roamed about the 
fields and disported in the sunshine ; but no sooner did 
I return to my old haunts, than my monomania fastened 
upon me with renewed tenacity. It might be all very- 
well, thought I, for Harry to see nothing strange in my 
uncle's ways, still if his father were to shut himself up 
in that manner, he would certainly never rest till he had 
discovered his motive. This struck me the more as my 
arrival in London happened in the middle of one of Sir 
Edmund's disappearances, and Ally told me with great 
concern, that her master now invariably locked the outer 
sitting-room as well as the cfeset, so that there was no 
means of putting any eatables within his reach, and it 
was her firm conviction that he would finish by starving 
himself to death. 

I felt quite guilty oa hearing her say this, as I was 
conscious that my intrusiveness alone had rendered 
such a precaution necessary — at the same time, with 
the instability of purpose so characteristic of my 
then age, I had no sooner contrived to get away, 
than I stealthily crept up the corkscrew-staircase, as 
young De Burgh had advised me to do, and posting 
myself a few steps higher than the landing, so as to 
provide for a safe retreat in case, contrary to all pre- 
cedent, my uncle was to come out at the back door 
of his closet, though it seemed to be walled up, I waited 
with a beating heart, anxiously wislam^ioT,^^\.$afe^!vSfics^^ 
to bear^ the noise that would preceAa ms «?g^^^ax2S\jy^* 
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The afternoon was wearing away, and I was afraid 
Alice would be looking for me, to tell me supper was 
ready, and I began, moreover, to be cramped and tired 
of sitting still so long, when flap, flap, flap ! reverberated 
like a clap of thunder through Sir Edmund's study, and 
down I flew Uke a frightened cat, reached the hall, and 
bounced into the parlour, where I threw myself into a 
chair and took up a book, and attempted to look as de- 
mure and quiet as possible. My heart beat tumultuously 
for a full quarter of an hour, and even after its pulsar 
tions were somewhat quieted, if a door creaked on its 
hinges, or a step sounded on the stairs, I trembled all over, 
thinking it must be my uncle, and fearing he would read 
in my face the whole history of my transgressions. But 
instead of my uncle I saw no one but Ally, who brought 
me my supper, and to whom I announced most confi- 
dently that Sir Edmund was " come home," as she called 
it, and that she had better provide for him. 

" What makes you think so, Master Charlie ?" inquired 
Ally. 

" Ally," said I, with a mysterious and important look, 
" have you not observed that my uncle always concludes 
his studies with a violent noise, as if he shut up some 
giant folio?" 

"Master Charlie!" said Ally, holding up her finger 
deprecatingly, " are you going to begin again ? " 

" But have you not heard it, Ally ?" said I coaxingly. 
" Surely there can't be any harm in answering that." 

"Heard it I — ^heard what, I should like to know?" 
said Ally, trying to look displeased. " I am not a lis- 
tener. Master Cnarlie, and I never hear anything that is 
not meant for me." 

I saw nothing was to be gained in that quarter, so I 
held my tongue, feeling certain that in a few more 
minutes I should enjoy the triumph of my wisdom and 
perspicacity, as my uncle could not fail to make his ap- 
pearance ; but I had no such satisfaction, and was obliged 
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> to go to bed without seeing anything of Sir Edmund . 
" that night. 

* Late in the mominff of the following day, his bell at 

* last rang, and the butler came to desire me to go up into 

■ the drawing-room. Sir Edmund was reclining on the 

■ sofa, appai'ently somewhat fatigued. JHe welcomed me 
^ in his usual quiet manner, and after asking me a few 
^ trivial questions, told me that I was not going to be sent 
^ to school any more, but that he had chosen me a tutor, 

■ and hoped that I should now give up all childish ways, 

* and endeavour to grow a man as soon as might be. This 
E harangue, which I understood to refer to listening on 
« staircases, and endeavouring to pry into forbidden rooms, 
K was no sooner finished than the tutor entered the room, 

* when Sir Edmund, after presenting me to him, and say- 
|- ing a few words on the duty of obedience to one's 
' master, and the value of learning, and so forth, left us 

together to carry his precepts into practice. 

My tutor was quite a young man, of grave though 
winning manners, who sought to enlarge my mind, not 
merely by cramming my head with hard words, but by rea- 
soning with me on all suitable occasions, and drawing out 
my intellectual powers. I was fascinated by his agree- 
able method of making learning attractive ; a new field 
seemed opened to my mind, and, for the first time in my 
life, I studied with a relish. 

I naturally grew exceedingly attached to the instructor 
who contrived to strew flowers over the dry paths of 
learning, and as my intellect gradually expanded, and 
seemed to lessen by a few degrees the immense moral 
distance that separated us, there sprang up a friendship 
between the master and the pupil that led to an un- 
bounded degree of confidence on my part. 

Accordingly, in process of time, I could not fail to 
initiate him into the only and all-absorbing secret that 
was continually preying on my mind. But L v(^ disa?^ 
pointed in not being able to excite \11\3ixcL XJckfc ^^^^^ 

C 
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corresponding feeling of curiosity. He either did not, 
or pretended not to see the remotest cause for marvelling 
at my nncle's studious habits. Sir Edmund^ he saic^ 
was a man of superior mind, and probably preferred a 
Uf e of quiet contemplation to the senseless dissipation in 
which the rich so often indulged. And when I urged 
that it was very strange he should not live in the house, 
and tried to induce him to request my uncle to let him 
take up his abode imder our roof, he merely observed 
that it was natural at Sir Edmund's age to dislike being 
put out of one's way, especially when one had led a 
bacheWs life all one's days; and that he would not 
for the world even hint at so unreasonable a proposal. 

From his cool, methodical answers, and the little 
surprise he expressed at my ardent wish to fathom 
a mystery I was certain did exist, I have often since 
thought that my uncle had prepared him for such 
questions on my part, and accounted in some plausible 
manner for his seclusion, though without letting him 
into his real secret. 

Not content with interpreting after his manner the 
mystery that had filled so many years of my life with 
ceaseless food for speculation, my tutor proceeded to try 
and convince me that all curiosity was futile, except 
when applied to knowledge, and that nature contained 
more wonderful pages than anything set down in the 
mere routine of fife ; and that if I hankered after the 
marvellous, I had better read the works of the alcheniist£ 
and astrologers, which would people my brain with ob- 
jects of far more interest than the bare walls of a back 
room in which a studious gentleman chose to shut him- 
self up. 

This new vein that was opened before my imagination 
exactly tallied with my humour Harry ae Burgh had 
already suggested that Sir Edmund was probably an 
alchemist, and I fancied that if I were to make any 
j)ro^ess in his favourite science, he -wouid, «ka ^ux^^^sii 
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\ admit me to his sanctuaxy. I therefore toiled on in this 
\ spirit, and read through nearly all the works written on 
I the subject in the EngHsh and Latin tongues, and when- 
i ever I had an opportunitity — ^which was not often— of 
■ conversing with my uncle, or whenever he questioned 
ij me about my studies, I was sure to let fall some direct 
a or indirect allusion to alchemy, in hopes of striking out 
J a few sparks of the inward fire by which I supposed 
-^ him to be consumed. But my attempts proved fnutless. 
9 It was like shooting arrows against an impenetrable 
g armour, from whence they rebounded completely blunted, 
J and I said to myself : " My uncle is more cunning than 
I, myself — ^but I will outwit him yet." 
a Accordingly, after once more reconnoitering the pre- 
g mises, I perceived that a coach-house, which had never 
H been opened within my memory, lay partially under my 
e imcle's cabinet, with which I immediately fancied it bore 
I some mysterious aflSnity, such as a trap in the floor of 
[ the one and the ceiling of the other, through which I 
imagined Sir Edmund, perhaps, descended and ascended 
^ — ^why or wherefore I should have been greatly puzzled 
to explain — ^though at the time it seemed to me a most 
ingenious mode of accounting for his absences. One 
day therefore, when, in consequence of my tutor^s ab- 
sence on some private business of his own, I had a half- 
holiday, I took occasion to ask Ally whv the coach-house 
was always locked up, and where was tne key ? 

"La! Master Charlie," replied the simple old soul, 
" how should I know why it is locked ? I suppose it is 
because Sir Edmund never uses the carriage.' 

"Then there is a carriage?" said I, thinking what a 
deal of room it must fill, and that no great space would 
be left for my uncle's retorts and alembics, and other 
alchemical utensils, with which my fancy had already 
peopled the coach-house. 

" To be sure my master kept a cacsm^e^, \^^ <5}^^^^ 
gentlefolks of bis sort," rejoined M\j, vnAx «^ ?!Si^s&fe^ 

c2 
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air, " only as he has long ceased to use it, he sold the 
horses and dismissed his coachman," 

" But why did he not get rid of the coach too I ** I in- 
quired. 

" Why/' said the housekeeper, " Sir Edmund might 
want it again to go to Court, and then he could get job 
horses just for once, but he couldn't hire a coach with 
the family arms upon it." 

" And so you are quite sure. Ally, that the carriage is 
there ? " said I, archly. 

" Bless me, Master Charlie," said she, " why do you 
doubt a body's words? I suppose it is there, since it was 
put in, and I never saw it come out ; but sure I can't 
swear to it," 

"Give me the key. Ally, that I may look at it," con- 
tinued I, as carelessly as I could manage to troll the 
words off my tongue. 

"Master Charlie," said Alice, "it is as much as my 
place is worth to allow you to do such a thing ; besides, 
the key is so rusty it won't open the padlock, Tm certain." 

Of course I persisted that she would not be blamed, 
and that it was lit and natural that I should wish to see 
the family coach, in which I was to ride when I grew 
to man's estate, and that I would take it all upon myself 
if my uncle were angry. 

But Alice shook her head. 

" Now you are at your tricks again. Master Charlie," 
said she, " and I'm very certain it's not the coach you 
want to see, half so much as to pry into a locked-up place." 

I felt the truth of this remark too much to attempt to 
refute it, but my only game now was to maintain that 
my craving to see the coach was so great, that my 
"dear" Alty could not refuse to gratify me, if she had 
the slightest love or regard for her " little" Charlie, who, 
truth to say, was great Charlie now, especially to be doing 
such foolish things. This appeal generally proved irre- 
sistible with the faithful old iiousekee^er, vjVvo ^ooccely 
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knew how to say me nay at any time ; so, after a eood 
deal of resistance and demurring on her part, ana of 
coaxing on mine, she went and fetched an old rusty key, 
which she hesitated putting into my hand, observing, with 
an ominous look, that she did not know what might be 
the consequences of Sir Edmund's displeasure. 

" But why should he be displeased at all ? " said I. 
" If the coach-house really contains only a carriage, what 
harm can there be in my looking at it ? " 

Ally here observed that since Sii* Edmund had chosen 
to have it locked up, he had, probably, his own reasons 
for so doing. 

" Do you know. Ally," cried I, " you begin to make 
me think there is not any coach at all there — and that 
you know it top." 

" What should there be. Master Charlie, but a coach ? " 
said Ally, drily. 

I raised myself on tiptoe, and putting my lips close to 
her ear, I whispered : " I suspect my uncle is a magician, 
and deals in forbidden arts, and that he uses the coach- 
house as a cavern to call up the spirits of the dark 
regions." 

" Merciful goodness ! Master Charlie," cried Alice, in 
alarm, "never say such things again, for the love of 
Heaven ! You positively frighten me. Who knows what 
might bef al my poor master if such a report were to get 
abroad." 

In her fright she had let drop the key, which I hastily 
snatched up, and ran off with, to gratify my curiosity. 

I believe at the time I was only half in earnest when 
I accused my uncle of practising the arts of magic ; but 
in the books I had read, idchemy and magic so often went 
hand-in -hand, that, being convinced Sir JEdmund was an 
alchemist, it seemed no great step to convert him into a 
magician, as a crowning argument to convince Ally of 
the necessity of justifying him by aIlo^\s\§,T$^fc \si Vsnss^^^ 
the premises. 
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The old key cninched in the rusty padlock, and it was 
only by a kind of a wrench that I managed to force it to 
unlock. On pushing open the door a sort of musty I 
smell j^rocceded from tne coach-house, that had been I 
closed for so many years, and where, sure enough, stood 
the carriage, with its defaced and worm-eaten panels, . 
from which the paint had jKieled ofiF in scales, and with 
its discoloured fittings, which time and mildew had re- 
duced to mere fluttering rags. After wading through 
the dust just far enough to peep at the expected retorts 
and alembics, which were, however, absent, and looking 
up at the ceiling for some dragon's skeleton, or other 
strange things, and to see if any trap or secret staircase 
communicated with the room above — all of which was 
the work of only a few seconds, I closed the door again, 
and restored the padlock to its place, taking care to feave 
it unlocked, and then returned to Ally, who had remained 
behind, not choosing to become a party to what she con- 
sidered an infringement of Sir Edmund's orders, and 
gave her back the key, saying, with a laugh : " The car- 
riage is there as large as life, Ally. Now I have seen it^ 
I believe in it." 

"Ay, you're as bad as the Apostle Thomas, Master 
Charhe," said the old dame ; " but I do hope this will be 
the last of your vagaries." 

It was not, however, the last, I am sorry to say, for 
that veiy night, as soon as the household had retired to 
rest, I stole down stairs with a bit of a sealing-taper I had 
secreted for the purpose, and gently opening the coach- 
house door, which I closed upon me, I made a thorough 
search in every corner, but without any better luck than 
in the morning, as I discovered no traces of magic circles, 
and nothing but that to which we must all return, namely 
— dust ! When my investigation was concluded, and I 
had held up my taper in all directions, I crept into the 
carriage, and after examining it minutely, and finding it 
contained nothing out of the way, 1 -put oxsA. tk^ ^^^§A, 
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determined to await the events of the night, and listen to 
what might be going on over-head. 

Nothing seemed to be stirring in my uncle's closet ; I 
neither heard his footsteps, nor so much as the sound of 
a chair being moved from one place to another. It is 
true 1 was not sure that he was there, though he was in 
one of his " trances," because he might have " come 
home" while I was in another part of the house — still I 
waited patiently in the persuasion that something won- 
derful would take place, and towards midnight I heard 
the same flapping noise I have before described, only 
much louder, as it was directly over my head. Now, 
thought I, my uncle is surely coming down through a 
trap-door — ^and I popped my head out of the carriage 
window, in the full expectation of .witnessing some ex- 
traordinary sight, instead of which all remained silent as 
before, till about a quarter of an hour, when another 
thunder-clap, as it almost seemed to me, again occurred, 
and I could distinctly hear Sir Edmund unlock and lock 
his closet door, and then retire to his bed-chamber. I 
had nothing more to do, therefore, but to retire to mine, 
foiled, and covered with the accumulated dust of years, 
and much disappointed at the issue of my expedition, 
and thinking what new scheme I could devise to gratify 
my ruling passion. 

The next day being Sunday, I had occasion to see Sir 
Edmund as we went to church, and was struck by his 
altered appearance. He seemed aged by several years 
since the last time we had met, which was only a few 
days previous, as if some heavy calamity had befallen 
him. How abashed I felt, in the presence of such deep 
sorrow, at the consciousness of having played the spy on 
his actions ! How petty my curiosity seemed in my own 
eyes, now that I felt drawn towards my uncle from 
better motives than mere inquisitiveness — and how pauch 
I wished to inquire into the cause of his sorrow^ for tlaa 
sake oi oSering any little consoVatVotk. "OcL-aX. \«?3 ^ss. ^«ss 
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power. But the very presence of grief so awes young 
people, that they scarcely ever dare handle the subject 
with then* elders, and 1 therefore only displayed my 
sympathy by a subdued and kindly manner which my 
Tmcle seemed to appreciate, as he several times returned 
a look of affectionate regard, such as he had rarely be- 
fore assumed. Still I gathered no information on the 
subject, except so far as hearing him say to my tutor, 
with a heavy sigh, that he had received bad news the 
day before. 

Soon after my uncle went into deep mourning, but 
without putting me or any of his housenold into bkick — 
the only act of her masters which poor AUce ever would 
allow to be strange or unseemly, as she considered it the 
privilege of her long services to bear a share in any mis- 
fortune that happened to the family. About this time, 
also, my uncle sent for his lawyer and made his will, as 
the date afterwards proved it to have been drawn up just 
at that peiiod; and he became from thenceforwarc^ if 
possible, more reserved than ever. A kind of respect for 
nis state of melancholy, I believe, prevented my ever 
making any more attempts to pry into his secret, though 
I confess tne wish to obtain such knowledge remained as 
ardent as ever — and no sooner had I reached an age 
when my presence might have proved an unwelcome re- 
straint upon his actions, than Sir Edmund informed me 
of his intention, now that my education was nearly com- 
pleted, of sending me to Oxford to put the last finishing 
stroke to my studies. He then told me the amoimt of 
the allowance he intended assigning me, which was 
liberal in the extreme ; and this mcome was to be still 
further increased on my return to town, at which period 
I should inhabit a lodging of my own, as the gaieties 
suitable to a young man would be quite at variance with 
his retired habits. 

I felt strangely on leaving the old house, to which I 
was evidently not to return as an inmate^ 3^siiixo\a^\aa\v 
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[ was almost turned out. Most young men are delighted 
at the prospect of becoming their own masters, and, if I 
differed from them in this respect, it could only be that 
[ was vexed at heart to lose the opportimity that a resi- 
dence under the same roof as my uncle, might some day 
afford of finding a clue to the mystery that had baffled 
all my childish endeavours. 

Singular to say, neither time nor change of scene 
<vrought any diminution in this hankering of mine. 
The unpression of Sir Edmund's eccentricities, and that 
[ myself must be reserved for some out-of-the-way des- 
tiny, had sunk so deep into my mind as to make me 
reserved and unsociable amongst the young men with 
whom I grew acquainted at college, and accordingly I 
svas not reckoned " good company," but considered over- 
studious for the heir to a rich man. Owing to this, I 
really spent my time in useful pursuits, while 1 remained 
it the seat of learning, instead of wasting it, as so many 
iid, in idle dissipation. 

My tutor remained with me during the first year, after 
svhich we parted, as he was engaged to educate a young 
gentleman to whose family Sir Edmund had recom- 
nended him. I never had the good fortune to see him 
igain, as circtunstances constantly chanced to keep us 
isunder till his death, which occurred at a very early 
i^e ; and therefore I had no opportunity of ascertaining 
vhat he thought upon the subject that so much inte- 
rested me, as I could not bring my mind to advert to it 
vhile at college, for it seemed unworthy of a grown 
)erson to recoflect the follies of his childhood. 

His departure left a great blank for several weeks, at 
;he end of which I was much delighted at the arrival 
)f Harry de Burgh, who came to finish his studies at 
Dxf ord previous to making the grand tour. I soon 
•ound, however, that we dicT not suit each other so well 
is I used to fancy we did when childrexv, HasTj ^^^ ^^ 
I gay, rattling disposition, and caxeA. iox TVQl&«v^^s^ 
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amusement. He liad a way of asking twenty qnestkms 
without waiting for the answer, and I remember one of 
the first he adaressed me was " Whether I had been into 
my uncle's cabinet, now that 1 had reached the years of 
discretion?" I was mortified at the thought of haying 
to answer "No," but was speedily relieyed from any 
such necessity, as, owing to the volatile manner I have 
already alluded to, before I could open my lips, Hany 
had laughed loudly at his own query, and quickly passed 
on to some other subject. 

Harry was on the tiptoe of impatience for setting oat 
on his travels, and considered the time he had to get 
through at the university sometliin^ like the necessity of 
crossing a barren desert to get at a pleasant place beyond; 
nevertheless, he was determined to make it as bearable 
as he could by spending his money in all the diversions 
the place afforded. With his usual volubility, he asked 
whether I should not make the grand tour tne moment 
I was " set free," as he called it, from college life, and 
while I was replying that Sir Edmund had advised my 
postponing my travels for a time, he had already jumped 
to the conclusion that I should wait for him Tas 1 should 
necessarily leave the university before he dia), and that 
we should set out together. Probably Harry, in his hare- 
brained fashion, made the same engagement with a dozen 
more of his friends, but as I did not consider myself 
botmd to gallop over Europe with such a very spirited 
companion, and as on discovering the discrepancy be- 
tween our tempers and pursuits we speedily slackened in 
our wish for each other^s society, and became almost 
strangers, such a proposition was never renewed even 
when we bid each other farewell on my leaving Oxford 
to enter upon a town life. 

On reaching London, I had no sooner taken possession 
of the lodgings that had been hired for me near Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, than I considered it my first duty to go and 
pay a visit to my uncle. My heart beat iastec 2k& 1 filtered 
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the hall of the gloomy-looking old house, the scene of my 
boyish visions, and I was chilled and disappointed on 
learning that Sir Edmund was not at home, and was not 
expected at any given time. He had, however, left orders 
that I should be requested to write a letter informing 
him of my return, which was to be left on the mantel- 
piece of his sitting-room. 

This request was transmitted to me by the old butler, 
as he showed me into the parlour with new found alacrity 
at the sight of his young master. I could have fallen on 
the old man's neck and wept for joy or for sorrow — ^I 
could hardly tell which — perhaps a mixture of both ; for 
time had niade sad havoc in my uncle's little household. 
Poor Ally had died long ago, and there was not a single 
face known to me amongst the servants, with the excep- 
tion of this one faithful retainer. On the other hand, 
that strongly-rooted attachment which well-disposed de- 
pendents so often harbour for the younger branches of a 
family whom they have known from their earUest years, 
has something in it so touching and so gratifying, that I 
could not feel I wanted a welcome or a friend, while 
providence still spared this reUc of olden times, who had 
nursed my uncle on his knee, who recollected my grand- 
father in his prime, and whom I could remember in the 
same sober habiUments, and with nearly the same totter- 
ing gait, as a part and parcel of my uncle's establishment, 
ever since my childish days. 

I insisted on the old man's sitting down while I penned 
a hasty letter, and having sealed it, I proceeded to ask a 
few questions, one of which I remember to have been, 
whether Sir Edmund took more air and exercise now, 
since he was out for several days — an unusual occurrence 
for him. 

The butler shook his head, 

" Lord bless you. Master Charhe," said he, " master is 
worse than ever he used to be in igoor AlVj'^ Vykss^I' 
Then^ lowering bis voice to a whisiper, ^la ^^^^^^ '*''"^is.^s 
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not days now, but loeeks ! and it is my mind he will finish 
by starving himself to deatli." 

Though reHeved at having at length found some one 
who acknowledged the singularity of my uncle's pro- 
ceedings (for, strange to say, I had never ventured bet ore 
to spe& to Danvers on this subject, from a fancied con- 
viction that he was in his masters confidence), I was yet 
startled at this intelligence, and for the first time in my 
Ufe I was struck with the idea that Sir Edmund was 
perhaps deranged. On questioning his faithful dependent 
on this point, he repeatedly assured me he had perceived 
no change whatever in his master ; and when Icalled to 
mind the uniform calmness and quiet of his manners and 
habits, I could not but finish by myself rejecting the sup- 
position. Still Danvers seemed to look up to me as the 
proper person to " save his master," and he was evidently 
reluctant to let me go before I had suggested some 
remedy. 

" For you see, Master Charlie," said he, " when Pm 
dead and gone, who is to look after Sir Edmund ? Not 
any of his new servants, whom I am obhged to change 
every few months, as they all complain of the dulness of 
the place." 

"What do the servants say to his strange habits?" 
interrupted I. 

"Lord love you, sir," replied Danvers, "they know 
nothing of it " (it meant the mysterious somethmg that 
baflled our powers of guessing at) ;' " if they did, take my 
word for it, not one of them would remain an hour longer 
in the house." 

" How do you manage, Danvers," said I, " to conceal 

itr 

"Why, Master Charlie," replied the old man, "I 
always take up his dinner as usual, and pretend he is 
poorly, as an excuse for carrying it up-stairs to him, 
and not allowing any one to help me ; and 1 leave a good 
part of it in the room. Sometmiea it, ge^ts e^iXeiv — ^^xcl^ 
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imes not. And then next morning I go to his chamber 
md pull about the pillows, and open the shutters, that it 
nay look as if he had slept there." 

I could but admire the ingenuity of these devices, and 
:lie devoted attachment that inspired them. 

" But do you know, Danvers," said I, " a thing now 
>ccurs to me that I never thought of as a youth ? In 
ivinter time, Sir Edmund makes no provision of coals ; 
:herefore we cannot imagine him to sit freezing in his 
doset — can we ? " 

" There is no fireplace in it, sir," interrupted Danvers. 

"Very well," said I, proceeding to argue after the 
Fashion I had learnt at college; ^^then now we shall 
3ome nearer the truth. Not having the means of warm- 
ing himself in the closet, of course oir Edmund does not 
5tay there — ergo^ he has some means of getting out of it 
:hat we don't know." 

"Or some means of warming himself that we don't 
know," replied he, in a low voice, and looking round him 
cautiously. 

" Nonsense, Danvers ! How should that be ? " I ex- 
claimed, 

" Do you think master remains alone all that time f " 
retorted he, questioning me in turn. " No — ^no I he 
oaakes too much noise for that." 

A slight shudder ran through my frame, for I per- 
ceived that this devoted attendant evidently thought my 
uncle called up spirits. 

" You must be mistaken," said I, hastily ; " and I am 
certain Sir Edmund has some means of leaving the 
house, though where he goes to, I do not of course pre- 
bend to conjecture." 

The butler again shook his head deliberately and 
mournfully. 

"Master Charlie," said he, "there are no means of 
getting out of the house, except in t\\e ias>aa!L ^^^ • A. ^ixsN. 
322 olaman, and I know what I'la sajmg^. 'V^'a:^ ^^^s?^ 
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air, " only as he has long ceased to use it, he sold the 
horses and dismissed his coachman." 

" But why did he not get rid of the coach too I '* I in- 
quired, 

" Why," said the housekeeper, " Sir Edmund might ; 
want it again to go to Court, and then he could get job 
horses just for once, but he couldn't hire a coach with 
the family arms upon it." 

" And so you are quite sure. Ally, that the carriage is 
there ? " said I, archly. 

" Bless me, Master Charlie," said she, " why do you 
doubt a body's words ? I suppose it is there, since it was 
put in, and I never saw it come out ; but sure I can't 
swear to it." 

" Give me the key. Ally, that I may look at it," con- 
tinued I, as carelessly as I could manage to troll the 
words off my tongue. 

"Master Charlie," said Alice, "it is as much as my 
place is worth to allow you to do such a thing ; besides, 
the key is so rusty it won't open the padlock, Tm certain." 

Of course I persisted that she would not be blamed, 
and that it was lit and natural that I should wish to see 
the family coach, in which I was to ride when I grew 
to man's estate, and that I would take it all upon myself 
if my uncle were angry. 

But Alice shook her head. 

"Now you are at your tricks again. Master Charlie," 
said she, " and Pm very certain it's not the coach you 
want to see, half so much as to pry into a locked-up place." 

I felt the truth of this remark too much to attempt to 
refute it, but my only game now was to maintain that 
my craving to see the coach was so great, that my 
"dear" Alty could not refuse to gratify me, if she had 
the slightest love or regard for her " little " OharUe, who^ 
truth to say, was great Charlie now, especially to be doing 
such foolish things. This appeal generally proved irre- 
mstihle with the laithful old uousekfie^et, v?\vo «c^aicely 
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knew how to say me nay at any time ; so, after a eood 
deal of resistance and demurring on her part, ana of 
coaxing on mine, she went and fetched an old rusty key, 
which she hesitated putting into my hand, observing, with 
an ominous look, that she did not know what might be 
the consequences of Sir Edmund's displeasure. 

"But why should he be displeasea at all?" said I. 
'^ If the coach-house really contains only a carriage, what 
harm can there be in my looking at it ? " 

Ally here observed that since Sii' Edmund had chosen 
to have it locked up, he had, probably, his own reasons 
for so doing. 

" Do you know. Ally," cried I, " you begin to make 
me think there is not any coach at all there — and that 
you know it too." 

" What should there be. Master Charlie, but a coach ? " 
said Ally, drily. 

I raised myself on tiptoe, and putting my lips close to 
her ear, I whispered : " I suspect my uncle is a magician, 
and deals in forbidden arts, and that he uses the coach- 
house as a cavern to call up the spirits of the dark 
regions." 

" Merciful goodness ! Master Charlie," cried Alice, in 
alarm, "never say such things again, for the love of 
Heaven ! You positively frighten me. Who knows what 
might bef al my poor master if such a report were to get 
abroad." 

In her fright she had let drop the key, which I hastily 
snatched up, and ran off with, to gratify my curiosity. 

I believe at the time I was only half in earnest when 
I accused my uncle of practising the arts of magic ; but 
in the books I had read, idchemy and magic so often went 
hand-in -hand, that, being convinced Sir Edmund was an 
alchemist, it seemed no great step to convert him into a 
magician, as a crowning argument to convince Ally of 
the necessity of justifying him by allovfixx^^Ts^fc ^Si ^s^s^^^ 
the premises. 
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air, " only as he has long ceased to use it, he sold the 
horses and dismissed his coachman," 

" But why did he not get rid of the coach too I " I in- 
quired. 

" Why," said the housekeeper, " Sir Edmund might 
want it again to go to Court, and then he could get job 
horses just for once, but he couldn't hire a coach with 
the family arms upon it." 

" And so you are quite sure. Ally, that the carriage is 
there ? " said I, archly. 

" Bless me, Master Charlie," said she, " why do you 
doubt a body's words? I suppose it is there, since it was 
put in, and I never saw it come out ; but sure I can't 
swear to it," 

" Give me the key. Ally, that I may look at it," con- 
tinued I, as carelessly as I could manage to troll the 
words off my tongue. 

^^ Master Charlie," said Alice, "it is as much as my 
place is worth to allow you to do such a thing ; besides, 
the key is so rusty it won't open the padlock, Tm certain." 

Of course I persisted that she would not be blamed, 
and that it was lit and natural that I should wish to see 
the family coach, in which I was to ride when I grew 
to man's estate, and that I would take it all upon myself 
if my uncle were angry. 

But Alice shook her head. 

" Now you are at your tricks again. Master Charlie," 
said she, " and Pm very certain it's not the coach you 
want to see, half so much as to pry into a locked-up place." 

I felt the truth of this remark too much to attempt to 
refute it, but my only game now was to maintain that 
my craving to see the coach was so great, that my 
"dear" Alty could not refuse to gratify me, if she had 
the slightest love or regard for her " little " Charlie, who^ 
truth to say, was great Charlie now, especially to be doing 
such foolish things. This appeal generally proved irre- 
sLstihle with the faithful old nousekee^er, vjVvo «caxcely 
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knew how to say me nay at any time ; so, after a good 
deal of resistance and demurring on her part, and of 
coaxing on mine, she went and fetched an old rusty key, 
which she hesitated putting into my hand, observing, with 
an ominous look, that she did not know what might be 
the consequences of Sir Edmund's displeasure. 

"But why should he be displeasea at all?" said I. 
" If the coach-house really contains only a carriage, what 
harm can there be in my looking at it ? " 

Ally here observed that since Sii* Edmund had chosen 
to have it locked up, he had, probably, his own reasons 
for so doing. 

" Do you know. Ally," cried I, " you begin to make 
me think there is not any coach at all there — and that 
you know it top." 

" What should there be. Master Charlie, but a coach ? " 
said Ally, drily. 

I raised myself on tiptoe, and putting my lips close to 
her ear, I whispered : " I suspect my uncle is a magician, 
and deals in forbidden arts, and that he uses the coach- 
house as a cavern to call up the spirits of the dark 
regions." 

" Merciful goodness ! Master Charlie," cried Alice, in 
alarm, "never say such things again, for the love of 
Heaven ! You positively frighten me. Who knows what 
might bef al my poor master if such a report were to get 
abroad." 

In her fright she had let drop the key, which I hastily 
snatched up, and ran off with, to gratify my curiosity. 

I believe at the time I was only half in earnest when 
I accused my uncle of practising the arts of magic ; but 
in the books I had read, idchemy and magic so often went 
hand-in-hand, that, being convinced Sir JEdmund was an 
alchemist, it seemed no great step to convert him into a 
magician, as a crowning argument to convince Ally of 
the necessity of justifying him by aUo^m^Tsxfc^s^^sNS^^^ 
the jpremises. 
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fruit, of which he fancied he'partook, than that Danvers's 
accounts could be at fault. 

"At any rate," said I, determined to test everything 
to the utmost, " if he does not care for the grapes thent* ' 
selves, he likes the juice of the grape it seems, since he 
drinks such a variety of foreign wines,'' 

The butler stared. 

" Lord bless you. Master Charlie, what can have put 
such a thing into your head ? " cried he, " Why, I 
scarcely uncork a bottle for him once in two years." 

I feU from one surprise into another. 

" Then now, Danvers," said I, " I am more than ever 
convinced that either my uncle's mind is unsettled, or 
that he carries on a separate existence in some othflf 
house ; the only puzzle is how he contrives to get from 
home without being seen, and should he carnr out hi» 
plan of knocking down the adjoining house, I own my 
wonder will be greatly increased." 

I turned from my uncle's door more dissatisfied than 
ever, and really uneasy at this mysterjr that baffled me . 
at every turn. I did not see Sir Edmund till some^ 
weeks after, and then only for a short visit (having g<me 
through the necessary form of requesting an interview), -. 
to consult him on some business, about which I wanted | 
to ask his advice. At the same time I mentioned that 1 1 
entertained thoughts of travelling abroad, as I considered ■ 
it was high time for me to become acquainted •with the ■ 
Continent, upon which he laid his hand on my anDy ' 
saying emphatically : " Wait a while, Charlie, my boy, 
and you shall travel in right royal style. I intend to ', 
present you a travelling carriage one of these days,** ! 

Had he not pronounced these words in a serious and 
almost sad tone, I should have thought he were mocking 
me ; as it was, I wavered between taking them for the va- 
garies of a disordered brain, or as the expression of a real, 
sober project, and therefore only bowed byway of acknow- 
ledgmenty without going into tVie maUet «a^ iva?OftRst» \ 
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When winter had fairly set in, I saw less and less of 
my uncle, though I continued caUing secretly every now 
and then, to converse with the butler. But to my great 
grief, my poor old friend, whose thread of life seemed to 
nave been stretched out to the utmost by his zealous wish 
to watch over his master as long as possible, sickened and 
died with the first cold weather, earnestly recommending 
me on his death-bed to see that Sir Edmund did not 
starve himself — ^the fixed idea that had been uppermost 
in his mind for so many years. After this he became 
delirious, and talked about King James visiting Sir 
Wilfred (that was my grandfather) in his cabinet, and 
of Sir Wilfred's going to Queen Elizabeth's court with 
his outlandish wife, and a heap of things besides, evi- 
dently fragments of events that I knew nothing of, until 
insensibility succeeded, and he sank as quietly as an 
infant going off to sleep. 

My uncle was locked up at the time this worthy 
servant died, and, on emerging from his closet, was, as I 
afterwards found, much affected when informed of his 
end. He immediately sent for me, and told me he was 
relieved to find that I had attended the poor fellow in 
his last moments, and even thanked me for my atten- 
tions. He then asked whether Danvers had given me 
any message for him? I thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to say that his dying attendant had expressed an 
uneasiness about him, and, on my uncle's looking up in- 
quiringly, I added, with some hesitation : " I mean with 
regard to your mode of living and diet." 

" Poor fellow ! " said my uncle, " I fancy he and Ally 
thought I had a deliberate intention of starving myself 
to death." 

He then told me that he intended to somewhat reduce 
his establishment now that poor Danvers was gone, espe- 
cially as he felt more than ever a longing for quiet and 
retirement. To me it seemed that Tais M^ \va&L\i^^\s.\i^ 
one long retirement^ ever since 1 liad^sxvawcL^J^ficcL — ^^^^ 

d2 
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literally spent in a closet — ^but not being in the habit of 
remonstrating with him I said nothing, and shortly after 
we parted as usual, though it was ordained by Pro- 
vidence that we were never to meet again. 

Sir Edmund carried the purposed reduction of his 
household into immediate effect, and I now had no pre- 
text left for calUng, since all the other servants were 
utter strangers to me. I was, therefore, obliged to give 
up watching over my uncle, as poor Danvers had recom- 
mended me to do, nor could I reproach myself for not 
fulfilUng his dying injunctions, since, in the first place, 
the door was morSly closed against me, and in the next 

Elace it was evident to me that since Sir Edmund . had 
ved through so many days and weeks of seclusion, he 
would have died long ago if he had had no other means 
of sustenance than the food served up by his butler, and 
therefore the danger could be no greater than it was! 
before I went to college. 

Still, as a kind of matter of conscience, I went every 
three weeks or so to walk in the neighbourhood, and 

Eass by my uncle's door, and each time I did so, the 
ouse looked more and more deserted. At length it had 
so much the appearance of being no longer inhabited 
from the kitchen and parlour shutters being closed, and 
the windows remaining uncleaned ; it was, in short, so 
exactly the counterpart of the house next door, which 
had been professedly empty for some months, that I , 
could no longer repress a wish of inquiring into the! 
matter, and indeed I fancied it was my duty to do so. I \ 
therefore went into a shop in a neighbouring street, for I 
the ostensible purpose of purchasing a pair of gloves, but] 
in reality to see what information I could glean, and I 
found no trouble in setting the glover to talk on llie 
subject, as Sir Edmund's singular mode of life was the 
wonder of the neighbourhood. 

What I learned from the glover was, that my xmcle \ 
bad long ago dismissed all Ins servaxvXs, axv^ o^^ \s£^\. ^\ 
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charwoman ; then he finished by dismissing the char- 
Avoman, and the house was shut up as I had now seen. 
-A.nd on my inquiring whether Sir Edmund was occa- 
sionally seen walking about, he replied that the Baronet 
liad not " darkened his own doors," as he oddly termed 
it, for a couple of years at least. : He thought, however, 
that he had removed out of the house by night, as nobody 
had seen him go away, and he concluded, as the only 
means of accounting for both houses standing empty, 
that they were probably in Chancery. After I had lis- 
tened to all the glover had to say, without betraying my 
relationship to the person with whose affairs he seemed 
\ to be thus gUbly acquainted, I told him that I felt so 
' interested by this curious accoimt that I should return 
^ for another pair of gloves, some time hence, in hopes of 
hearing the sequel. 

From that time forward I went pretty often to the 

flover^s, but I soon found that, although he took care to 
eep my curiosity alive by occasionally stating that such 
or such reports were current in the neighbourhood, and 
by promising some more positive news next time, some- 
how next time never came, and I perceived that he had 
nothing new to tell me. I don't know, indeed, why I con- 
tinued going to the shop, except that it seemed the only 
link, slender as it was, tnat still bound me to my uncle. 

I continued to receive my remittances as regularly as 
ever, which convinced me, in spite of the glover^s asser- 
tions to the contrary, that Sir Edmund must still inhabit 
his house, notwithstanding its deserted appearance, and 
I conjectured he had turned away all his servants, merely 
in order to indulge in his strange habits more unre- 
strainedly. I was therefore excessively surprised, some 
naonths after, on receiving a letter from an English in- 
habitant of the Golden Islands, or Hes d'Hiferes, on the 
southern coast of France, informing me of Sir Edmimd's 
death, which had taken place somewhat suddeivVj ^t. Inxs. 
house, whither he had invited tTa.e "BaxoxieX. i«t ^^sol^ ^ 
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air. My correspondent assured me every attention had i 
been paid him, out that my relation had been so little I 
conscious of his approaching end — and, indeed^ even the 
physician had so little anticipated a fatal termination to 
his malady — tliat there had been no time to send for me; 
and, moreover, that it was only an hour before his demise 
that Sir Edmund had mentioned the fact of his having a 
nephew in England, to whom he wished the news to w 
commimicated, and had, in consequence, given my direc- 
tion, together with that of the executor, who kept a copy 
of his will. 

I read the letter over a dozen times before I could 
completely understand its contents. For how could I 
account for Sir Edmund's beinff a resident in the Gt>lden 
Isles, while I thought him in Westminster? When had 
he set off, and why had he not apprised me of his intended 
journey? And, above all, wny had he deserted his 
favourite house so imaccoimtably? All these questioiu 
rushed upon my brain at once, and I felt as if I should 
go mad for want of obtaining the solution. I was there- 
fore relieved, a couple of hours afterwards, by the visit 
of my imcle's executxjr, who waited on me in order to 
communicate the sad intelligence, which he presumed I 
had not yet heard. 

Finding I was already apprised of the contents of the 
letter he brought for my perusal, he proceeded, after 
uttering a few common-place condolences, mixed with 
remarks on the brevity of human life, to inform me that 
my uncle had appointed me the heir to his large property, 
including the two houses he possessed in Westminster. 

I was never covetous nor interested, and my uncle's 
liberality had always been such that I must have been 
perverse indeed had I ever thought of his death as likely 
to enrich me. I was therefore by no means elated by the 
intelligence of my new fortune, and was almost disgusted 
at the officiousness with which the executor kept Sir 
CJiarhs'-inff me at every word, as if to T€iximd.TCi^ that I 
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was now a rich man, and entitled to a greater degree of 
respect. On the other hand, as I had never been on 
terms of intimacy with my uncle, and his loss could not 
be supposed to affect me deeply, I confess, to my shame, 
that the idea uppermost in my mind was, that I should . 
now be able to enter the famous cabinet that had been 
closed against me and my ardent longing ever since my 
childhood. I therefore abruptly interrupted the executor 
in some financial details he was expounding to me, by in- 
quiring whether he had been aware that Sir Edmund was 
abroad ? 

" No, Sir Charles, no," repKed he ; " but if you had 
waited till I had finished one thing before entering upon 
another, I should have ended by informing you that 
some months ago your late uncle entrusted this box 
(here he drew a little wooden chest from his pocket) to 
my care, telling me I was to deliver it into your hands 
only in the event of his death. This looked like a pre- 
paration for a journey, but Sir Edmund said nothing of 
the kind, and I have never seen him since that day." 

He then handed me the little chest, the key of which 
was tied to the handle of the lid, but wrapped in a paper 
that was sealed in several places by my uncle's signet 
ring. The executor, who was likewise my uncle's lawyer, 
then discreetly rose, and, after recommending himself to 
the new Baronet's patronage, bowed himself out anudst a 
thousand professions of regard and offers of service. 

I did not press him to stay and see what was in the 
chest, though I suppose he expected me to do so, but as 
soon as he was gone, I bolted the door, and proceeded to 
break the seals with a beating heart. The contents of 
the chest were a large key and a small one. The former 
I took to be the house-door key of Sir Edmund's mansion, 
and the latter was, I surmised, a duplicate of the key of 
the much-talked-of closet. This seemed to me just as if 
Sir Edmund's spirit had come to bid me q;o aEL<Ltaks^ 
possession oi the house and the csiXimeV^xA'Osi^^fe^^'^^ 
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him that I did not expect to call upon him for the latter 
gift in a hurry, as my heart was perfectly free ; and 
after a httle more desultorv conversation on this head, in 
which I thought I could perceive that Sir Edmund 
rather approved than disapproved of my intention of 
remaining a bachelor for the present, he dismissed me, 
saying that he had an appointment, but that whenever 
I wanted his advice I might write a note to him, and he 
would appoint an interview. 

This was another way of telling me not to trouble him 
with my visits, and I perceived that, truly enough, the 
house next door was not intended for me. 

Danvers was waiting below to ask me whether 1 had 
succeeded? Being just fresh from my uncle's presence, 
and having seen no ^symptoms of failing reason on his 
part, nor any signs of a deliberate intention to starve 
himself, it struck me that the old butler might, perhapfl^ 
be himself somewhat of a visionary, and that a want of 
memory, natural at his great age, might make him con- 
strue days into weeks ; and though 1 knew by my own 
experience Sir Edmund secreted himself often for days, 
I trusted that the supposed prolongation of his absences 
was entirely attributable to his attendant's fancy. I 
therefore replied in as satisfactory a tone as I could 
summon: "I think, Danvers, it is all right with Sir 
Edmund, and that we need not be uneasy about him.^ 

But I was soon after convinced that the buUer^s as- 
sertions were not chimerical. 

It chanced that the next day I received a present 
from a friend in the country, of some very fine hot- 
house fruit, when, recollecting that my uncle had menr 
tioned that fruit formed a great portion of his diet, I set 
aside the best part of it, and despatched a messenger to 
Westminster, with my respects to Sir Edmimd, and the 
request that he would allow me to offer him the contents 
of the accompanying basket. It was accordingly left at 
his house, ana no answer waited ior. 
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I heard no more of Sir Edmund for a fortnight, and 
being ahnost surprised he had not acknowledged my 
offering, slight as it was, I knocked at his door one day 
merely to ask Danvers whether his master were in good 
health, and whether, by any mischance, the fruit had 
not reached him. The butler informed me he had not 
seen his master since the day I called, for he "went 
away," as he styled it, on the same afternoon ; he as- 
sured me, however, that he had put the basket in his 
sitting-room, but it had remained untouched, since some 
of the grapes had even turned mouldy. The good old 
man could hardly ^ have furnished me with a more 
striking proof that he was no dreamer, but in perfect 
possession of. his faculties, when he had remarked on Sir 
Edmund's absences — and as I was musing with renewed 
surprise on this fresh proof of conviction, he added : 
" But I almost wonder, Master Charlie, what made you 
think of sending the fruit at all. For you may re- 
member that Sir JEdmimd hardly ever touches any. ' 

Here was an odd discrepancy between the testimony 
of the master and the servant — ^between the purveyor 
through whose hands everything passed, and the con- 
sumer, who positively told me he ate a quantity of fine 
fruit. It was enough to distract a lawyer ! 

" Surely, Danvers, you must be mistaken," observed 
I, "for Sir Edmund told me he is extremely fond of 
fruit, and, what is more, eats a great deal of it. Nay, 
it was this remark that induced me to send the basket, 
for else, as you observe, I should have scarcely thought 
it particularly acceptable to him." 

" Sir," said the butler, " all that master ever eats is 
served up by me. I keep the accounts, and did so even 
in Ally's time, for she was no scholar, and, to my know- 
ledge, no fruit has been purchased for Sir Edmund since 
the last fifteen years." 

This was such positive evidence t\iai \ T\sy« i^\sv- 
clizied to think it more likely lay luide \v3A ^^\w\a. ^*^ 

D 
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fruit, of wliicli lie fancied he'partook, than that Danvers's 
accounts could \ye at fault. 

" At any rate," said I, determined to test everything 
to the utmost, " if he does not care for the grapes theni- 
selves, he likes the juice of the grape it seems, since he 
drinks such a variety of foreign ^vines.'' 

The butler stared. 

" Lord bless you, Master Charlie, what can have pd 
such a thing into your head ? " cried he. ** Why, ] 
scarcely uncork a bottle for him once in two years." 

I fell from one surprise into another. 

" Then now, Dtmvers," said I, " I am more than eva 
convinced that either my imcle's mind is unsettled, a 
that he carries on a separate existence in some othe 
house ; the only puzzle is how he contrives to get froa 
home without being seen, and should he carry out hi 
plan of knocking down the adjoining house, I own m] 
wonder will be greatly increased." 

I turned from my uncle's door more dissatisfied th« 
ever, and really uneasy at this mystenr that baffled m 
at every turn. I did not see Sir lEMmund till som 
weeks after, and then only for a short visit (having grai 
through the necessary form of requesting an interview] 
to consult him on some business, about which I wante 
to ask his advice. At the same time I mentioned that 
entertained thoughts of travelling abroad, aslconsidere 
it was high time for me to become acquainted with th 
Continent, upon which he laid his hand on my am 
saj-ing emphatically : " Wait a while, Charlie, my bo; 
and you shall travel in right royal style. I intend t 
present you a travelling carriage one of these days/' 

Had he not pronounced these words in a serious an 
almost sad tone, I should have thought he were mockin 
me ; as it was, I wavered between taking them for the yi 
garies of a disordered brain, or as the expression of area 
sober project, and therefore only bowed byway of ackno^ 
led^meni^^ without going into tVie mattec «kj ixsa^Jftsst* 
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m When winter had fairly set in, I saw less and less of 

my uncle, though I continued calling secretly every now 

m and then, to converse with the butler. But to my great 

m grief, my poor old friend, whose thread of life seemed to 

■ have been stretched out to the utmost by his zealous wish 

to watch over his master as long as possible, sickened and 

died with the first cold weather, earnestly recommending 

m me on his death-bed to see that Sir Edmund did not 

n starve himself — the fixed idea that had been uppermost 

L* in his mind for so many years. After this he oecame 

delirious, and talked about King James visiting Sir 

I Wilfred (that was my grandfather) in his cabinet, and 

m of Sir Wilfred's going to Queen Elizabeth's court with 

# his outlandish wife, and a heap of things besides, ©vi- 

1 dently fragments of events that I knew nothing of, until 

t insensibility succeeded, and he sank as quietly as an 

r infant going off to sleep. 

My uncle was locked up at the time this worthy 
servant died, and, on emerging from his closet, was, as I 
afterwards found, much affected when informed of his 
end. He immediately sent for me, and told me he was 
relieved to find that I had attended the poor fellow in 
his last moments, and even thanked me for my atten- 
tions. He then asked whether Danvers had given me 
any message for him? I thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to say that his dying attendant had expressed an 
uneasiness about him, and, on my uncle's looking up in- 
quiringly, I added, with some hesitation : " I mean with 
regard to your mode of living and diet." 

" Poor fellow ! " said my imcle, " I fancy he and Ally 
thought I had a deliberate intention of starving myself 
to death." 

He then told me that he intended to somewhat reduce 
his establishment now that poor Danvers was gone, espe- 
cially as he felt more than ever a longing for quiet and 
retirement. To me it eeemed that \\\s M^ \L^\i^<e^Vc^. 
one long retirement^ ever since 1 had^5XVOWDL\>iscL — ^^^^^ 
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literally spent in a closet — ^biit not being in the habit of 
remonstrating with him I said nothing, and shortly after 
we parted as usual, though it was ordained by Pro- 
vidence that we were never to meet again. 

Sir Edmund carried the purposed reduction of his 
household into immediate effect, and I now had no pre- 
text left for calling, since all the other servants were 
utter strangers to me, I was, therefore, obliged to give 
up watching over my uncle, as poor Danvers liad recom- 
mended me to do, nor could I reproach myself for not 
fulfilling his dying injunctions, since, in the first place, 
the door was morally closed against me, and in the next 

Elace it was evident to me that since Sir Edmund . had 
ved through so many days and weeks of seclusion, he 
would have died long ago if he had had no other means 
of sustenance than the food served up by his butler, and 
therefore the danger could be no greater than it was 
before I went to college. 

Still, as a kind of matter of conscience, I went every 
three weeks or so to walk in the neighbourhood, and 
pass by my uncle's door, and each time I did so, the 
house looked more and more deserted. At length it had 
so much the appearance of being no longer inhabited 
from the kitchen and parlour shutters being closed, ana 
the windows remaining uncleaned ; it was, in short, so 
exactly the counterpart of the house next door, which 
had been professedly empty for some months, that I 
could no longer repress a wish of inquiring into the 
matter, and indeed I fancied it was my duty to do so. I 
therefore went into a shop in a neighbouring street, for 
the ostensible purpose of purchasing a pair of gloves, but 
in reality to see what information I could glean, and I 
found no trouble in setting the glover to talk on the 
subject, as Sir Edmund's singular mode of life was the 
wonder of the neighbourhood. 

What I learned from the glover was, that my undo ^ 
had long ago dismissed all his servants, my^ ov^-^ Yk^\.^ 
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iharwoman; then he finished by dismisslnff the char- 
woman, and the house was shut up as I had now seen, 
^nd on my inquiring whether Sir Edmimd was occa- 
ionally seen walking about, he replied that the Baronet 
lad not " darkened his own doors," as he oddly termed 
t, for a couple of years at least. : He thought, however, 
ihat he had removed out of the house by night, as nobody 
lad seen him go away, and he concluded, as the only 
neans of accounting for both houses standing empty, 
;hat they were probably in Chancery. After I had lis- 
:ened to all the glover had to say, without betraying my 
:«lationship to the person with whose affairs he seemed 
bo be thus glibly acquainted, I told him that I felt so 
Interested by this curious accoimt that I should return 
For another pair of gloves, some time hence, in hopes of 
learing the sequel. 

From that time forward I went pretty often to the 
ylover^s, but I soon found that, although he took care to 
Keep my curiosity alive by occasionally stating that such 
3r such reports were current in the neighbourhood, and 
by promismg some more positive news next time, some- 
how next time never came, and I perceived that he had 
lothing new to tell me. I don't know, indeed, why I con- 
tinued going to the shop, except that it seemed the only 
link, slender as it was, tnat still bound me to my imcle. 

I continued to receive my remittances as regularly as 
3ver, which convinced me, in spite of the glover^s asser- 
tions to the contrary, that Sir Edmimd must still inhabit 
bis house, notwithstanding its deserted appearance, and 
[ conjectured he had turned away all his servants, merely 
in order to indulge in his strange habits more unre- 
strainedly. I was therefore excessively surprised, some 
months after, on receiving a letter from an English in- 
habitant of the Golden Islands, or Hes d'Hiferes, on the 
southern coast of France, informing me of Sir Edmund's 
death, which had taken place somewhat suddewVj «1 \si& 
house^ yvbither he had invited the ^2CE0xv.e\. iot O^aKi.^ ^ 
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air. !My correspondent assured me every attention had 
been paid him, out that my relation had been so little 
conscious of his approaching end — and, indeed, even the 
physician had so little anticipated a fatal termination to 
liis malady — that there had been no time to send for me; 
and, moreover, that it was only an hour before his demise 
that Sir Edmund had mentioned the fact of his having a 
nephew in England, to whom he wished the news to be 
communicated, and had, in consequence, given my direc- 
tion, together with that of the executor, who kept a copy 
of has will. 

I read the letter over a dozen times before I could 
completely understand its contents. For how could I 
account for Sir Edmund's beinff a resident in the Gt)Iden 
Isles, while I thought him in Westminster ? When had 
he set off, and why had he not apprised me of his intended 
journey? And, above all, wny had he deserted his 
favourite house so imaccountably? All these questioiiB 
rushed upon my brain at once, and I felt as if 1 should 
go mad for want of obtaining the solution. I was there- 
fore relieved, a couple of hours afterwards, by the visit 
of my uncle's executxjr, who waited on me in order to 
communicate the sad intelligence, which he presumed I 
had not yet heard. 

Finding I was already apprised of the contents of the 
letter he brought for my perusal, he proceeded, after 
uttering a few common-place condolences, mixed with 
remarks on the brevity of human life, to inform me that 
my uncle had appointed me the heir to his large property, 
including the two houses he possessed in Westminster. 

I was never covetous nor interested, and my uncle's 
liberality had always been such that I must have been 
perverse indeed had I ever thought of his death as likely 
to enrich me. I was therefore by no means elated by the 
intelligence of my new fortune, and was almost disgusted 
at the officiousness with which the executor kept Sir 
CJiarUs-inff me at every word, as if \^ Tcemi!iA.Tafe that I 
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was now a rich man, and entitled to a greater degree of 
respect. On the other hand, as I had never been on 
terms of intimacy with my uncle, and his loss could not 
be supposed to affect me deeply, I confess, to my shame, 
that tne idea uppermost in my mind was, that I should . 
now be able to enter the famous cabinet that had been 
closed against me and my ardent longing ever since my 
childhood. I therefore abruptly interrupted the executor 
in some financial details he was expounding to me, by in- 
quiring whether he had been aware that Sir Edmund was 
abroad ? 

" No, Sir Charles, no," replied he ; " but if you had 
waited till I had finished one thing before entering upon 
another, I should have ended by informing you that 
some months ago your late uncle entrusted this box 
(here he drew a little wooden cjiest from his pocket) to 
my care, telling me I was to deliver it into your hands 
only in the event of his death. This looked like a pre- 
paration for a journey, but Sir Edmund said nothing of 
the kind, and I have never seen hun since that day." 

He then handed me the little chest, the key of which 
was tied to the handle of the lid, but wrapped in a paper 
that was sealed in several places by my uncle's signet 
ring. The executor, who was likewise my uncle's lawyer, 
then discreetly rose, and, after recommending himself to 
the new Baronet's patronage, bowed himself out amidst a 
thousand professions of regard and offers of service. 

I did not press him to stay and see what was in the 
chest, though I suppose he expected me to do so, but as 
soon as he was gone, I bolted tne door, and proceeded to 
break the seals with a beating heart. The contents of 
the chest were a large key and a small one. The former 
I took to be the house-door key of Sir Edmund's mansion, 
and the latter was, I surmised, a duplicate of the key of 
the much-talked-of closet. This seemed to me just as if 
Sir Edmund's spirit had come to bid me go and take, 
possession oi the house and tiie caJdmfeX* ^xA'Oaa ^'^^x^^ 

j 
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him that I did not expect to call upon him for the latter 
gift in a hurry, as my heart was perfectly free; and 
after a little more desultorv conversation on this head, in 
which I thought I could perceive that Sir Edmund 
rather approved tlian disapproved of my intention of 
remaining a bachelor for the present, he dismissed me, 
saying that he had an appointment, but that whenever 
I wanted his advice I might TVTite a note to him, and he 
would appoint an interview. 

This was another way of telling me not to trouble him 
with my visits, and I perceived that, truly enough, the 
house next door was not intended for me. 

Danvers was waiting below to ask me whether 1 had 
succeeded ? Being just fresh from my uncle's presence, 
and having seen no "isymptoms of failing reason on his 
part, nor any signs of a deliberate intention to starve 
himself, it struck me that the old butler might, perhaps^ 
be himself somewhat of a visionary, and that a want of 
memory, natural at his great age, might make him con- 
strue days into weeks ; and though 1 knew by my own 
experience Sir Edmund secreted himself often for days, 
I trusted that the supposed prolongation of his absences 
was entirely attributable to his attendant's fancy. I 
therefore replied in as satisfactory a tone as I could 
summon: "I think, Danvers, it is all ri^ht with Sir 
Edmund, and that we need not be uneasy aoout him." 

But I was soon after convinced that the butler^s as- 
sertions were not chimerical. 

It chanced that the next day I received a present 
from a friend in the country, of some very fine hot- 
house fruit, when, recollecting that my uncle had men- 
tioned that fruit formed a great portion of his diet, I set 
aside the best part of it, and despatched a messenger to 
Westminster, with my respects to Sir Edmund, and the 
request that he would allow me to offer him the contents 
of the accompanying basket. It was accordingly left at 
his house^ and no answer waited iot. 
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I heard no more of Sir Edmund for a fortnight, and 
being almost surprised he had not acknowledged my 
offering, slight as it was, I knocked at his door one day 
merely to ask Danvers whether his master were in good 
health, and whether, by any mischance, the fruit had 
not reached him. The butler informed me he had not 
seen his master since the day I called, for he "went 
away," as he styled it, on the same afternoon ; he as- 
sured me, however, that he had put the basket in his 
sitting-room, but it had remained untouched, since some 
of the grapes had even turned mouldy. The good old 
man could hardly . have furnished me with a more 
striking proof that he was no dreamer, but in perfect 
possession of. his faculties, when he had remarked on Sir 
Edmund's absences — and as I was musing with renewed 
surprise on this fresh proof of conviction, he added : 
" But I almost wonder, Master Charlie, what made you 
think of sending the fruit at all. For vou may re- 
member that Sir Edmund hardly ever touches any." 

Here was an odd discrepancy between the testimony 
of the master and the servant — ^between the purveyor 
through whose hands everything passed, and the con- 
sumer, who positively told me he ate a quantity of fine 
fruit. It was enough to distract a lawyer ! 

" Surely, Danvers, you must be mistaken," observed 
I, " for Sir Edmund told me he is extremely fond of 
fruit, and, what is more, eats a great deal of it. Nay, 
it was this remark that induced me to send the basket, 
for else, as you observe, I should have scarcely thought 
it particularly acceptable to him." 

" Sir," saia the butler, " all that master ever eats is 
served up by me. I keep the accounts, and did so even 
in Ally's time, for she was no scholar, and, to my know- 
ledge, no fruit has been purchased for Sir Edmund since 
the last fifteen years." 

This wa3 such positive evidence tlciaX. \ tvo^ ^^ ^sjl- 
cJizzed to think it more likely my \nxA^ V^^ N\^^sstv% '^ 
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fruit, of which he fancied he'partook, than that Danyers's ; 
accounts could be at fault. 

" At any rate," said I, determined to test everything 
to the utmost, " if he does not care for the grapes them- 
selves, he likes the juice of the grape it seems, since he 
drinks such a variety of foreign ijvines." 

The butler stared. ; 

" Lord bless you, Master Charlie, what can have pnt . 
such a thing into your head ? " cried he. " Why, I 
scarcely uncork a bottle for him once in two years." 

I feU from one surprise into another. 

" Then now, Danvers," said I, " I am more than ever 
convinced that either my uncle's mind is unsettled, cr 
that he carries on a separate existence in some other 
house ; the only puzzle is how he contrives to get from 
home without being seen, and should he carnr out his 
plan of knocking down the adjoining house, I own my 
wonder will be greatly increased." 

I turned from my uncle's door more dissatisfied than 
ever, and really uneasy at this mystery^ that baffled me 
at every turn. I did not see Sir Edmund till some 
weeks after, and then only for a short visit (having gone 
through the necessary form of requesting an interview), 
to consult him on some business, about which I wanted 
to ask his advice. At the same time I mentioned that I \ 
entertained thoughts of travelling abroad, as I considered 
it was high time for me to become acquainted with the 
Continent, upon which he laid his hand on my arm, 
saying emphatically : " Wait a while, Charlie, my boy, 
and you shall travel in right royal style. I intend to 
present you a travelling carriage one of these days.** 

Had he not pronounced these words in a serious and 
almost sad tone, I should have thought he were mocking 
me ; as it was, I wavered between taking them for the va- 
garies of a disordered brain, or as the expression of a real, 
sober project, and therefore only bowed byway of acknow- 
ledgmenty mthowt going into the Tn.a\toc «sv^ ixoe^^t. 
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When winter had fairly set in, I saw less and less of 
my uncle, though I continued calling secretly every now 
and then, to converse with the butler. But to my great 

frief , my poor old friend, whose thread of life seemed to 
ave been stretched out to the utmost by his zealous wish 
to watch over his master as long as possible, sickened and 
died with the first cold weather, earnestly recommending 
me on his death-bed to see that Sir Edmund did not 
starve himself — ^the fixed idea that had been uppermost 
in his mind for so many years. After this he oecame 
delirious, and talked about King James visiting Sir 
Wilfred (that was my grandfather) in his cabinet, and 
of Sir Wilfred's going to Queen Elizabeth's court with 
his outlandish wife, and a heap of things besides, evi- 
dently fragments of events that I knew nothing of, until 
insensibility succeeded, and he sank as quietly as an 
infant going off to sleep. 

My uncle was locked up at the time this worthy 
servant died, and, on emerging from his closet, was, asi 
afterwards found, much affected when informed of his 
end. He immediately sent for me, and told me he was 
relieved to find that I had attended the poor fellow in 
his last moments, and even thanked me for my atten- 
tions. He then asked whether Danvers had given me 
any message for him? I thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to say that his dying attendant had expressed an 
uneasiness about him, and, on my uncle's looking up in- 
quiringly, I added, with some hesitation : " I mean with 
regard to your mode of living and diet." 

" Poor fellow ! " said my uncle, "I fancy he and Ally 
thought I had a deliberate intention of starving myself 
to death." 

He then told me that he intended to somewhat reduce 
his establishment now that poor Danvers was gone, espe- 
cially as he felt more than ever a longing for quiet and 
retirement. To me it seemed that \vis M^\i3A.\k^'»CLVc!!^ 
one long retirement^ ever since 1 liad ViiawQ.\!L\ssi — ^^^^^ 
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literally spent in a closet — ^but not being in the habit of I 
remonstrating with him 1 said nothing, and shortly after! 
we parted as usual, though it was ordained by Pro-; 
vidence that we were never to meet again. 

Sir Edmund carried the purposed reduction of his 
household into immediate effect, and I now had no pre- 
text left for calling, since all the other servants wovj 
utter strangers to me, I was, therefore, obliged to ^i 
up watching over my uncle, as poor Danvers had recom* 
mended me to do, nor could I reproach myself for not 
fulfilling his dying injunctions, since, in the first places 
the door was morally closed against me, and in the next 

1)lace it was evident to me that since Sir Edmund. luii 
ived through so many days and weeks of seclusion, he 
would have died long ago if he had had no other means 
of sustenance than the food served up by his butler, and 
therefore the danger could be no greater than it was 
before I went to college. 

Still, as a kind of matter of conscience, I went every 
three weeks or so to walk in the neighbourhood, and 
pass by my uncle's door, and each time I did so, the 
house looked more and more deserted. At length it had 
so much the appearance of being no longer inhabited. 
from the kitchen and parlour shutters being closed, and 
the windows remaining uncleaued ; it was, in short, ao 
exactly the counterpart of the house next door, which 
had been professedly empty for some months, that! 
could no longer repress a wish of inquiring into the 
matter, and indeed 1 fancied it was my duty to do so. I 
therefore went into a shop in a neighbouring street, far 
the ostensible purpose of purchasing a pair of gloves, but 
in reality to see what information I could glean, and I 
found no trouble in setting the glover to talk on the 
subject, as Sir Edmund's singular mode of life was the 
wonder of the neighbourhood. 

What I learned from the glover was, that my nnde 
had long ago dismissed all his seYvaji\.a, ^iiv^ qv:\^ \BLe^ i 
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charwoman ; then he finished by dismissing the char- 
woman, and the house was shut up as I had now seen. 
And on my inquiring whether Sir Edmund was occa- 
sionally seen walking about, he replied that the Baronet 
had not " darkened his own doors/' as he oddly termed 
it, for a couple of years at least. : He thought, however, 
that he had removed out of the house bynignt, as nobody 
had seen him go away, and he concluded, as the only 
means of accounting for both houses standing empty, 
that they were probably in Chancery. After I had lis- 
tened to all the glover had to say, without betraying my 
relationship to the person with whose affairs he seemed 
to be thus glibly acquainted, I told him that I felt so 
interested by this curious account that I should return 
for another pair of gloves, some time hence, in hopes of 
hearing the sequel. 

From that time forward I went pretty often to the 

flover^s, but I soon fomid that, although he took care to 
eep my curiosity alive by occasionally stating that such 
or such reports were current in the neighbourhood, and 
by promising some more positive news next time, some- 
how next time never came, and I perceived that he had 
nothing new to tell me. I don't know, indeed, why I con- 
tinued going to the shop, except that it seemed the only 
link, slender as it was, that still bound me to my uncle. 

I continued to receive my remittances as regularly as 
ever, which convinced me, in spite of the glover^s asser- 
tions to the contrary, that Sir Edmund must still inhabit 
his house, notwithstanding its deserted appearance, and 
I conjectured he had turned away all his servants, merely 
in order to indulge in his strange habits more unre- 
strainedly. I was therefore excessively surprised, some 
months after, on receiving a letter from an EngUsh in- 
habitant of the Golden Islands, or Hes d'Hiferes, on the 
southern coast of France, informing me of Sir Edmund's 
death, which had taken place somewhat suddenly «*. ti% 
house^ whither he had invited the ^scton^X, lot Owasv^ <^ 
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air. Mjr correspondent assured me every attention had 
been paid him, out that my relation had been so little 
conscious of his approaching end — and, indeed, even the j 
physician had so little anticipated a fatal termination to | 
nis malady — that there had been no time to send for me; ■ 
and, moreover, that it was only an horn* before his demise 
that Sir Edmund had mentioned the fact of his having a | 
nephew in England, to whom he wished the news to Tbe | 
communicated, and had, in consequence, given my direc- 
tion, together with that of the executor, who kept a copy 
of lus will. 

I read the letter over a dozen times before I could 
completely understand its contents. For how could I 
account for Sir Edmund's being a resident in the Qolden 
Isles, while I thought him in Westminster ? When had 
he set off, and why had he not apprised me of his intended 
journey? And, above all, why had he deserted his 
favourite house so unaccountably? All these questioiis 
rushed upon my brain at once, and I felt as if 1 should 
go mad for want of obtaining the solution. I was there- 
fore relieved, a couple of hours afterwards, by the visit 
of my uncle's executx)r, who waited on me in order to 
communicate the sad intelligence, which he presumed I ' 
had not yet heard. 

Finding I was already apprised of the contents of the i 
letter he brought for my perusal, he proceeded, after 
uttering a few common-place condolences, mixed with 
remarks on the brevity of human life, to inform me that 
my uncle had appointed me the heir to his large property, 
including the two houses he possessed in Westminster. 

I was never covetous nor interested, and my uncle's 
liberality had always been such that I must have been 
perverse indeed had I ever thought of his death as likely 
to enrich me. I was therefore by no means elated by the 
intelligence of my new fortune, and was almost disgusted 
at the officiousness with which the executor kept Sir 
Clmrlss-inff me at every word, as if to iceiidiidTaa tfckat I 
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was now a rich man, and entitled to a greater degree of 
respect. On the other hand, as I had never been on 
terms of intimacy with my uncle, and his loss could not 
be supposed to affect me aeeply, I confess, to my shame, 
that tne idea uppermost in my mind was, that I shoidd . 
now be able to enter the famous cabinet that had been 
closed against me and my ardent longing ever since my 
childhood. I therefore abruptly interrupted the executor 
in some financial details he was expounding to me, by in- 
quiring whether he had been aware that Sir Edmund was 
abroad ? 

" No, Sir Charles, no," repUed he ; " but if you had 
waited till I had finished one thing before entering upon 
another, I should have ended by informing you that 
some months ago your late uncle entrusted this box 
(here he drew a little wooden chest from his pocket) to 
my care, telling me I was to deliver it into your hands 
only in the event of his death. This looked like a pre- 
paration for a journey, but Sir Edmund said nothing of 
the kind, and I have never seen him since that day." 

He then handed me the little chest, the key of which 
was tied to the handle of the lid, but wrapped in a paper 
that was sealed in several places by my uncle's signet 
ring. The executor, who was likewise my uncle's lawyer, 
then discreetly rose, and, after recommending himself to 
the new Baronet's patronage, bowed himself out aihidst a 
thousand professions of regard and offers of service. 

I did not press him to stay and see what was in the 
chest, though I suppose he expected me to do so, but as 
soon as he was gone, I bolted the door, and proceeded to 
break the seals with a beating heart. The contents of 
the chest were a large key and a small one. The former 
I took to be the house-door key of Sir Edmund's mansion, 
and the latter was, I surmised, a duplicate of the key of 
the much-talked-of closet. This seemed to me just as if 
Sir Edmund's spirit had come to bid me ^o ^ssjL ^aks. 
possession oi the house and the csJomeV «2DlS.'0cl^ %<i^-^<^^ 
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him that I did not expect to call upon him for the latter 
gift in a huny, as my heart was perfectly free ; and 
after a little more desultory conversation on this head, in 
which I thought I coula perceive that Sir Edmund 
rather approved than disapproved of my intention of 
remaining a bachelor for the present, he dismissed me, 
saying that he had an appointment, but that whenever 
I wanted his advice I might write a note to him, and he 
would appoint an interview. 

This was another way of telling me not to trouble him 
with my visits, and I perceived that, truly enough, the 
house next door was not intended for me. 

Danvers was waiting below to ask me whether 1 had 
succeeded? Being just fresh from my uncle's presence, 
and having seen no ^symptoms of failing reason on his 
part, nor any signs of a deliberate intention to starve 
Iiimself, it struck me that the old butler might, perhaps, 
be himself somewhat of a visionary, and that a want of 
memoir, natural at his great age, might make him con- 
strue days into weeks ; and though I knew by my own 
experience Sir Edmund secreted himself often for days, 
I trusted that the supposed prolongation of his absences 
was entirely attributable to his attendant's fancy. I 
therefore replied in as satisfactory a tone as I could 
sununon: "I think, Danvers, it is all right with Sir 
Edmund, and that we need not be uneasy about him." 

But I was soon after convinced that the butler^s as- 
sertions were not chimerical. 

It chanced that the next day I received a present 
from a friend in the country, of some very fine hot- 
house fruit, when, recollecting that my uncle had men- 
tioned that fruit formed a great portion of his diet, I set 
aside the best part of it, and despatched a messenger to 
Westminster, with my respects to Sir Edmund, and the 
request that he would allow me to offer him the contents 
of the accompanying basket. It was accordingly left at 
his house, and no answer waited ioi. 
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I heard no more of Sir Edmund for a fortnight, and 
being almost surprised he had not acknowledged my 
offering, slight as it was, I knocked at his door one day 
merely to ask Danvers whether his master were in good 
health, and whether, by any mischance, the fruit had 
not reached him. The butler informed me he had not 
seen his master since the day I called, for he " went 
away," as he styled it, on the same afternoon ; he as- 
sured me, however, that he had put the basket in his 
sitting-room, but it had remained untouched, since some 
of the grapes had even turned mouldy. The good old 
man could hardly ^ have furnished me with a more 
striking proof that he was no dreamer, but in perfect 
possession of. his faculties, when he had remarked on Sir 
Edmund's absences — and as I was musing with renewed 
surprise on this fresh proof of conviction, he added : 
"But I almost wonder, Master Charlie, what made you 
think of sending the fruit at all. For vou may re- 
member that Sir Edmund hardly ever touches any. ' 

Here was an odd discrepancy between the testimony 
of the master and the servant — ^between the purveyor 
through whose hands everything passed, and the con- 
sumer, who positively told me he ate a quantity of fine 
fruit. It was enough to distract a lawyer ! 

" Surely, Danvers, you must be mistaken," observed 
I, "for ^ir Edmund told me he is extremely fond of 
fruit, and, what is more, eats a great deal of it. Nay, 
it was this remark that induced me to send the basket, 
for else, as you observe, I should have scarcely thought 
it particularly acceptable to him." 

" Sir," said the butler, " all that master ever eats is 
served up by me. I keep the accounts, and did so even 
in Ally's time, for she was no scholar, and, to my know- 
ledge, no fruit has been purchased for Sir Edmund since 
the last fifteen years." 

This was such positive evidence that I now folt \xv- 
clined to think it more likely my \nxc\^ V^^ ^^vstss. '^ 
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fruit, of which he fancied he'partook, than that Danyers's j 
accounts could be at fault. ' 

"At any rate," said I, determined to test everything? 
to the utmost, " if he does not care for the grapes them- ■ 
selves, he likes the juice of the grape it seems, since he 
drinks such a variety of foreign wines." 

The butler stared. 

" Lord bless you. Master Charlie, what can have pnt = 
such a thing into your head ? " cried he. " Why, I 
scarcely uncork a bottle for him once in two years." 

I feU from one surprise into another. 

" Then now, Danvers," said I, " I am more than ever 
convinced that either my imcle's mind is unsettled, of 
that he carries on a separate existence in some other 
house ; the only puzzle is how he contrives to get from 
home without being seen, and should he carnr oxxH his 
plan of knocking down the adjoining house, I own mj 
wonder will be greatly increased." 

I turned from my uncle's door more dissatisfied thaa 
ever, and really uneasy at this mystery that baffled me 
at every turn. I did not see Sir Edmund till some 
weeks after, and then only for a short visit (having gone 
through the necessary form of requesting an interview), 
to consult him on some business, about which I wanted 
to ask his advice. At the same time I mentioned that I 
entertained thoughts of travelling abroad, as I considered 
it was high time for me to become acquainted with the 
Continent, upon which he laid his hand on my arm, 
saying emphatically : " Wait a while, Charlie, my boy, 
and you shall travel in right royal style. I intend to 
present you a travelling carriage one of these days/' 

Had he not pronounced these words in a serions and 
almost sad tone, I should have thought he were mocking 
me ; as it was, I wavered between taking them for the va- 
garies of a disordered brain, or as the expression of a real, 
sober project, and therefore only bowed byway of acknow- 
}edgmenty without going into the ina\A/&x «3kj i\aN3w5st, 
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When winter had fairly set in, I saw less and less of 
my uncle, though I continued calling secretly every now 
and then, to converse with the butler. But to my great 

grief, my poor old friend, whose thread of life seemed to 
ave been stretched out to the utmost by his zealous wish 
to watch over his master as long as possible, sickened and 
died with the first cold weather, earnestly recommending 
me on his death-bed to see that Sir Edmund did not 
starve himself — the fixed idea that had been uppermost 
in his mind for so many years. After this he oecame 
delirious, and talked about King James visiting Sir 
Wilfred (that was my grandfather) in his cabinet, and 
of Sir Wilfred's going to Queen Elizabeth's court with 
his outlandish wife, and a heap of things besides, evi- 
dently fragments of events that I knew nothing of, until 
insensibility succeeded, and he sank as quietly as an 
infant going off to sleep. 

My uncle was locked up at the time this worthy 
servant died, and, on emerging from his closet, was, as I 
afterwards found, much affected when informed of his 
end. He immediately sent for me, and told me he was 
relieved to find that I had attended the poor fellow in 
his last moments, and even thanked me for my atten- 
tions. He then asked whether Danvers had given me 
any message for him? I thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to say that his dying attendant had expressed an 
uneasiness about him, and, on my uncle's looking up in- 
quiringly, I added, with some hesitation : " I mean with 
regard to your mode of living and diet." 

" Poor fellow ! " said my uncle, "I fancy he and Ally 
thought I had a deliberate intention of starving myself 
to death." 

He then told me that he intended to somewhat reduce 
his establishment now that poor Danvers was gone, espe- 
cially as he felt more than ever a longing for quiet and 
retirement. To me it seemed that \\\s \d^\L^\i^^^V^ 
one long retirement^ ever since 1 liad Viift^NXi.\!Jvssi — ^^^^ 
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literally spent in a closet — but not being in the habit of 
remonstrating with him I said nothing, and shortly after 
we parted as usual, though it was ordained by Pro-j 
vidence that we were never to meet again. 

Sir Edmund carried the piu^osed reduction of hisj 
household into immediate effect, and I now had no pre- 
text left for calling, since all the other servants were 
utter strangers to me, I was, therefore, obliged to give 
up watching over my uncle, as poor Danvers nad recom-^ 
mended me to do, nor could I reproach myself for not = 
fulfilling his dying injunctions, since, in the first place, 
the door was morally closed against me, and in the next 

Elace it was evident to me that since Sir Edmund, had 
ved through so many days and weeks of seclusion, he 
would have died long ago if he had had no other means 
of sustenance than the food served up by his butler, and ' 
therefore the danger could be no greater than it was 
before I went to college. . 

Still, as a kind of matter of conscience, I went every 
three weeks or so to walk in the neighbourhood, and i 
pass by my uncle's door, and each time I did so, the 
house looked more and more deserted. At length it had 
so much the appearance of being no longer inhabitedL 
from the kitchen and parlour shutters being closed, ana 
the windows remaining uncleaned ; it was, in short, so 
exactly the counterpart of the house next door, which 
had been professeoly empty for some months, that I 
could no longer repress a wish of inquiring into the 
matter, and indeed 1 fancied it was my duty to do so. I 
therefore went into a shop in a neighbouring street, for 
the ostensible piu^ose of purchasing a pair of gloves, but 
in reality to see what information I could glean, and I 
found no trouble in setting the glover to talk on the 
subject, as Sir Edmund's singular mode of life was the 
wonder of the neighbourhood. 

What I learned from the glover was, that my tmde 
had long ago dismissed all his servants, axvA. ot\^\sLe^\.^ 
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charwoman; then he finished by dismissing the char- 
woman, and the house was shut up as I had now seen. 
And on my inquiring whether Sir Edmund was occa- 
sionally seen walking about, he replied that the Baronet 
had not " darkened his own doors," as he oddly termed 
it, for a couple of years at least. : He thought, however, 
that he had removed out of the house by night, as nobody 
had seen him go away, and he concluded, as the only 
means of accounting for both houses standing empty, 
that they were probably in Chancery. After I had lis- 
tened to all the glover had to say, without betraying my 
relationship to the person with whose affairs he seemed 
to be thus glibly acquainted, I told him that I felt so 
interested by this curious account that I should return 
for another pair of gloves, some time hence, in hopes of 
hearing the sequel. 

From that time forward I went pretty often to the 
glover^s, but I soon fomid that, although he took care to 
keep my curiosity aUve by occasionally stating that such 
or such reports were current in the neighbourhood, and 
by promising some more positive news next time, some- 
how next time never came, and I perceived that he had 
nothing new to tell me. I don't know, indeed, why I con- 
tinued going to the shop, except that it seemed the only 
link, slender as it was, that still bound me to my uncle. 

I continued to receive my remittances as regularly as 
ever, which convinced me, in spite of the glover^s asser- 
tions to the contrary, that Sir Edmund must still inhabit 
his house, notwithstanding its deserted appearance, and 
I conjectured he had turned away all his servants, merely 
in order to indulge in his strange habits more imre- 
strainedly. I was therefore excessively surprised, some 
months after, on receiving a letter from an English in- 
habitant of the Golden Islands, or Hes d'Hiferes, on the 
southern coast of France, informing me of Sir Edmund's 
death, which had taken place somewhat sviddevA^ ^\>i^ 
house, yvhlther he had invited tlie ^aiOTi^V lot <2^^»\.^ '^ 
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air. Mjr correspondent assured me every attention had 
been paid him, out that my relation had been so little 
conscious of his approaching end — and, indeed, even the , 
physician had so little anticipated a fatal termination to 
nis malady — that there had been no time to send for me; 
and, moreover, that it was only an hour before his demise 
that Sir Edmund had mentioned the fact of his having a 
nephew in England, to whom he wished the news to be 
communicated, and had, in consequence, given my direc- 
tion, together with that of the executor, who kept a copy 
of has will. 

I read the letter over a dozen times before I could 
completely understand its contents. For how could I 
account for Sir Edmund's being a resident in the GK>lden 
Isles, while I thought him in Westminster? When had 
he set off, and why had he not apprised me of his intended 
joumejr? And, above all, why had he deserted his 
f avounte house so unaccountably ? All these questioDS 
rushed upon my brain at once, and I felt as if 1 should 
go mad lor want of obtaining the solution. I was there- 
fore relieved, a couple of hours afterwards, by the visit 
of my uncle's executx)r, who waited on me in order to 
communicate the sad intelligence, which he presumed I .. 
had not yet heard. 

Finding I was already apprised of the contents of the 
letter he brought for my perusal, he proceeded, after 
uttering a few common-place condolences, mixed with 
remarks on the brevity of human life, to inform me that 
my uncle had appointed me the heir to his large property, 
including the two houses he possessed in Westminster. 

I was never covetous nor interested, and my uncle's 
liberality had always been such that I must have been 
perverse indeed had I ever thought of his death as likely 
to enrich me. I was therefore by no means elated by the 
intelligence of my new fortune, and was almost disgusted 
at the officiousness with which the executor kept Sir 
C)mrles4nff me at every word, as if to xemiiid xcka thjat I ' 
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was now a rich man, and entitled to a greater degree of 
respect. On the other hand, as I had never been on 
terms of intimacy with my uncle, and his loss could not 
be supposed to affect me deeply, I confess, to my shame, 
that the idea uppermost in my mind was, that I should . 
now be able to enter the famous cabinet that had been 
closed against me and my ardent longing ever since my 
childhood. I therefore abruptly interrupted the executor 
in some financial details he was expounoing to me, by in- 
quiring whether he had been aware that Sir Edmund was 
abroad ? 

" No, Sir Charles, no," replied he ; " but if you had 
waited till I had finished one thing before entering upon 
another, I should have ended by informing you that 
some months ago your late uncle entrusted this box 
(here he drew a little wooden chest from his pocket) to 
my care, telling me I was to deliver it into your hands 
only in the event of his death. This looked like a pre- 
paration for a journey, but Sir Edmund said nothing of 
the kind, and I have never seen him since that day." 

He then handed me the little chest, the key of which 
was tied to the handle of the lid, but wrapped in a paper 
that was sealed in several places by my uncle's signet 
ring. The executor, who was likewise my uncle's lawyer, 
then discreetly rose, and, after recommending himself to 
the new Baronet's patronage, bowed himself out amidst a 
thousand professions of regard and offers of service. 

I did not press him to stay and see what was in the 
chest, though I suppose he expected me to do so, but as 
soon as he was gone, I bolted the door, and proceeded to 
break the seals with a beating heart. The contents of 
the chest were a large key and a small one. The former 
I took to be the house-door key of Sir Edmund's mansion, 
and the latter was, I surmised, a duplicate of the key of 
the much-talked-of closet. This seemed to me just as if 
Sir Edmund's spirit had come to bid me go and take 
possession oi the house and tlie cabVafcV ^sA*^^ ^^^^'^"V 
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him that I did not expect to call upon him for the latter 
gift in a hurry, as my heart was perfectly free; and 
after a little more desultonr conversation on this head, in 
which I thought I could perceive that Sir Edmund 
rather approved than disapproved of my intention of 
remaining a bachelor for tne present, he dismissed me, 
saying that he had an appointment, but that whenever 
I wanted his advice I might write a note to him, and he 
would appoint an interview. 

This was another way of telling me not to trouble him 
with my visits, and I perceived that, truly enough, the 
house next door was not intended for me. 

Danvers was waiting below to ask me whether 1 had 
succeeded? Being just fresh from my uncle's presence, 
and having seen no ^Symptoms of failing reason on his 
part, nor any signs of a deliberate intention to starve 
himself, it struck me that the old butler might, perhaps, 
be himself somewhat of a visionary, and that a want of 
memory, natural at his great age, might make him conr 
strue days into weeks ; and though I knew by my own 
experience Sir Edmund secreted himself often for days, 
I trusted that the supposed prolongation of his absences 
was entirely attributable to his attendant's fanc^. I 
therefore replied in as satisfactory a tone as I could 
summon: "I think, Danvers, it is all right with Sir 
Edmund, and that we need not be uneasy aoout him." 

But I was soon after convinced that the butlei's as- 
sertions were not chimerical. 

It chanced that the next day I received a present 
from a friend in the country, of some very fine hot- 
house fruit, when, recollecting that my uncle had men- 
tioned that fruit formed a great portion of his diet, I set 
aside the best part of it, and despatched a messenger to 
Westminster, with my respects to Sir Edmund, and the 
request that he would allow me to offer him the contents 
of the accompanying basket. It was accordingly left at 
bis house, ana no answer waited iot. 
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li I heard no more of Sir Edmund for a fortnight, and 

;t being almost surprised he had not acknowledged my 

li offering, slight as it was, I knocked at his door one day 

■ merely to ask Danvers whether his master were in good 

I health, and whether, by any mischance, the fruit had 

I I not reached him. The butler informed me he had not 
m seen his master since the day I called, for he "went 
li away," as he styled it, on the same afternoon ; he as- 
sured me, however, that he had put the basket in his 

i\ sitting-room, but it had remained imtouched, since some 
^: of the grapes had even turned mouldy. The good old 
man could hardly . have furnished me with a more 
[1 striking proof that he was no dreamer, but in perfect 
B possession of. his faculties, when he had remarked on Sir 
I. Edmimd's absences — and as I was musing with renewed 
ti surprise on this fresh proof of conviction, he added : 
b " But I almost wonder. Master Charlie, what made you 
i think of sending the fruit at all. For you may re- 
fl member that Sir JEdmund hardly ever touches any." 
f Here was an odd discrepancy between the testimony 

f of the master and the servant — ^between the purveyor 
f through whose hands everything passed, and the con- 
sumer, who positively told me he ate a quantity of fine 
I fruit. It was enough to distract a lawyer ! 
J " Surely, Danvers, you must be mistaken," observed 

I, " for Sir Edmund told me he is extremely fond of 
I fruit, and, what is more, eats a great deal of it. Nay, 
it was this remark that induced me to send the basket, 
\ for else, as you observe, I should have scarcely thought 
I it particularly acceptable to him." 
t " Sir," said the butler, " all that master ever eats is 

! served up by me. I keep the accoimts, and did so even 
\ in Ally's time, for she was no scholar, and, to my know- 
! ledge, no fruit has been purchased for Sir Edmimd since 
the last fifteen years." 

This was such positive evidence that \ tvct^ i^ ^s?^- 
cliced to think it more likely my xinde \v3A n\«vq\ns» <5?l 
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fruit, of which he fancied he'partook, than that Danvers's 
accounts could be at fault. r 

"At any rate," said I, determined to test everything a 
to the utmost, " if he does not care for the grapes theio- ^ 
selves, he likes the juice of the grape it seems, since he 1 
drinks such a variety of foreign A\'ines." t 

The butler stared. c 

" Lord bless you, Master Charlie, what can have put i 
such a thing into your liead ? " cried he. ^^ Why, I i 
scarcely uncork a bottle for him once in two years." 

I feU from one surprise into another. 

" Then now, Danvers," said I, " I am more than ever 
convinced that either my uncle's mind is unsettled, or 
that he carries on a separate existence in some other 
house ; the only puzzle is how he contrives to get from 
home without being seen, and should he carnr out his 
plan of knocking down the adjoining house, I own my 
wonder will be greatly increased." 

I turned from my uncle's door more dissatisfied than 
ever, and really uneasy at this mystery that baffled me 
at every turn. I did not see Sir Edmund till some 
weeks after, and then only for a short visit (having gODC 
through the necessary form of requesting an interview), 
to consult him on some business, about which I wanted 
to ask his advice. At the same time I mentioned that I 
entertained thoughts of travelling abroad, as I considered 
it was high time for me to become acquainted vrith the 
Continent, upon which he laid his hand on my ann, 
saying emphatically : " Wait a while, Charlie, my boy, 
and you shall travel in right royal style. I intend to 
present you a travelling carriage one of these days.** 

Had he not pronounced these words in a serious and 
almost sad tone, I should have thought he were mocking 
me ; as it was, I wavered between taking them for the va- 
garies of a disordered brain, or as the expression of a real, 
sober project, and therefore only bowed byway of acknow- 
ledgmentf without going into the maXlet «svj ixxtfiiftssc* 
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\ When winter had fairly set in, I saw less and less of 

my uncle, though I continued calling secretly every now 

i and then, to converse with the butler. But to my great 

t grief, my poor old friend, whose thread of life seemed to 

ft nave been stretched out to the utmost by his zealous wish 

to watch over his master as long as possible, sickened and 

died with the first cold weather, earnestly recommending 

\ me on his death-bed to see that Sir Edmund did not 

Ir starve himself — the fixed idea that had been uppermost 

' in his mind for so many years. After this he oecame 

delirious, and talked about King James visiting Sir 

f Wilfred (that was my grandfather) in his cabinet, and 

i of Sir Wilfred's going to Queen Elizabeth's court with 

i his outlandish wife, and a heap of things besides, evi- 

i dently fragments of events that I knew nothing of, xmtil 

I insensibility succeeded, and he sank as quietly as an 

1; infant going off to sleep. 

My uncle was locked up at the time this worthy 
servant died, and, on emerging from his closet, was, as I 
\ afterwards found, much affected when informed of his 

3 end. He immediately sent for me, and told me he was 
H relieved to find that I had attended the poor fellow in 

4 his last moments, and even thanked me for my atten- 
g tions. He then asked whether Danvers had given me 
3 any message for himf I thought this a good oppor- 
■ tunity to say that his dying attendant had expressed an 
\ uneasiness about him, and, on my uncle's looking up in- 
r quiringly, I added, with some hesitation : " I mean with 
R regard to your mode of living and diet." 

" Poor fellow ! " said my uncle, "I fancy he and Ally 
thought I had a deliberate intention of starving myself 
I to death." 

r He then told me that he intended to somewhat reduce 

; his establishment now that poor Danvers was gone, espe- 
cially as he felt more than ever a longing for quiet and 
retirement. To me it seemed thai \m m^>MA\i^^^^s^a^i. 
one long retirement^ ever since lliiadi^ri.o'^rG.^iscL — ^^^^^ 
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literally spent in a closet — ^but not being in the habit of 
remonstrating with him I said nothing, and shortly after i 
we parted as usual, though it was ordained by Pro-i ' 
vidence that we were never to meet again. | 

Sir Edmund carried the purposed reduction of his ! 
household into immediate effect, and I now had no pre- ^ 
text left for calHng, since all the other servants were 
utter strangers to me, I was, therefore, obliged to give 
up watching over my uncle, as poor Danvers nad recom- 
mended me to do, nor could I reproach myself for not 
fulfilling his dying injunctions, since, in the first place^ ^ 
the door was morally closed against me, and in the next \ 

Elace it was evident to me that since Sir Edmund . had 
ved through so many days and weeks of seclusion, he 
would have died long ago if he had had no other means 
of sustenance than tne food served up by his butler, and 
therefore the danger could be no greater than it was 
before I went to college. 

Still, as a kind of matter of conscience, I went every 
three weeks or so to walk in the neighbourhood, and 

Eass by my uncle's door, and each time I did so, the 
ouse looked more and more deserted. At length it had 
so much the appearance of being no longer mhabited 
from the kitchen and parlour shutters being closed, and ' 
the windows remaining uncleaned ; it was, in short, so 
exactly the coimterpart of the house next door, which 
had been professedly empty for some months, that I ' 
could no longer repress a wish of inquiring into the \ 
matter, and indeed I fancied it was my duty to do so. I 
therefore went into a shop in a neighbouring street, for 
the ostensible purpose of purchasing a pair of gloves, but 
in reaHty to see what information I could glean, and I 
found no trouble in setting the glover to talk on the 
subject, as Sir Edmund's singular mode of life was the 
wonder of the neighbourhood. i 

What I learned from the glover was, that my unde ! 
bad long ago dismissed all his servants, aiv^ at^^\fe^\.^ 
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charwoman ; then he finished by dismissing the char- 
woman, and the house was shut up as I had now seen. 
And on my inquiring whether Sir Edmund was occa- 
sionally seen walking about, he repUed that the Baronet 
had not " darkened nis own doors," as he oddly termed 
it, for a couple of years at least. : He thought, however, 
that he had removed out of the house by night, as nobody 
had seen him go away, and he concluded, as the only 
means of accoimting for both houses standing empty, 
that they were probably in Chancery. After I had lis- 
tened to all the glover had to say, without betraying my 
relationship to the person with whose affairs he seemed 
to be thus glibly acquainted, I told him that I felt so 
interested by this curious account that I should return 
for another pair of gloves, some time hence, in hopes of 
hearing the sequel. 

From that time forward I went pretty often to the 

flover^s, but I soon foimd that, although he took care to 
eep my curiosity alive by occasionally stating that such 
or such reports were current in the neighbourhood, and 
by promismg some more positive news next time, some- 
how next time never came, and I perceived that he had 
nothing new to tell me. I don't know, indeed, why I con- 
tinued going to the shop, except that it seemed the only 
link, slender as it was, that still bound me to my uncle. 

I continued to receive my remittances as regularly as 
ever, which convinced me, in spite of the glover^s asser- 
tions to the contrary, that Sir Edmund must still inhabit 
his house, notwithstanding its deserted appearance, and 
I conjectured he had turned away all his servants, merely 
in order to indulge in his strange habits more unre- 
strainedly. I was therefore excessively surprised, some 
months after, on receiving a letter from an English in- 
habitant of the Golden Islands, or lies d'Hiires, on the 
southern coast of France, informing me of Sir Edmimd's 
death, which had taken place somewhat svsAjieoJcj ^\!^s» 
hotLse^ whither he had invited the "BaioTve\. iox O^^kv^ ^ 
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air. My correspondent assured me every attention had 
been paid him, out that my relation had been so little 
conscious of his approaching end — and, indeed^ even the 
physician had so little anticipated a fatal termination to 
his malady — that there had been no time to send for me; 
and, moreover, that it was only an hour before his demise 
that Sir Edmund had mentioned the fact of his haying a 
nephew in England, to whom he wished the news to oe 
communicated, and had, in consequence, given my direc- 
tion, together with that of the executor, who kept a copy 
of Ins will. 

I read the letter over a dozen times before I could 
completely understand its contents. For how could I 
account for Sir Edmund's beins a resident in the Gt>ldeii 
Isles, while I thought him in Westminster? When had 
he set off, and why had he not apprised me of his intended 
journey? And, above all, why had he deserted his 
favourite house so unaccountably? All these ouestioDS 
rushed upon my brain at once, and I felt as if 1 should 
go mad for want of obtaining the solution. I was there- 
fore reUeved, a couple of hours afterwards, by the visit 
of my uncle's executor, who waited on me in order to 
communicate the sad intelligence, which he presumed I 
had not yet heard. 

Finding I was already apprised of the contents of the 
letter he brought for my perusal, he proceeded, after 
uttering a few common-place condolences, mixed with 
remarks on the brevity of human life, to inform me that 
my uncle had appointed me the heir to his large property, 
including the two houses he possessed in Westminster. 

I was never covetous nor interested, and my uncle's 
liberality had always been such that I must have been 
perverse indeed had I ever thought of his death as likely 
to enrich me. I was therefore by no means elated by the 
intelligence of my new fortune, and was almost disgusted 
at the ofBciousness with which the executor kept Sir 
Charie84nff me at every word, as if to xemrndTxi'^ thaJt I 
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svas now a rich man, and entitled to a greater degree of 
respect. On the other hand, as I had never been on 
kerms of intimacy with mv uncle, and his loss could not 
be supposed to affect me aeeply, I confess, to my shame, 
that tne idea uppermost in my mind was, that I should . 
now be able to enter the famous cabinet that had been 
closed against me and my ardent longing ever since my 
childhood. I therefore abruptly interrupted the executor 
in some financial details he was expounding to me, by in- 
quiring whether he had been aware that Sir Edmund was 
abroad ? 

" No, Sir Charles, no," replied he ; " but if you had 
waited till I had finished one thing before entering upon 
another, I should have ended by informing you that 
some months ago your late uncle entrusted this box 
(here he drew a little wooden chest from his pocket) to 
my care, telling me I was to deliver it into your hands 
only in the event of his death. This looked like a pre- 
paration for a journey, but Sir Edmund said nothing of 
the kind, and I have never seen him since that day." 

He then handed me the little chest, the key of which 
was tied to the handle of the lid, but wrapped in a paper 
that was sealed in several places by my uncle's signet 
ring. The executor, who was likewise my uncle's lawyer, 
then discreetly rose, and, after recommending himself to 
the new Baronet's patronage, bowed himself out amidst a 
thousand professions of regard and offers of service. 

I did not press him to stay and see what was in the 
chest, though I suppose he expected me to do so, but as 
soon as he was gone, I bolted tne door, and proceeded to 
break the seals with a beating heart. The contents of 
the chest were a large key and a small one. The former 
I took to be the house-door key of Sir Edmimd's mansion, 
and the latter was, I surmised, a duplicate of the key of 
the much-talked-of closet. This seemed to me just as if 
Sir Edmund's spirit had come to bid me go and taks^ 
possession oi the house and the caSomeX* axiS.\Jcka ^^^-tj^i^^ 
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coveted — at least, so I intei'preted it — and I therefore 
lost no time in driving do^yn to Westminster, where I 
was set down in an adjacent street, as I preferred walk- 
ing to my uncle's residence not to excite any stir in the 
neighbourhood. 

On reaching his door, and drawing forth the key to 
apply it to the lock, I discovered that it was too large, and 
now perceived I had been over-precipitate in setting it 
down to be his house-door key as a matter of course. I 
was therefore about to retire somewhat disappointed, 
when happening to recollect that the next house also 
stood empty (for my uncle had not yet carried into ejffect 
his plan of demolishing it), I took it into my head to try 
whether the key would fit it any better, and, to my great 
satisfaction, I immediately obtained an entrance. I now 
crossed the hall, and on going into a small garden behind 
the house, I found that a portion of the wall, which 
divided it from my uncle's premises, had been pulled 
down, and that by this means I could effect an entry by 
the back door into Sir Edmund's dwelling. No doubt 
my uncle had thought it safest to bolt and bar the door 
of the furnished house, which was more likely to tempt 
the cupidity of thieves than an empty one coidd be. 

I experienced a strange sensation of awe as my steps 
resounded through the deserted old house, and I felt its 
damp, clammy atmosphere — the natural result of its 
being so long shut up— clinging about me like a wet 
cloak, and recalled the familiar faces I had seen within 
its walls, but which now, alas ! were numbered with the 
dead ! Foremost among these were, of course, poor Ally 
and the true-hearted Danvers — those patterns of faithful 
servants ! Nor do I exaggerate when I say that willingly 
would I have given two-thirds of the fortune that was 
now mine, could I have recalled them into existence, so 
that I might have felt certain there were two beings in 
the world who really cared for me 1 

I now reached the landing-plaxie, and o^eTv^^LTK^ \3LTveWa 
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sitting-room, where lay scattered over the chairs, tables, 
and even floor, a curioiLS medley of sealed letters, parcels, 
. food of various descriptions in different stages of decom- 
position, and articles of attire, which I could only just 
distinguish by the light that streamed through the heart- 
shaped holes of the closed shutters. As I threaded my 
way through these relics, which seemed so vividly to re- 
trace the recent presence of the departed, I felt as though 
I were almost about to rifle a tomb, and my hand trembled, 
and my heart beat violentlv, as I drew forth the key to 
unlock the closet. Yet, after all, I was doing no harm, 
and only performing the natural office of an heir taking 
possession of his property. 

The door resisted at fost, for the damp atmosphere had 
caused the wood to swell ; nay, it required all my strength 
to dislodge it from its frame, and as it opened towards 
me, and not into the closet, I had nearly been flung down 
in the attempt. But 1 had now reached the goal of a 
life's wishes, and looked inside the closet, when, to my 
surprise, instead of the wonderful things I expected to 
see, there was an odd one enough to be sure, namely, a 
sedan-chair that nearly filled it, but neither table, nor 
chairs, nor furniture, and nothing but a bundle of papers 
on a shelf near the window, which I must observe was so 
high from the groimd that it was no wonder I could not 
see into the room from the laundry. 

I stood gazing at the sedan in speeclJess astonishment. 
Why was it here? What coula my uncle do in this 
room by the day together? These were the questions I 
kept asking myself for want of having any one else to 
ask, and the more I pondered upon the subject, the 
further I seemed from its solution. And he who could 
alone have furnished the clue was gone ! And the long- 
ings of a life were to be frustrated ! And the mystery- 
would remain unsolved! My brain was on fire, and a 
sharp pang shot through my heart. I felt ^^ \?. <fc^ 
were the punishment of an ail-seeii\gYxoV\ftkSv\a^\<3t^a>c^ 
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secret exultation, that same morning, when I thought to 
become master of Sir Edmund's secret ! 

On recovering a little from my stupefaction, I at length 
opened the sedan, to see whether anything were conc^ed 
within it that could account for my uncle's monomania — 
whether the cushions were stuffed with gold, or papers 
containing state secrets were sewn up in the lining ; in 
short, I looked I know not for what, for of money I 
had more than a sufficiency, but I thirsted after un- 
known wonders. 

After convincing myself that the sedan contained ab- 
solutely nothing that could enlighten me, I sat down on 
the seat, with my head leaning in one comer, and in- 
dulged in a long day-dream, during which I evoked all 
the events of my past life, rehearsing minutely each 
phase of my boyhood's craving after the mysterious 
closet ; the more intelligent longings of my manhood to 
solve a seemingly unaccountable enigma, up to my pre- 
sent disappointment, when death suddenly stood between 
me and my curiosity, like the symbohc sphinx of an 
Egyptian tomb, whicn reminds us that the grave never 
gives up the secrets confided to its bosom. I now re- 
proached myself for not having had the courage to aak 
my uncle the meaning of the mystery of his existence ; 
but I promised myself I would go to the Golden Isl^ 
just as if I could commune with his spirit the better 1^ 
visiting his last earthly abode. And, " Oh 1 " thought % 
^^ would that I were there already ! " The words were 
not cold upon my lips, before I ielt the sedan uplifted^ 
and without being able to perceive how I got out of the 
house, and in less time than I have taken to describe it^ 
I was safely deposited in the place I mentioned, namely^ 
one of the lies d'Hi^res, or Golden Isles 1 

Wonder-struck, half awed, half delighted, scarcely 
crediting my senses on perceiving I had reached an un- 
known land, I got out of the sedan, when, to my utter 
dismaj^ the vehicle vanished froniL my «iv^t. By on 
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instinctive perception, I immediately guessed I had been 
taken to the place I had mentioned ; but not knowing 
the country, it was only by asking the first person I 
happened to meet, that I obtained the confirmation of 
my supposition. 

I was now in a great perplexity as to what I should do. 
I at once resolved that I would not go and make myself 
known to my uncle's friend, for I had now nothing more 
to leam^ having by chance hit upon tlie secret TL wanted 
to fathom; and how could I have accoimted for my 
rapid journey, without putting him into a confidence 
which Sir Edmund had the prudence to conceal from 
every one ? On the other hand, I had not a great deal 
of money about me, and I felt sorely puzzled how I was 
to travel back to England, since my vehicle had forsaken 
me, and in such a dilemma my uncle's friend might have 
been serviceable to me. 

In the mean time I strolled towards the nearest village, 
and after inquiring whether an English gentleman had 
not recently died in those parts, and being answered in 
the affirmative, I asked to be directed to nis grave, and 
was shown a burying-ground, not very far off, where I 
was informed that I should find his last resting-place, 
marked by a white marble slab, placed horizontally on 
the ground* 

I set out on my melancholy pilgrimage, and after 
searching in the city of the dead for a fresh-looking 
grave, I at last found one on which was engraved the 
name of Sir Edmund Neville, with the date of his 
decease and his age in Latin, followed by the word 
Hesurgarriy which is the motto of our family arms, that 
represent a phoenix. This was at the head of the slab, 
which lay flat on the ground ; and after an intervening 
blank, that occupied the greater part of its leneth, there 
were some Arabic characters at the bottom, which (having 
studied that language at college, at the express desw:^ ot 
Sir Edmund, himself an accomip\\s\veSL ^OasX^st \si. '^Jaa 
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oriental tongues) I was able to decipher, though very im- 
perfectly imitated by the stonemason. But though the let- 
ters were Arabian, the words were English, and ran thus : 

When through life's glass our sand has run, 
The goal's in view — the race half won — 
For death's last journey that draws near 
Let's calmly say: "Sedan, appear!" 

No sooner had I read these words, pronouncing them 
half aloud as I slowly made them out, than my lost sedan 
stood beside me on the green sod, though how it came 
there I could not devise. 

"Excellent uncle!" thought I; "he foresaw that I 
should visit his grave, and having no time to divulge his 
secret, or not choosing to trust it to a letter, he had 
devised this ingenious mode of enabling the dead to 
speak to the living." For besides the great chance of an 
Arabian scholar in those parts being acquainted with the 
English tongue, or an English traveller happening to 
know Arabic characters, the words would have conveyed 
no meaning to any but an interested party. 

I had scarcely had time to form these thoughts into 
words before I found myself back again in the closet in 
Westminster, and being now convinced of what an in- 
estimable treasure I was possessed, my heart overflowed 
with gratitude to Sir Edmund's memory, for it seemed 
to me that had he becmeathed me nothing but the house 
containing the sedan, I should have been rich indeed. I 
now also retrospectively saw what he meant by promising 
me a travelling carriage, and by advising me to postpone 
making the grand tour, which would have been a clear 
loss of time for the heir to such a sedan. Probablv he 
felt he had not long to live when he threw out those 
hints ! I became partially enlightened, at the same time, 
as to the noise that had so scared my juvenile fancy — ^it 
was caused by the sedan returning to a simk place in the 
floor, where it always stood ; and as it always came back 
empty before it came back full, of course the noise was 
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charwoman ; then he finished by dismissing the char- 
woman, and the house was shut up as I had now seen. 
And on my inquiring whether Sir Edmund was occa- 
sionally seen walking about, he replied that the Baronet 
had not " darkened his own doors," as he oddly termed 
it, for a couple of years at least. : He thought, however, 
that he had removed out of the house by night, as nobody 
had seen him go away, and he concluded, as the only 
means of accounting for both houses standing empty, 
that they were probably in Chancery. After I had lis- 
tened to all the glover had to say, without betraying my 
relationship to the person with whose affairs he seemed 
to be thus glibly acquainted, I told him that I felt so 
interested by this curious account that I should return 
for another pair of gloves, some time hence, in hopes of 
hearing the sequel. 

From that time forward I went pretty often to the 
glover^s, but I soon fomid that, although he took care to 
keep my curiosity alive by occasionally stating that such 
or such reports were current in the neighbourhood, and 
by promising some more positive news next time, some- 
how next time never came, and I perceived that he had 
nothing new to tell me. I don't know, indeed, why I con- 
tinued going to the shop, except that it seemed the only 
link, slender as it was, that still bound me to my uncle. 

I continued to receive my remittances as regularly as 
ever, which convinced me, in spite of the glover^s asser- 
tions to the contrary, that Sir Edmund must still inhabit 
his house, notwithstanding its deserted appearance, and 
I conjectured he had turned away all his servants, merely 
in order to indulge in his strange habits more unre- 
strainedly. I was therefore excessively surprised, some 
months after, on receiving a letter from an English in- 
habitant of the Golden Islands, or Hes d'Hiferes, on the 
southern coast of France, informing me of Sir Edmund's 
death, which had taken place somewhat ^^xsiAAfeTJcj ^\ifi. 
house, whither he had invited the "Baton^X. lot ^^ax:^^ <^ 
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certain restrictions not enjoined upon the original pos- 
sessor, as I shall presently explain. But in a morocco 
letter-case, tied up in the heart of the papers, I found 
what perhaps interested me yet more, being unconnected 
memoranda of different epochs in the lives of the father 
and the son, from which I learned that when Sir Wilfred 
(my grandfather, after whom my little godson here was 
named, who was a knight, Sir Edmund being the first 
baronet of our f amik) went to Spain on a secret embassy, 
he rescued a poor Moorish astrologer from the claws of 
the Inquisition, and brought him safe to England, where, 
as a lasting proof of gratitude to his benefactor, he 
fashioned the sedan, stipulating that this valuable heir- 
loom could only be retained on the condition of absolute 
secresy on the part of each successive owner ; having pro- 
bably seen enough of the world to have experiencea how 
dangerous it is to be wiser than one's neighbours, and 
fancying that he might become liable to persecution 
from Queen Elizabeth had the secret of his necromantic 
skill got abroad. 

Sir Wilfred therefore bound himself by the required 
vow never to divulge the secret — a vow his heirs would 
gladly continue keeping not to forfeit the vehicle, and 
which my uncle religiously maintained, probably on those 
grounds, since the maker had long since been gathered 
to his fathiers, and was beyond the reach of human 
malice or persecution. It was at that period that Sir 
Wilfred took the house in Westminster, unknown, I 
believe, to Lady Neville, as a secure place for the build- 
ing and lodging of the sedan. The astrologer, who lodged 
under his roof, performed his task in the very closet 
where the vehicle ever afterwards stood. 

According to the charter, if I may so denominate it, 
granted to my grandfather, the sedan, or rather litter 
(sedans being unknown in Elizabeth's time, though my 
uncle and I always called it so), was to take him through 
ea/^A^ airyjirej and water^^^ pithily expressed in some old 
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charwoman ; then he finished by dismissing the char- 
woman, and the house was shut up as I had now seen. 
And on my inquiring whether Sir Edmund was occa- 
sionally seen walking about, he replied that the Baronet 
had not " darkened his own doors," as he oddly termed 
it, for a couple of years at least. ; He thought, however, 
that he had removed out of the house by nignt, as nobody 
had seen him go away, and he concluded, as the only 
means of accounting for both houses standing empty, 
that they were probably in Chancery. After I had lis- 
tened to all the glover had to say, without betraying my 
relationship to the person with whose affairs he seemed 
to be thus glibly acquainted, I told him that I felt so 
interested by this curious account that I should return 
for another pair of gloves, some time hence, in hopes of 
hearing the sequel. 

From that time forward I went pretty often to the 

flover^s, but I soon fomid that, although he took care to 
eep my curiosity alive by occasionally stating that such 
or such reports were current in the neighbourhood, and 
by promising some more positive news next time, some- 
how next time never came, and I perceived that he had 
nothing new to tell me. I don't know, indeed, why I con- 
tinued going to the shop, except that it seemed the only 
link, slender as it was, that still bound me to my uncle. 

I continued to receive my remittances as regularly as 
ever, which convinced me, in spite of the glover^s asser- 
tions to the contrary, that Sir Edmund must still inhabit 
his house, notwithstanding its deserted appearance, and 
I conjectured he had turned away all his servants, merely 
in order to indulge in his strange habits more unre- 
strainedly. I was therefore excessively surprised, some 
months after, on receiving a letter from an English in- 
habitant of the Golden Islands, or Hes d'Hiferes, on the 
southern coast of France, informing me of Sir Edmund's 
death, which had taken place somewhat suddenly at his 
house, whither he had invited the "BaxoneX. iox OasaKs.^ ^V 
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air. My correspondent assured me every attention had 
been paid him, but that my relation had been so little 
conscious of his approaching end — and, indeed, even the 
physician had so little anticipated a fatal termination to 
his malady — that there had been no time to send for me; 
and, moreover, that it was only an hour before his demise 
that Sir Edmund had mentioned the fact of his having a 
nephew in England, to whom he wished the news to be 
communicated, and had, in consequence, given my direc- 
tion, together with that of the executor, who kept a copy 
of Ins will. 

I read the letter over a dozen times before I could 
completely understand its contents. For how could I 
account for Sir Edmund's beins a resident in the Golden 
Isles, while I thought him in Westminster? When had 
he set off, and why had he not apprised me of his intended 
journey? And, above all, why had he deserted his 
favourite house so unaccountably? All these questicHis 
rushed upon my brain at once, and I felt as if i should 
go mad for want of obtaining the solution. I was there- 
fore relieved, a couple of hours afterwards, by the visit 
of my uncle's executx)r, who waited on me in order to 
communicate the sad intelligence, which he presumed I 
had not yet heard. 

Finding I was already apprised of the contents of the 
letter he brought for my perusal, he proceeded, after 
uttering a few common-place condolences, mixed with 
remarks on the brevity of human life, to inform me that 
my uncle had appointed me the heir to his large property, 
including the two houses he possessed in Westminster* 

I was never covetous nor interested, and my uncle's 
liberality had always been such that I must have been 
perverse indeed had I ever thought of his death as likely 
to enrich me. I was therefore by no means elated by thie 
intelligence of my new fortune, and was almost disgusted 
at the oflSciousness with which the executor kept Sir 
CPiarles-iriff me at Qyery word, as if to Tenimd'Cftfe that I 
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was now a rich man, and entitled to a greater degree of 
respect. On the other hand, as I had never been on 
terms of intimacy with mv imcle, and his loss could not 
be supposed to affect me deeply, I confess, to my shame, 
that the idea uppermost in my mind was, that I should . 
now be able to enter the famous cabinet that had been 
closed against me and my ardent longing ever since my 
childhood. I therefore abruptly interrupted the executor 
in some financial details he was expounding to me, by in- 
quiring whether he had been aware that Sir Edmund was 
abroad ? 

" No, Sir Charles, no," replied he ; " but if you had 
waited till I had finished one thing before entering upon 
another, I should have ended by informing you that 
some months ago your late uncle entrusted this box 
(here he drew a little wooden chest from his pocket) to 
my care, telling me I was to deliver it into your hands 
only in the event of his death. This looked like a pre- 
paration for a journey, but Sir Edmund said nothing of 
the kind, and I have never seen him since that day." 

He then handed me the httle chest, the key of which 
was tied to the handle of the lid, but wrapped in a paper 
that was sealed in several places by my uncle's signet 
ring. The executor, who was likewise my uncle's lawyer, 
then discreetly rose, and, after recommending himself to 
the new Baronet's patronage, bowed himself out amidst a 
thousand professions of regard and offers of service. 

I did not press him to stay and see what was in the 
chest, though I suppose he expected me to do so, but as 
soon as he was gone, I bolted the door, and proceeded to 
break the seals with a beating heart. The contents of 
the chest were a large key and a small one. The former 
I took to be the house-door key of Sir Edmund's mansion, 
and the latter was, I surmised, a duplicate of the key of 
the much-talked-of closet. This seemed to me just as if 
Sir Edmund's spirit had come to bid me g3 and take, 
possession oi the house and the caibm'^X* «3dA*^'^ '^'^q.x^X 

I 
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nook and cranny of the house when your grandfather 
first came into it." 

" Surely, Danvers, there may be some trap or other 
that you don't know of/' said I, almost striving to con- 
vince him against my own convictions, " or some sliding 
panel that leads into the next house. Yes I that must 
be it ! " I repeated, like one who has at last solved a 
problem to his own satisfaction. 

But Danvers again knocked down my castle building 
by saying : " Nay, Master Charlie, that can't be neither. 
I know the butler next door, and he once showed me 
over the house, when his mistress was absent, and I saw 
nothing of the kind. Moreover, the old lady who in- 
habits the house has complained of being irequentiy 
startled out of her wits by the noise we make, though 
she put up double tapestry hangings to desulen the 
sound — on hearing which Sir Edmund immediately 
offered to purchase her house, or to give her in. ex- 
change any house on sale in London, which she pleased 
to choose.' 

I was perfectly astounded at this piece of prodigality, 
generous as I knew Sir Edmund to be. The lady had, 
as I f oimd on inquiry, most naturally accepted so tempt- 
ing an offer, and was to remove in a couple of months. 
A vague idea crossed my mind that, perhaps, my unde 
intended his new purchase to become my awelling, but 
on commimicating my thoughts to the worthy butler, he 
informed me that his master intended pulling down the . 
house and converting it into a garden, so as to have no 
neighbours on that side. In short, the deeper I went 
into particulars the less could I see my way, and after 
my honest friend and I had laid our heads together for 
about an hour, the results of our united wisdom did not 
tend to throw one whit more light on the subject than 
my boyish investigations had been able to do. 

It was not tUl a fortnight after this that I received a 
■ message from my uncle, stating t\xat \\q \^«t% %1 kome 
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and would be glad to see me. As the butler showed me 
up, he remincfed me, in an under voice, that I had a 
duty to perform, and that it behoved me to try and 
rescue my uncle from his habits which, he repeated, 
would be the death of him, adding : " You'll see, Master 
Charlie, how emaciated Sir Edmund looks — and I'm 
sure it's no wonder." 

I did, indeed, find my uncle much paler and thinner 
than before I left London, but when I expressed my 
concern at his altered appearance, he said his health did 
not suffer, only that he felt weaker from what he con- 
cluded to be the gradual decay of nature. 

"I am afraid, sir," said Ly "that you do not take 
enoi:^h nourishing food and gjenerous wine." 

" Oh," replied he, with a faint smile, " though Pm not 
an Oxonian like you. Master Charlie, who have, no 
doubt, learned good eating and drinking at college, yet 
I live weU after my own fashion. I never cared for 
your solid food, but I eat a quantity of fine fruit, which 
I delight in, and drink the light foreign wines, which 
suit me better than English ale. ' 

What could I say in reply to this, which showed that, 
however light his diet, my uncle did not, at any rate, 
live upon air? Though I came resolved to force him in 
his last intrenchments on this head, in pursuance of 
Danvers's earnest entreaties, he now with a few words 
raised a barrier against all further questions, which, 
however armed at all points I might be with college 
logic, I felt it impossible to attempt to overthrow — ^and 
while I was deliberating as to which was the enemy's 
weakest side. Sir Edmund interrupted my mental opera- 
tions by inquiring whether I had left any debts unpaid 
in Oxford, and being answered in the negative, he 
informed me that he now meant to double my income, 
and that as soon as I had chosen a wife, he would buy 
me furniture, and present me with a catria;gi «xA\Nsscsfc^« 
Of course I was profuse in my tkaiika, xJol^w^^ *^s3s^ 
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him that I did not expect to call upon him for the latter I 
gift in a hurry, as my heart was p>erf ectly free ; and ' 
after a little more desultorv conversation on this head, in i 
which I thought I could perceive that Sir Edmund 
rather approved than disapproved of my intention of ^ 
remaining a bachelor for the present, he dismissed me, 
saying that he had an appointment, but that whenever 
I wanted his advice I might ^Tite a note to him, and he 
would appoint an interview. 

This was another way of telling me not to trouble him 
with my visits, and I perceived that, truly enough, the 
house next door was not intended for me. 

Danvers was waiting below to ask me whether 1 had 
succeeded? Being just fresh from mv uncle's presence, 
and having seen no ^symptoms of failing reason on his 
part, nor any signs of a deliberate intention to starve 
himself, it struck me that the old butler might, perhaps, 
be himself somewhat of a visionary, and that a want of 
memonr, natural at his great age, might make him con- 
strue days into weeks ; and though I knew by my own 
experience Sir Edmund secreted himself often for days, 
I trusted that the supposed prolongation of his absences 
was entirely attributable to his attendant's fancy. I 
therefore replied in as satisfactory a tone as I could 
summon: "1 think, Danvers, it is all right with Sir 
Edmund, and that we need not be uneasy about him." 

But I was soon after convinced that the butler^s as- 
sertions were not chimerical. 

It chanced that the next day I received a present 
from a friend in the country, of some very fine hot- 
house fruit, when, recollecting that my uncle had men- 
tioned that fruit formed a great portion of his diet, I set 
aside the best part of it, and despatched a messenger to 
Westminster, with my respects to Sir Edmimd, and the 
request that he would allow me to offer him the contents . 
of the accompanying basket. It was accordingly left at | 
his house^ and no answer waited lot. 
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I heard no more of Sir Edmund for a fortnight, and 
being almost surprised he had not acknowledged my 
offering, slight as it was, I knocked at his door one day 
merely to ask Danvers whether his master were in good 
health, and whether, by any mischance, the fruit had 
not reached him. The butler informed me he had not 
seen his master since the day I called, for he "went 
away," as he styled it, on the same afternoon; he as- 
sured me, however, that he had put the basket in his 
sitting-room, but it had remained untouched, since some 
of the grapes had even turned mouldy. The good old 
man could hardly . have furnished me with a more 
striking proof that he was no dreamer, but in perfect 
possession of. his faculties, when he had remarked on Sir 
Edmund's absences — and as I was musing with renewed 
surprise on this fresh proof of conviction, he added : 
" But I almost wonder. Master Charlie, what made you 
think of sending the fruit at all. For vou may re- 
member that Sir Edmund hardly ever touches any." 

Here was an odd discrepancy between the testimony 
of the master and the servant — ^between the purveyor 
through whose hands everything passed, and the con- 
sumer, who positively told me he ate a quantity of fine 
fruit. It was enough to distract a lawyer ! 

" Surelv, Danvers, you must be mistaken," observed 
I, "for Dir Edmimd told me he is extremely fond of 
fruit, and, what is more, eats a great deal of it. Nay, 
it was this remark that induced me to send the basket, 
for else, as you observe, I should have scarcely thought 
it particularly acceptable to him." 

" Sir," said the butler, " all that master ever eats is 
served up by me. I keep the accounts, and did so even 
in Ally's time, for she was no scholar, and, to my know- 
ledge, no fruit has been purchased for Sir Edmund since 
the last fifteen years." 

This was such positive evidence that I. wo^ i<^ ^ss.- 
coined to think it more likely my mxc\^ Va^ ^^\ss^^ ^ 
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fruit, of which he fancied he'partook, than that Danvers's 
accounts could be at fault. 

" At any rate," said I, determined to test everything 
to the utmost, " if he does not care for the grapes thein- 
selves, he likes the juice of the grape it seems, since he 
drinks such a variety of foreign wines." 

The butler stared. 

" Lord bless you. Master Charlie, what can have pot 
such a thing into your head ? " cried he. '' Why, I 
scarcely uncork a bottle for him once in two years." 

I fell from one surprise into another. 

'' Then now, Danvers," said I, " I am more than eyer 
convinced that either my uncle's mind is unsettled, or 
that he carries on a separate existence in some other 
house ; the only puzzle is how he contrives to get from 
home without being seen, and should he carry out his 
plan of knocking down the adjoining house, I own my 
wonder will be greatly increased." 

I turned from my uncle's door more dissatisfied than 
ever, and really uneasy at this mystenr that baffled me 
at every turn. I did not see Sir Edmund till some 
weeks after, and then only for a short visit (having gone 
through the necessary form of requesting an interview), 
to consult him on some business, about which I wantei 
to ask his advice. At the same time I mentioned that I 
entertained thoughts of travelling abroad, as I considered 
it was high time for me to become acquainted 'with the 
Continent, upon which he laid his hand on my arm, 
saying emphatically : " Wait a while, Charlie, my boy, 
and you shall travel in right royal style. I intend to 
present you a travelling carriage one of these days.** 

Had he not pronounced these words in a serious and 
almost sad tone, I should have thought he were mocking 
me ; as it was, I wavered between taking them for the va- 
garies of a disordered brain, or as the expression of a real, 
sober project, and therefore only bowed byway of acknow- 
ledgment, without going into tlie inatXet «kj ivxx^JiRKt, 
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When winter had fairly set in, I saw less and less of 
my uncle, though I continued calling secretly every now 
and then, to converse with the butler. But to my great 
grief, my poor old friend, whose thread of life seemed to 
nave been stretched out to the utmost by his zealous wish 
to watch over his master as long as possible, sickened and 
died with the first cold weather, earnestly recommending 
me on his death-bed to see that Sir Edmund did not 
starve himself — the fixed idea that had been uppermost 
in his mind for so many years. After this he oecame 
delirious, and talked about King James visiting Sir 
Wilfred (that was my grandfather) in his cabinet, and 
of Sir Wilfred's going to Queen Elizabeth's court with 
his outlandish wife, and a heap of things besides, evi- 
dently fragments of events that I knew nothing of, until 
insensibility succeeded, and he sank as quietly as an 
infant going off to sleep. 

My uncle was locked up at the time this worthy 
servant died, and, on emerging from his closet, was, as I 
afterwards found, much affected when informed of his 
end. He immediately sent for me, and told me he was 
relieved to find that I had attended the poor fellow in 
his last moments, and even thanked me for my atten- 
tions. He then asked whether Danvers had given me 
any message for him? I thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to say that his dying attendant had expressed an 
uneasiness about him, and, on my uncle's loolang up in- 
quiringly, I added, with some hesitation : " I mean with 
regard to your mode of living and diet." 

" Poor lellow ! " said my imcle, "I fancy he and Ally 
thought I had a deliberate intention of starving myself 
to death." 

He then told me that he intended to somewhat reduce 
his establishment now that poor Danvers was gone, espe- 
cially as he felt more than ever a longing for quiet and 
retirement. To me it seemed that liia Me \vi3^\i^'e^\s^ 
one long retirement^ ever since lloLad-^MiovroL^^JasL — ^^\>5l^ 
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and from one set of little hands into another, till it was 
so thumbed, and had grown so ragged, that, under 
George II.'s reign, it bid fair to cease amusing any 
more Hamiltons, great or small, unless some steps were 
taken to preserve it, when the then owner hit upon the 
sublime idea of having it printed for private circulation. 
And thus a number of his friends and their children 
were gratified by the possession of so rare a book, while 
the venerable original was allowed to rest in its case, and 
was from thenceforward only shown to the antiquarians 
who visited at the hall. But now that not only the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, but even the diffusion of amusement 
is reckoned, almost a duty in our more enlightened days, 
the present representative of the Hamilton family, in 
accordance wim the spirit of the age, considers the 
monopoly of a book to oe quite as im justifiable as the 
monopoly of any other marketable wares, and has, there- 
fore, allowed Sir Wilfred's adventures to be printed for 
general circulation, from off one of the copies in his pos- 
session, in hopes that, instead of merely contributing to 
fill up the idle hours of one family circle and their privi- 
leged friends, they may now amuse thousands of readers 
all over the country — ay, and even across the wide seas, 
throughout the whole of her Majesty's dominions, over 
which, it has been so poetically said, "the sun never 
sets." 

These adventures or " Flights," as the old manuscript 
has it, are narrated in the third person, and partake of 
the style of Sir Wilfred and of Sir Edmund, here and 
there corrected by the more polished Sir Charles, to 
which we have occasionally added our own annotations 
and modem expressions, as seemed fit to us. The 
rugged character of Sir Wilfred's notes, and probably 
his want of geographical knowledge, are the cause that, 
in sundry cases, the scene takes place in some " country 
or countries unknown," as a jury would say. 
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charwoman ; then he finished by dismissing the char- 
woman, and the house was shut up as I had now seen. 
And on my inquiring whether Sir Edmund was occa- 
sionally seen walking about, he replied that the Baronet 
had not " darkened his own doors," as he oddly termed 
it, for a couple of years at least. : He thought, however, 
that he had removed out of the house by night, as nobody 
had seen him go away, and he concluded, as the only 
means of accounting for both houses standing empty, 
that they were probably in Chancery. After I had lis- 
tened to all the glover had to say, without betraying my 
relationship to the person with whose affairs he seemed 
to be thus glibly acquainted, I told him that I felt so 
interested by this curious accoimt that I should return 
for another pair of gloves, some time hence, in hopes of 
hearing the sequel. 

From that time forward I went pretty often to the 
glover^ s, but I soon found that, although he took care to 
keep my curiosity alive by occasionally stating that such 
or such reports were current in the neighbourhood, and 
by promising some more positive news next time, some- 
how next time never came, and I perceived that he had 
nothing new to tell me. I don't know, indeed, why I con- 
tinued going to the shop, except that it seemed the only 
link, slender as it was, that still bound me to my uncle. 

I continued to receive my remittances as regularly as 
ever, which convinced me, in spite of the glover^s asser- 
tions to the contrary, that Sir Edmund must still inhabit 
his house, notwithstanding its deserted appearance, and 
I conjectured he had turned away all his servants, merely 
in order to indulge in his strange habits more imre- 
strainedly. I was therefore excessively surprised, some 
months after, on receiving a letter from an English in- 
habitant of the Golden Islands, or Hes d'Hiferes, on the 
southern coast of France, informing me of Sir Edmund's 
death, which had taken place somewhat suddewl^ ^ ti^ 
house^ yvhither he had invited the "Baioii^eX, lox Owsxs.^ ^ 
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air. My correspondent assured me every attention had 
been paid him, but that my relation had been so little 
conscious of his approaching end — and, indeed, even the 
physician had so little anticipated a fatal termination to 
his malady — that there had been no time to send for me; 
and, moreover, that it was only an hoiu* before his demise 
that Sir Edmund had mentioned the fact of his haying a 
nephew in England, to whom he wished the news to m 
communicated, and had, in consequence, given my direc- 
tion, together with that of the executor, who kept a copy 
of lus will. 

I read the letter over a dozen times before I could 
completely understand its contents. For how could I 
account for Sir Edmund's being a resident in the Golden 
Isles, while I thought him in Westminster? When had 
he set off, and why had lie not apprised me of his intended 
journey? And, above all, why had he deserted his 
favourite house so unaccountably? All these questioDS 
rushed upon my brain at once, and I felt as if I should 
go mad for want of obtaining the solution. I was there- 
fore relieved, a couple of hours afterwards, by the visit 
of my uncle's executx)r, who waited on me in order to 
communicate the sad intelligence, which he presumed I 
had not yet heard. 

Finding I was already apprised of the contents of the 
letter he brought for my perusal, he proceeded, after 
uttering a few common-place condolences, mixed with 
remarks on the brevity of human life, to inform me that 
my uncle had appointed me the heir to his large property, 
including the two houses he possessed in Westminster. 

I was never covetous nor interested, and my uncle's 
liberality had always been such that I must have been 
perverse indeed had I ever thought of his death as likely 
to enrich me. I was therefore by no means elated by the 
intelligence of my new fortune, and was almost disgusted 
at the oflSciousness with which the executor kept Sir 
CliarlesHnff me at every word, as if to xenmid-mft thajt I 
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was now a rich man, and entitled to a greater degree of 
respect. On the other hand, as I had never been on 
terms of intimacy with my imcle, and his loss could not 
be supposed to affect me deeply, I confess, to my shame, 
that tne idea uppermost in my mind was, that I should . 
now be able to enter the famous cabinet that had been 
closed against me and my ardent longing ever since my 
childhood. I therefore abruptly interrupted the executor 
in some financial details he was expounding to me, by in- 
quiring whether he had been aware that Sir Edmund was 
abroad ? 

" No, Sir Charles, no," replied he ; " but if you had 
waited till I had finished one thing before entering upon 
another, I should have ended by informing you that 
some months ago your late uncle entrusted this box 
(here he drew a little wooden chest from his pocket) to 
my care, telling me I was to deliver it into your hands 
only in the event of his death. This looked like a pre- 
paration for a journey, but Sir Edmund said nothing of 
the kind, and I have never seen him since that day." 

He then handed me the httle chest, the key of which 
was tied to the handle of the lid, but wrapped in a paper 
that was sealed in several places by my uncle's signet 
ring. The executor, who was likewise my uncle's lawyer, 
then discreetly rose, and, after recommending himself to 
the new Baronet's patronage, bowed himself out amidst a 
thousand professions of regard and offers of service. 

I did not press him to stay and see what was in the 
chest, though I suppose he expected me to do so, but as 
soon as he was gone, I bolted the door, and proceeded to 
break the seals with a beating heart. The contents of 
the chest were a large key and a small one. The former 
I took to be the house-door key of Sir Edmund's mansion, 
and the latter was, I surmised, a duplicate of the key of 
the much-talked-of closet. This seemed to me just as if 
Sir Edmund's spirit had come to bid me go and taka 
possession oi the house and the caibVnfiX* ^joAXiaa '^^^x'^X 
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him that I did not expect to call upon him for the latter 
gift in a hurry, as my heart was perfectly free ; and 
after a little more desultory conversation on this head, in 
which I thought I could perceive that Sir Edmund 
rather approved than disapproved of my intention of 
remaining a bachelor for the present, he dismissed me, 
saying that he had an appointment, but that whenever 
I wanted his advice I might write a note to him, and he 
would appoint an interview. 

This was another way of telling me not to trouble him 
with my visits, and I perceived that, truly enough, the 
house next door was not intended for me. 

Danvers was waiting below to ask me whether 1 had 
succeeded? Being just fresh from my uncle's presence, 
and having seen no ^symptoms of failing reason on his 
part, nor any signs of a deliberate intention to starve 
himself, it struck me that the old butler might, perhaps, 
be himself somewhat of a visionary, and that a want of 
memory, natural at his great age, might make him con- 
strue days into weeks ; and though 1 knew by my own 
experience Sir Edmund secreted mmself often for days, 
I trusted that the supposed prolongation of his absences 
was entirely attributable to his attendant's fancy. I 
therefore replied in as satisfactory a tone as I could 
summon: "1 think, Danvers, it is all right with Sir 
Edmund, and that we need not be uneasy about him/* 

But I was soon after convinced that the butler^s as- 
sertions were not chimerical. 

It chanced that the next day I received a present 
from a friend in the country, of some very fine hot- 
house fruit, when, recollecting that my uncle had men- 
tioned that fruit formed a great portion of his diet, I set 
aside the best part of it, and despatched a messenger to 
Westminster, with my respects to Sir Edmund, and the 
request that he would allow me to offer him the contents 
of the accompanying basket. It was accordingly left at 
his home, ana no answer vraited iox. 
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I heard no more of Sir Edmund for a fortnight, and 
being ahnost surprised he had not acknowledged my 
offering, slight as it was, I knocked at his door one day 
merely to ask Danvers whether his master were in good 
health, and whether, by any mischance, the fruit had 
not reached him. The butler informed me he had not 
seen his master since the day I called, for he "went 
away," as he styled it, on the same afternoon ; he as- 
sured me, however, that he had put the basket in his 
sitting-room, but it had remained untouched, since some 
of the grapes had even turned mouldy. The good old 
man could hardly . have furnished me with a more 
striking proof that he was no dreamer, but in perfect 
possession of. his faculties, when he had remarked on Sir 
Edmund's absences — and as I was musing with renewed 
surprise on this fresh proof of conviction, he added : 
"But I almost wonder. Master Charlie, what made you 
think of sending the fruit at all. For you may re- 
member that Sir Edmund hardly ever toucnes any." 

Here was an odd discrepancy between the testimony 
of the master and the servant — ^between the purveyor 
through whose hands everything passed, and the con- 
sumer, who positively told me he ate a quantity of fine 
fruit. It was enough to distract a lawyer I 

" Surety, Danvers, you must be mistaken," observed 
I, " for Sir Edmund told me he is extremely fond of 
fruit, and, what is more, eats a great deal of it. Nay, 
it was this remark that induced me to send the basket, 
for else, as you observe, I should have scarcely thought 
it particularly acceptable to him." 

" Sir," said the butler, " all that master ever eats is 
served up by me. I keep the accounts, and did so even 
in Ally's time, for she was no scholar, and, to my know- 
ledge, no fruit has been purchased for Sir Edmimd since 
the last fifteen years." 

This was such positive evidence XJaaX. \ "£\o^ ^^ ^^- 
cJiced to think it more likely my \vixc\e "W^ nK^vwns. ^^SL 
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him that I did not expect to call upon him for the latter 
gift in a hurry, as my heart was perfectly free ; and 
after a little more desultory conversation on this head, in 
which I thought I could perceive that Sir Edmund 
rather approved than disapproved of my intention of 
remaining a bachelor for the present, he dismissed me, 
saying that he had an appointment, but that whenever 
I wanted his advice I might write a note to him, and he 
would appoint an interview. 

This was another way of telling me not to trouble him 
with my visits, and I perceived that, truly enough, the 
house next door was not intended for me. 

Danvers was waiting below to ask me whether 1 had 
succeeded? Being just fresh from my uncle's presence, 
and having seen no "isymptoms of failing reason on his 
part, nor any signs of a deliberate intention to starve 
himself, it struck me that the old butler might, perhaps, 
be himself somewhat of a visionary, and that a want of 
memory, natural at his great age, might make him con- 
strue days into weeks ; and though 1 knew by my own 
experience Sir Edmund secreted Himself often for days, 
I trusted that the supposed prolongation of his absences 
was entirely attributable to his attendant's fancy. I 
therefore replied in as satisfactory a tone as I could 
summon: "I think, Danvers, it is all right with Sir 
Edmund, and that we need not be uneasy about him." 

But I was soon after convinced that the butler^s as- 
sertions were not chimerical. 

It chanced that the next day I received a present 
from a friend in the country, of some very fine hot- 
house fruit, when, recollecting that my uncle had men- 
tioned that fruit formed a great portion of his diet, I set 
aside the best part of it, and despatched a messenger to 
Westminster, with my respects to Sir Edmund, and the 
request that he would allow me to offer him the contents 
of the accompanying basket. It was accordingly left at 
his house, sma no answer "waited iox. 
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I heard no more of Sir Edmund for a fortnight, and 
being ahnost surprised he had not acknowledged my 
offering, slight as it was, I knocked at his door one day 
merely to ask Danvers whether his master were in good 
health, and whether, by any mischance, the fruit had 
not reached him. The butler informed me he had not 
seen his master since the day I called, for he " went 
away," as he styled it, on the same afternoon; he as- 
sured me, however, that he had put the basket in his 
sitting-room, but it had remained untouched, since some 
of the grapes had even turned mouldy. The good old 
man could hardly, have furnished me with a more 
striking proof that he was no dreamer, but in perfect 
possession of. his faculties, when he had remarked on Sir 
Edmund's absences — and as I was musing with renewed 
surprise on this fresh proof of conviction, he added : 
"But I almost wonder, Master Charlie, what made you 
think of sending the fruit at all. For you may re- 
member that Sir Edmund hardly ever toucnes any." 

Here was an odd discrepancy between the testimony 
of the master and the servant — ^between the purveyor 
through whose hands everything passed, and the con- 
sumer, who positively told me he ate a quantity of fine 
fruit. It was enough to distract a lawyer ! 

" Surely, Danvers, you must be mistaken," observed 
I, " for Sir Edmund told me he is extremely fond of 
fruit, and, what is more, eats a great deal of it. Nay, 
it was this remark that induced me to send the basket, 
for else, as you observe, I should have scarcely thought 
it particularly acceptable to him." 

" Sir," said the butler, " all that master ever eats is 
served up by me. I keep the accounts, and did so even 
in Ally's time, for she was no scholar, and, to my know- 
ledge, no fruit has been purchased for Sir Edmimd since 
the last fifteen years." 

This was such positive evidence tW\. \ t^ss^ \^\xv- 
cJiced to think it more likely my \md^ V^^ VxivwNS. <^^ 
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fruit, of which he fancied he'partook, than that Danvers's 
accounts could be at fault. 

" At any rate," said I, determined to test everything 
to the utmost, " if he does not care for the grapes them- 
selves, he likes the juice of the grape it seems, since he 
drinks such a variety of foreign wines." 

The butler stared. 

" Lord bless you. Master Charlie, what can have put \ 
such a thing into your head ? " cried he. " Why, I 
scarcely uncork a bottle for him once in two years." 

I feU from one surprise into another. 

" Then now, Danvers," said I, " I am more than ever 
convinced that either my uncle's mind is unsettled, or 
that he carries on a separate existence in some other 
house ; the only puzzle is how he contrives to get from 
home without being seen, and should he carry out his 
plan of knocking down the adjoining house, I own my 
wonder will be greatly increased." 

I turned from my uncle's door more dissatisfied thaa ' 
ever, and really uneasy at this mystery^ that baffled me 
at every turn. I did not see Sir Edmund till some : 
weeks after, and then only for a short visit (having gone I 
through the necessary form of requesting an interview), 
to consult him on some business, about which I wanted 
to ask his advice. At the same time I mentioned that I 
entertained thoughts of travelling abroad, as I considered 
it was high time for me to become acquainted wdth the 
Continent, upon which he laid his hand on my arm, 
saying emphatically : " Wait a while, Charlie, my boy, 
and you shall travel in right royal style. I intend to 
present you a travelling carriage one of these days," 

Had he not pronounced these words in a serious and 
almost sad tone, I should have thought he were mocking 
me ; as it was, I wavered between taking them for the va- 
garies of a disordered brain, or as the expression of a real, 
sober project, and therefore only bowed byway of acknow- 
ledgment, without going into tke maUex «k^ ixxxfiftsst. 
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charwoman; then he finished by dismissing the char- 
■ woman, and the house was shut up as I had now seen. 
. And on my inquiring whether Sir Edmund was occa- 
sionally seen walking about, he replied that the Baronet 
had not " darkened his own doors," as he oddly termed 
it, for a couple of years at least. ; He thought, however, 
that he had removed out of the house by niffht, as nobody 
had seen him go away, and he concluded, as the only 
means of accounting for both houses standing empty, 
that they were probably in Chancery. After I had lis- 
tened to all the glover had to say, without betraying my 
relationship to the person with whose affairs he seemed 
to be thus glibly acquainted, I told him that I felt so 
interested by this curious account that I should return 
for another pair of gloves, some time hence, in hopes of 
hearing the sequel. 

From that time forward I went pretty often to the 

flover^s, but I soon fomid that, although he took care to 
eep my curiosity alive by occasionally stating that such 
or such reports were current in the neighbourhood, and 
by promismg some more positive news next time, some- 
how next time never came, and I perceived that he had 
nothing new to tell me. I don't know, indeed, why I con- 
tinued going to the shop, except that it seemed the only 
link, slender as it was, that still bound me to my uncle. 

I continued to receive my remittances as regularly as 
ever, which convinced me, in spite of the glover^s asser- 
tions to the contrary, that Sir Edmund must still inhabit 
his house, notwithstanding its deserted appearance, and 
I conjectured he had turned away all his servants, merely 
in order to indulge in his strange habits more unre- 
strainedly. I was therefore excessively surprised, some 
months after, on receiving a letter from an English in- 
habitant of the Golden Islands, or lies d'Hi^res, on the 
southern coast of France, informing me of Sir Edmund's 
death, which had taken place somewhat suddeaVj ^t.\sj^ 
house^ whither he had invited tlae ^atoiv^X. Icrt ^«xv^ ^ 
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not days now, but weeks ! and it is my mind he will finish 
by starving himself to death." 

Though relieved at having at length found some one 
who acknowledged the singularity of my uncle's pi^o- 
ceedings (for, strange to say, 1 had never ventured before 
to spe& to Danvers on this subject, from a fancied con- 
viction that he was in his masters confidence), I was yet 
startled at this intelligence, and for the first time in my 
life I was struck with the idea that Sir Edmund was 
perhaps deranged. On questioning his faithful dependent 
on this point, ne repeatedly assured me he had perceived 
no change whatever in his master ; and when i called to 
mind the uniform calmness and quiet of his manners and 
habits, I could not but finish by myself rejecting the sup- 
position. Still Danvers seemed to look up to me as the 
proper person to " save his master," and he was evidently 
reluctant to let me go before I had suggested some 
remedy. 

" For you see. Master Charlie," said he, " when Tm 
dead and gone, who is to look after Sir Edmund ? Not 
any of his new servants, whom I am obliged to change 
every few months, as they all complain of the dulness of 
the place." 

"What do the servants say to his strange habits ? " 
interrupted I. 

"Lord love you, sir," replied Danvers, "they know 
nothing of it " {it meant the mysterious somethmg that 
baffled our powers of guessing at) f " if they did, tj^e my 
word for it, not one ot them would remain an hour longer 
in the house," 

" How do you manage, Danvers," said I, " to conceal 

itr 

"Why, Master Charlie," replied the old man, "I 

always take up his dinner as usual, and pretend he is 

poorly, as an excuse for carrying it up-stairs to him, 

and not allowing any one to help me ; ana I leave a good 

part of it in the room. Sometimes it g&\;a ^^Xea— ^lae- 
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times not. And then next morning I go to his chamber 
and pull abont the pillows, and open the shuttei's, that it 
may look as if he had slept there?' 

i could but admire the ingenuity of these devices, and 
the devoted attachment that inspired them. 

" But do you know, Danvers," said I, " a thing now 
occurs to me that I never thought of as a youth s In 
winter time, Sir Edmund makes no provision of coals ; 
therefore we cannot imagine him to sit freezing in his 
closet — can we ? " 

^' There is no fireplace in it, sir," interrupted Danvers. 

"Very well," said I, proceeding to argue after the 
fashion I had learnt at college; "then now we shall 
come nearer the truth. Not having the means of warm- 
ing himself in the closet, of course Sir Edmund does not 
stay there — ergOy he has some means of getting out of it 
that we don't know." 

"Or some means of warming himself that we don't 
know," replied he, in a low voice, and looking round him 
cautiously. 

" Nonsense, Danvers ! How should that be ? " I ex- 
claimed. 

" Do you think master remains alone all that time ? " 
retorted he, questioning me in turn. " No — ^no ! he 
makes too much noise for that." 

A slight shudder ran through my frame, for I per- 
ceived that this devoted attendant evidently thought my 
uncle called up spirits. 

" You must be mistaken," said I, hastily ; " and I am 
certain Sir Edmund has some means of leaving the 
house, though where he goes to, I do not of course pre- 
tend to conjecture." 

The butler again shook his head deliberately and 
mournfully. 

"Master Charlie," said he, "there are no means of 
getting out of the house, except in the \\sv3kai^«?3* "V^csss. 
an olcf man, and I know wtat TlTXI «»^yfli^, ^ ^'s^ ^e^^sc^ 
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coveted — at least, so I intei*preted it — and I therefore 
lost no time in driving do^vn to Westminster, where I 
was set down in an adjacent street, as I preferred walk- 
ing to my uncle's residence not to excite any stir in the 
neighbourhood. 

On reaching his door, and drawing forth the key to 
apply it to the lock, I discovered that it was too large, and 
now perceived I had been over-precipitate in setting it 
down to be his house-door key as a matter of course. I 
was therefore about to retire somewhat disappointed, 
when happening to recollect that the next house also 
stood empty (for my uncle had not yet carried into effect 
his plan of demolishing it), I took it into my head to try 
whether the key would fit it any better, and, to my great 
satisfaction, I immediately obtained an entrance. I now 
crossed the hall, and on going into a small garden behind 
the house, I found that a portion of the wall, which 
divided it from my uncle's premises, had been pulled 
down, and that by this means I could effect an entry by 
the back door into Sir Edmund's dwelling. No doubt 
my uncle had thought it safest to bolt and bar the door 
of the furnished house, which was more likely to tempt 
the cupidity of thieves than an empty one coidd be. 

I experienced a strange sensation of awe as my steps 
resounded through the deserted old house, and I felt its 
damp, clammy atmosphere — the natural result of its 
being so long shut up— -clinging about me like a wet 
cloak, and recalled the familiar faces I had seen within 
its walls, but which now, alas ! were numbered with the 
dead ! Foremost among these w^ere, of course, poor Ally 
and the true-hearted Danvers — those patterns of faithful 
servants ! Nor do I exaggerate when 1 say that willingly 
would I have given two-thirds of the fortune that was 
now mine, could I have recalled them into existence, so 
that I might have felt certain there were two beings in 
the world who really cared for me ! 

I now reached the landing-place, and oiperv^d\x\y uivcle's 
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sitting-room, where lay scattered over the chairs, tables, 
and even floor, a curious medley of sealed letters, parcels, 
food of various descriptions in different stages of decom- 
position, and articles of attire, which I could only just 
distinguish by the light that streamed through the heart- 
shaped holes of the closed shutters. As I threaded my 
way through these relics, which seemed so vividly to re- 
trace the recent presence of the departed, I felt as though 
I were almost about to rifle a tomb, and my hand trembled, 
and my heart beat violently, as I drew forth the key to 
unlock the closet. Yet, after all, I was doing no harm, 
and only performing the natural office of an heir taking 
possession of his property. 

The door resisted at fest, for the damp atmosphere had 
caused the wood to swell ; nay, it required all my strength 
to dislodge it from its frame, and as it opened towards 
me, and not into the closet, I had nearly been flung down 
in the attempt. But 1 had now reacted the goal of a 
life's wishes, and looked inside the closet, when, to my 
surprise, instead of the wonderful things I expected to 
see, there was an odd one enough to be sure, namely, a 
sedan-chair that nearly filled it, but neither table, nor 
chairs, nor furniture, and nothing but a bundle of papers 
on a shelf near the window, which I must observe was so 
high from the ground that it was no wonder I could not 
see into the room from the laundry. 

I stood gazing at the sedan in speechless astonishment. 
Why was it here? What could my uncle do in this 
room by the day together? These were the questions I 
kept asking myself for want of having any one else to 
ask, and the more I pondered upon the subject, the 
further I seemed from its solution. And he who could 
alone have furnished the clue was gone ! And the long- 
ings of a life were to be frustrated ! And the mystery 
would remain unsolved ! My brain was on fire, and a 
sharp pang shot through my heart. I felt as if t\ji% 
were the punishment of an all-seevi\gj^xoV\ftL^T^^^ \<3t \sc^ 
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secret exultation, that same morning, when I thought to 
become master of Sir Edmund's secret ! 

On recovering a little from my stupefaction, I at len^fch 
opened the sedan, to see whether anything were concerned 
within it that could account for my uncle's monomania — 
whether the cushions were stuffed with gold, or papers 
containing state secrets were sewn up in the lining; in 
short, I kK)ked I know not for what, for of money I 
had more than a sufficiency, but I thirsted after un- 
known wonders. 

After convincing myself that the sedan contained ab- 
solutely nothing that could enlighten me, I sat down on 
the seat, with my head leaning in one comer, and in- 
dulged in a long day-dream, during which I evoked all 
the events of my past life, rehearsing minutely each 
phase of my boyhood's craving after the mysterious 
closet ; the more intelligent longings of my manhood to 
solve a seemingly unaccountable enigma, up to my pre- 
sent disappointment, when death suddenlv stood between 
me and my curiosity, like the symbohc sphinx of an 
Egyptian tomb, which reminds us that the grave never 
gives up the secrets confided to its bosom. I now re- 
proached myself for not having had the courage to aak 
my uncle the meaning of the mystery of his existence ; 
but I promised myself I would go to the Golden Isle^ 
just as if I could commune with his spirit the better hj 
visiting his last earthly abode. And, " Oh I " thought ly 
" would that I were there already ! " The words were 
not cold upon my lips, before I ielt the sedan uplifted^ 
and without being able to perceive how I got out of the 
house, and in less time than I have taken to describe ii^ 
I was safely deposited in the place I mentioned, namely^ 
one of the lies d'Hieres, or Golden Isles 1 

Wonder-struck, half awed, half delighted, scarcely 
crediting my senses on perceiving I had reached an un- 
known land, I got out of the sedan, when, to my utter 
dismay^ the vehicle vanished from my sv^\vt. By an 
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instinctive perception, 1 immediately guessed I had been 
taken to the place I had mentioned; but not knowing 
the country, it was only by asking the first person I 
happened to meet, that I obtained the confirmation of 
my supposition. 

I was now in a great perplexity as to what I should do. 
I at once resolved that I would not go and make myself 
known to my uncle's friend, for I had now nothing more 
to leam^ having by chance hit upon tlie secret 1 wanted 
to fathom; and how could I have accounted for my 
rapid journey, without putting him into a confidence 
which Sir Edmund had the prudence to conceal from 
every one ? On the other hand, I had not a great deal 
of money about me, and I felt sorely puzzled how I was 
to travel back to England, since my vehicle had forsaken 
me, and in such a dilemma my uncle's friend might have 
been serviceable to me. 

In the mean time I strolled towards the nearest village, 
and after inquiring whether an EngUsh gentleman had 
not recently died in those parts, and being answered in 
the affirmative, I asked to be directed to his grave, and 
was shown a burying-ground, not very far off, where I 
was informed that I should find his last resting-place, 
marked by a white marble slab, placed horizontally on 
the ground. 

I set out on my melancholy pilgrimage, and after 
searching in the city of the dead for a fresh-looking 
grave, I at last found one on which was engraved the 
name of Sir Edmund Neville, with the date of his 
decease and his age in Latin, followed by the word 
Resurgarrij which is the motto of our family arms, that 
represent a phoenix. This was at the head of the slab, 
which lay flat on the ground ; and after an intervening 
blank, that occupied the greater part of its length, there 
were some Arabic characters at the bottom, which (having 
studied that language at college, at the express desire. oC 
Sir Edmund, Mmself an accomip\\^^dL ^OasX^x. \s^ "^c^ 
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oriental tongues) I was able to decipher, though very im- 
perfectly imitated by the stonemason. But though the let- 
ters were Arabian, the words were English, and ran thus : 

When through life's glass our sand has run, 
The goal's in view — the race half won — 
For death's last journey that draws near 
Let's calmly say: "Sedan, appear!" 

No sooner had I read these words, pronouncing them 
half aloud as I slowly made them out, than my lost sedan 
stood beside me on the green sod, though how it came 
there I could not devise. 

" Excellent uncle I" thought I ; "he foresaw that I 
should visit his ffrave, and having no time to divulge his 
secret, or not choosing to trust it to a letter, he had 
devised this ingenious mode of enabling the dead to 
speak to the living." For besides the great chance of an 
Arabian scholar in those parts being acquainted with the 
English tongue, or an EngUsh traveller happening to 
know Arabic characters, the words would have conveyed 
no meaning to any but an interested party. 

I had scarcely had time to form these thoughts into 
words before I found myself back again in the closet in 
Westminster, and being now convinced of what an in- 
estimable treasure I was possessed, my heart overflowed 
with gratitude to Sh' Edmund's memory, for it seemed 
to me that had he becmeathed me nothing but the house 
containing the sedan, I should have been rich indeed. I 
now also retrospectively saw what he meant by promising 
me a travelling carriage, and by advising me to postpone 
making the grand tour, which would have been a clear 
loss of time for the heir to such a sedan. Probably he 
felt he had not long to Uve when he threw out those 
hints ! I became partially enlightened, at the same time, 
as to the noise that had so scared my juvenile fancy — ^it 
was caused by the sedan returning to a sunk place in the 
floor, where it always stood ; and as it always came back 
empty before it came back full, of co\rca^ tlae XLolae was 
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repeated twice, and sometimes at short intervals, if the 
o^vner went away for half an hour for instance. But, as 
I have abeady observed, never having been the spectator 
of a departure, I never rightly understood how the vehicle 
proceeded. Neither could I ever ascertain whether, when 
the vehicle was summoned, it was invisible to all other 
eyes but the owner's, though I should lean to the opinion 
that such was the case. 

I could now comprehend the jealousy with which my 
uncle guarded his treasure, for with its possession came 
all the anxiety that a miser feels for his hoards, and I 
felt inclined to spend the night in that desolate, un- 
inhabited house, tor the purpose of protecting my pro- 
perty. The next moment I was for taking another 
journey — for it was such an intoxicating idea to think 
that I could visit Ispahan or Great Cairo that veiy even- 
ing, and yet return to my lodgings in Portugal-street, 
Lincoln's Inn I Good sense, however, whispered that it 
was better not to protract my absence from home that 
night; so after securing the bundle of papers that I had- 
found on the shelf, which I- conjectured might throw 
some light on the subject, I locked up the cabinet, and 
effected my retreat as I had come in, only taking care 
to secure the back doory the key of which I took away 
with me. 

I was unable to sleep the rest of that night, and day- 
light surprised me still poring over the papers I had dis- 
covered, which turned out to be the loose notes my grand- 
father had occasionally taken down on his travels, and 
which Sir Edmund, being a man of more learning, had 
put into order, as I could see by the marginal commen- 
taries in his handwriting. There were also a few frag- 
ments of Sir Edmunds adventures; but whether the 
wonders of the world get exhausted by an increase of 
civilisation, or whether we were less fortunate, neither 
his nor my subsequent ones could eoixv^^ai^ \a NkssjR.^ '^ 
our predecessor. It is true that ^e\is^!3L\!£v^ ^^$^as^.^sx^S^s2s 
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certain restrictions not enjoined upon the original pos- 
sessor, as I shall presently explain. But in a morocco 
letter-case, tied up in the heart of the papers, I found 
what perhaps interested me yet more, being imconnected 
memoranda of different epochs in the lives of the father 
and the son, from which I learned that when Sir Wilfired 
(my grandfather, after whom my little godson here was 
named, who was a knight. Sir Edmund being the first 
baronet of our family) went to Spain on a secret embassy, 
he rescued a poor Moorish astrologer from the claws of 
the Inquisition, and brought him safe to England, where, 
as a lasting proof of gratitude to his benefactor, he 
fashioned the sedan, stipulating that this valuable heii^ 
loom could only be retamed on the condition of absolute 
secresy on the part of each successive owner ; having pro- 
bably seen enough of the world to have experienced now 
dangerous it is to be wiser than one's neighbours, and 
fancying that he might become liable to persecution 
from Queen Elizabeth had the secret of his necromantic 
skill got abroad. 

Sir Wilfred therefore bound himself by the required 
vow never to divulge the secret — ^a vow his heirs would ' 
gladly continue keeping not to forfeit the vehicle, and 
which my uncle religiously maintained, probably on those 
grounds, since the maker had long since been gathered 
to his fathers, and was beyond the reach of human 
malice or persecution. It was at that period that Sir 
Wilfred took the house in Westminster, unknown, I 
believe, to Lady Neville, as a secure place for the buUd- 
ing and lodging of the sedan. The astrologer, who lodged 
under his roof, performed his task in the very cloeet 
where the vehicle ever afterwards stood. 

According to the charter, if I may so denominate it, 

granted to my grandfather, the sedan, or rather litter 

(sedans being unknown in Elizabeth's time, though my 

uncle and I always called it so), was to take him througn 

^a/^A^ air^^re, and water y as pithily ex^t^a^^diixv^isxa^dL 
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English rhymeSj written down in ink grown pale with 
time, but which I made out to run thus : 

Into ye sun thou shalt not go — 
Ne scale the stars that high above do shine — 

But once each planet thou may'st know : 
Eke earth, air, fire, and water shall be thine. 

These privileges were reduced to earthy aivy and water in 
the hands of the next possessor, and were still further 
curtailed in mine. Whether they would have dwindled 
down to still lower insignificance with succeeding gene- 
rations is now idle to speculate upon, though it is prooable 
they would, as the inventor predicted that modem science 
would render such a mode of conveyance superfluous to 
future generations. 

With regard to the doubt I just now expressed about 
the term "sedan" being used by my grandfather, it 
arises from the circumstance that the name of the vehicle 
is left in blank in all his notes, probably out of prudence. 
Perhaps he might say, "Litter, appear!" in former 
times ; but as, late in his career, an accident happened 
through one of his daring flights that injured the vehicle, 
on which occasion it was repaired by its original con- 
structor, then still living, no doubt it was thenceforward 
styled a sedan. Possibly even its shape may have tmder- 
gone some modification at that time. Or we may sup- 
pose that he who contrived it, and could read in the past 
and the future, might from the first have forestalled 
a coming fashion, which, though new to England, was 
but a revival from antiquity. At all events, my uncle 
found it the exact counterpart of the sedan introduced by 
Buckingham, with the exception of the poles, and the 
formula for evoking it, as transmitted in a sealed letter 
directed to Sir Edmund, to be opened only after his 
father's death, was couched in the self same words since 
handed down to me. Another condition annexed to the 
sedan seemed to be that it must retviinv \.o \}Ga ^^^^^^^^'cs^^ 
home, wierever that might be sv.tvva\ft^\ \5>o^\i<^*^'^^ 
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Edmund and myself after him refused advantageous 
offers for selling the house to persons attached to the 
royal household, for fear its manellous mechanism 
should be disturbed by a change of abode. 

From what I fuiilier gathered from these papers, it 
would seem that the characters of the father and son, 
and their mode of using the sedan, were quite different 
Sir Wilfred was ardent, active, chivalrous, and adventure 
loving. Moreover, he was ambitious, and though de- 
ficient in book learning, to which he had never cared to 
attend, being born in affluence, had a natural acuteness 
that stood him in good stead of more laboriouslyattained 
acquirements. He frequently served Queen JSlizabeth 
by obtaining news from afar with an incredible rapidity 
that often turned the balance of political events, and for 
a time shone with considerable lustre at court. He 
manied for his second wife a very beautiful Circassian, 
whom he brought to England to present her at court; 
but being alarmed at the queen's jealousy of the admirar 
tion she excited, he sent her back to the East, under the 
escort of the astrologer and a retinue of servants, himself 
joining her by his more summary mode of conveyance 
some time afterwards. He then disappeared for a long 
time, as if on a distant journey, though in reality he often 
retiumed to his house for a few minutes, to start on some 
fresh expedition. When he reappeared, he caused a 
report to be spread that his wife had died on her journey 
home, and she was never again seen in London, 

The astrologer, having long wished to return to the 
East, stayed away for some years, but finding, on con- 
sulting Sir Wilfred's horoscope, that his presence was 
necessary during that year, he once more visited Eng- 
land. The occasion was this : 

On James's accession to the throne. Sir Wilfred ren- 
dered the government some services, as he had done in 
the preceding reign, when a suspicion having arisen in 
that witch-ridden King's mind, 6rom\veaTOva\\.x^^T^ 
tiat his faithful subject was occasionaW^ ^o^\&^ ^wSsv 
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an astrologer, that the Ejiight was either a dealer in the 
black art, or had discovered the philosopher's stone with 
his friend's assistance ; and being desirous in the former 
case to punish him, or in the latter to profit by his dis- 
covery, the wily monarch went one morning in disguise 
to pay him a visit. But as the movements of a royal 
personage can seldom remain a mystery, some underlmg 
communicated the intelligence to one of Sir Wilfred's 
servants, in order that his master might make proper 
preparations for his Majesty's reception. 

Sir Wilfred, therefore, received the Bang with every 
appearance of confusion at such an honour, when James 
ha\dng abruptly said he wished to see all over the house, 
to judge whether it could suit him for one of his lords, 
in which case he would request his dutiful subject to sell 
it, my grandfather rang a bell, under pretence of letting 
his servants know they were to clear the way, but in 
reality to give a signal to the Moorish astrologer, who 
stepped into the sedan, and was off. Sir Wilfred then 
showed the horise to the King, without the least embar- 
rassment, and the bare, empty cabinet excited not the 
slightest suspicion. Like myself in my boyhood, James 
had probably thought he should find hidden alembics 
and retorts in some comer of the house, but, after enter- 
ing every chamber, was reluctantly convinced to the 
contrary. He therefore merely thanked my grandfather, 
and saia he perceived the house would not suit, as it was 
scarcely large enough for the purpose required, and was 
taking his leave, when the noise of the returning sedan, 
that had been detained by the astrologer as long as he had 
power to do so, happened to be heard just as he was pas- 
sing the door on the back staircase, down which James nad 
insisted on going, and he inquired whence it proceeded. 

"Oh," replied Sir Wilfred, with ready presence of 
mind, " some of my rascals have thought fit, seemingly, 
to scent your Majesty's incognito, and they 2LY^fem^<^^ 
an arquehuse as a royal salute." 

E 
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" De'il tak* them, mon," said the Eang, in his broad 
Scotch ; " but I maun be off, for I wouldna' be seen for 
a' the world." 

And his Majesty went away, probably rather ashamed 
of bein^ foiled in his covetous purpose, but he remained 
good fnends with Sir Wilfred, whose death, which oo- 
curred not long after, he was said to lament, and whose 
memory he honoured by conferring a baronetcy on lus 
son. Sir Wilfred was found dead in his sedan by his 
eldest son, who, being once uneasy at his long disappear- 
ance, had forced open the closet, and learned the secret 
from his father^s papers. 

Sir Edmund, being of a more studious, contemplative 
turn than my grandfather, had no ambition to shine 
either as a pohtical character or a man of fashion. He 
travelled for instruction, and collected curiosities from 
every part of the world enough to have stocked a museum, 
but which were stowed away unclassified and unheeded 
in an empty room on an upper story. Like many learned 
men, he was so unmindful of social duties, at least so 
far as appearances went (for he was most exact in all 
serious matters), that he never sought to avoid the com- 
ments that woiJd naturally arise amongst servants and 
neighbours from the singularity of his mode of life. 
Thus, while my grandfather haa always been careful to 
f orestal such comments to a certain degree by showing 
himself frequently, or announcing that he was going to 
travel when he wished to be unrestrained in his move- 
ments (albeit, the presence of the astrologer, who resided 
in the house for many years, might have served to cover 
all his absences and account for any noises that might 
be heard), my uncle was utterly neglectful of even the 
smallest precautions. Again, while my grandfather had 
taken care, since the Eang^s visit, to deaden the clatteiv 
ing sound of the sedan by placing a mattress against the 
door on the back staircase. Sir Edmund had never thought 
of replacing it on its growing old and ^2\JtiY,\yaSL li^ 
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simply ejected it. This one fact is sufficient to explain 
why the Jiousehold of the father merely thought him a 
traveller and a man of pleasure, if a trine singular in his 
habits, while they looked on the son as a strange, out>of- 
the-way being, half madman, half conjurof . My uncle 
likewise married abroad ; at least, so I conjectured on 
finding a record of the death of his " beloved partner," 
the date of which corresponded with his gomg into 
mourning at the time I was so struck by his deep afflic- 
tion in ray youthful days. 

For myself, I thought I would steer clear of all the 
comments Sir Edmund had given rise to, by a greater 
degree of foresight in my arrangements. Accoraingly, 
as soon as the will could be proved, and I entered mto 
possession of the property that had devolved to me, my 
first care was to bring a workman from a different neigh- 
bourhood to the house in Westminster, and cause me 
closet (from which I had previously removed the sedan 
while alone) to be lined throughout with mattresses. 
When this was done, I replaced the sedan and locked it 
up, and had the house put in order and furnished anew, 
and Sir Edmund's curiosities removed to the sitting-room 
adjoining the cabinet, which I caused to be fitted up with 
glass cases for the purpose. As I always kept the key 
of this room, the servants, who were perfectly aware of 
its contents, were easily convinced that the closet was 
likewise filled with curiosities; and, as I had no little 
nephew to pry into my affairs, I do not think that there 
ever was even a whisper on the old topic in my house- 
hold, which was composed, it is true, of persons who 
knew nothing about our family. I then had the adjoin- 
ing house pimed down, according to Sir Edmund's plan, 
and the site of it turned into a garden, so that every ap- 
pearance of oddity was entirely smoothed down. It is 
true I was thought to live a very retired life for a man 
of my age, but this was ascribed to tkj ^\?QL^<3K\&\ssia^i^ 
and the natural gravity of my dis^po^iiVoxv, «xA"V^^^ '^'^ 

E 2 
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occasionally joked for being so fond of staying at home, 
while I gaily flew to Asia or to Africa between breakfast 
and supper. 

You now know, my friends, why I came upon you so 
unexpectedly, and was unaware of the political events that ! 
had taken place (for I was at Damascus at the time !), and i 
you also loiow why I was so fond of the old house in 
Westminster, and so loth to accompany you to Holjand. 
You will say, perhaps, that by pronouncing two words, I 
might have summoned the sedan even when we were on 
the high seas ; but such is not the case ; for, by a peculiar 
clause, which its maker laid down in constructing it, the 
sedan could never be evoked, except to return from the 
journey which it had helped to perform — ^the astrologer^s 
idea being to prevent the possibiUty of a stranger^s steal- 
ing it from tne lawful owner. Therefore, not having 
gone to Holland by the sedan's agency, I was unable to 
conjure it up by the usual formula, but must have re- 
turned to England in order to be able to make use of it. 

I cannot help fancying, however, as I have before 
hinted, that Sir Wilfred had a greater degree of latitude 
given him in this as in other respects. But, unfortu- 
nately, he was not explicit about the nature and properties 
of the vehicle, merely giving the results of his peregrina- 
tions, from which I deduct these surmises. This mar 
vellous monument of the Moorish astrologer^s skill is now 
destroyed for ever, and were I younger, I should be in- 
consolable. For the few remaining years I have to live, 
I must now rest content with common sedans and cgaches ; 
yet it is a matter of deep and bitter regret to me not to 
be able to bequeath it, as I intended, to my little Wilfred 
here, in whom the adventure-loving spirit of his namesake 
will, perhaps, some day be revived, if, indeed, the child 
be " father to the man," and who might, had Providence 
so pleased it, have added another chapter to my grand- 
fatner's wonderful adventures. 
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Here Sir Charles Neville ceased speaking, and for 
awhile his spell-bound auditors, who had listened with the 
most intense interest to his singular narrative, seemed 
unwilling to break their silence, as though words would 
dispel the vision that had been conjured up. 

Wilfred was the first to speak, and with the indiscreet 
and eager curiosity of his age, exclaimed : " Pray tell us 
his adventures, dear Sir Charles." 

But the old Baronet had sunk back into his usual list- 
less apathy. The transitory flash that had illumined his 
intellect seemed again extinguished, and, heedless of the 
repeated appeals of his little godson, who kept twitching 
his clothes, and looking wistfully up into his face, he re- 
mained to all outward appearance as inanimate a mass of 
humanity, as though he had been buried beneath the ashes 
of his much-regretted house — or rather sedan. 

The elders of the party now drew away little Wilfred, 
and would not let Sir Charles be disturbed in his medita- 
tions ; for it is impossible to express how deep a sympathy 
they felt in his troubles — ^nay, even the two strangers, 
who regretted the blow they had so inadvertently inflicted, 
were equally warm in their professions of regard, and 
would have done anything to alleviate his sufferings. But 
Sir Charles had reached a period of life when his system 
was not likely to recover from the shock he had received, 
and in spite of the kind attentions of his friends, both old 
and new, his health began to sink rapidly from that even- 
ing ; and though he rallied at fitful intervals, and again 
occasionally delighted them by the wonderful things he 
related, it was only like the momentarily brighter light 
emitted by a flickering and expiring taper. The decay 
of life, however, presented no afflicting notion to Sir 
Charles. He had lost his sedan, and with it all relish for 
existence, and he often observed to Lady Henrietta, with 
a faint smile, that he was ready at any moment to apply 
the words of his uncle's epitaph to hhasetf^^wilValW. 
viewed death as a welcome release. 
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The news of Chai'les's restoration came shortly after to 
break up the party of English exiles, who were called 
away one after another, some by family ties, some by 
their eagerness to lay their services at the feet of their 
young sovereign — all but the Hamiltons, who assured 
their old friend they would wait for his recovery to re- 
turn to England, and not carry him back in so peremptory 
a manner as they had brought him thither. But the old 
Baronet only shook his head, and said he would be a very 
quiet passenger on his return home, for he should cer- 
tainly never go back alive. And yet if anything could 
have cured him, it would have been to see " Charfie," the 
son of James the First's ^' babie" (as Charles the First, 
when Prince of Wales, was styled by his father in his 
letters to Buckingham), restored to the throne of his 
ancestors. For a brief moment. Colonel Hamilton and 
his wife hoped that this news, so welcome to him^ would 

5 rove a kind of counter-shock that might act as an anti- 
ote to the loss of his sedan ; but it was not to be. In a 
veiy few days Sir Charles grew much worse, and scarcely 
had he settled his worldly affairs, attended to his religious 
duties, and taken a solemn leave of his friends, whom he 
thanked with heartfelt gratitude for their kindness, than 
his reasoning faculties suddenly abandoned him, and a de- 
lirium succeeded, during which he frequently ejaculated: 
*' Sedan, appear ! " going through a whole gamut of tones, 
now indignant, now beseeching, the context of his wander- 
ings seeming to indicate that ne thought himself lost on 
the wide sands of the desert of Egypt. Fortunately 
this distressing state did not last long, and exhausted 
nature sank into a toroor, from which the aged traveller 
passed into the port of eternity without a struggle. 

Little Wilfred was quite inconsolable when ne heard 
that his old friend had departed never to return, and 
never to tell him any more pretty stories, which seemed 
the " unkindest cut of all" to his childish fancy — ^and it 
was luckj for him that the departuie of the family and 
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their voyage home brought a welcome diversion to the 
first pang he had ever felt in his little life. 

On reaching London, the first thing Colonel Hamilton 
did was to go and visit the site of nis friend's house, 
which presented one heap of ruins and rubbish, which a 
number of workmen were busy clearing away. A feel- 
ing of curiosity having led him to make his way into 
what was once the garden, the Colonel found a piece of 
wood, which seemed to have formed a panel of the sedan, 
and which he paid half-arcrown to one of the men to let 
him take away as a relic, promising as much for any 
more pieces they might find, if they brought them to the 
inn where he was staying. But, notwithstanding these 
golden promises, no more fragments were forthcoming, 
and as all the materials were cleared before the Hamu- 
tons left town for their country seat, it seemed pretty 
certain that the rest of the sedan had been consumed by 
the flames. A bundle of old papers, that had escaped 
by a miracle in the general conflagration, was, however, 

?icked up by one of the workmen, and brought to the 
Jolonel, who, finding them to contain the very notes 
which Sir Charles had mentioned, gladly gave the man 
a guinea for his trouble. He then caused the panel to 
be fashioned into a miniature sedan, the lid of which 
opened like a box, and when the family retiu*ned to the 
country, the manuscript was deposited in this appro- 
priate receptacle, which was placed on the mantelpiece 
in the library, to the great delight of Wilfred, whose 
" plaything" it was generally understood to be. 

The manuscript contained, as we already know, the 
adventures of his namesake, which had been put in 
order, and written out afresh by his grandson, in the 
narrative style, aided by Sir Edmund^ notes. It was 
Wilfred's dehght to peruse these pages, and when he 
grew to be a man, and had children of his own, they too 
pored over the contents with no less eagerness ; and so 
the manuscript passed from one gjeuet^^ASSVN. \si ^sas^^^^st^ 
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and from one set of little hands into another, till it was 
so thumbed, and had grown so ragged, that, under ' 
George II/s reign, it bid fair to cease amusing any 
more Hamiltons, great or small, unless some steps were 
taken to preserve it, when the then owner hit upon the 
sublime idea of having it printed for private circulation. 
And thus a number of his friends and their children 
were gratified by the possession of so rare a book, while 
the venerable original was allowed to rest in its case, and 
was from thenceforward only shown to the antiquarians \ 
who visited at the hall. But now that not only the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, but even the diffusion of amusement 
is reckoned almost a duty in our more enlightened days, 
the present representative of the Hamilton family, in ; 
accordance with the spirit of the age, considers the • 
monopoly of a book to be quite as unjustifiable as the 
monopoly of any other marketable wares, and has, there- \ 
fore, allowed Sir Wilfred's adventures to be printed for I 
general circulation, from off one of the copies in his pos- 
session, in hopes that, instead of merely contributing to 
fill up the idle hours of one family circle and their privi- 
leged friends, they may now amuse thousands of readers 
all over the country — ay, and even across the wide seas, 
throughout the whole of her Majesty's dominions^ over 
which, it has been so poetically said, "the sun never 
sets." 

These adventures or " Flights," as the old manuscript 
has it, are narrated in the third person, and partake of 
the style of Sir Wilfred and of Sir Edmund, here and 
there corrected by the more polished Sir Charles, to 
which we have occasionally added our own annotations 
and modem expressions, as seemed fit to us. The 
rugged character of Sir Wilfred's notes, and probably 
his want of geographical knowledge, are the cause that^ 
in sundry cases, the scene takes place in some " country 
or countries unknown," as a jury would say. 
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T is no wonder that the glowing descriptions 
of Italy that Sir Wilfred had read m the 
works of various travellers from his boy- 
hood upwards, and the high veneration for 
the classic Romans which his tutor had laboured to instil 
into his mind, shotdd have led him to visit the garden 
of the world, as the first and most natural object of 
curiosity. Accordingly, the wish had no sooner arisen 
than it was carried into execution, and, instead of pro- 
ceeding, like most other travellers, through Nortnem 
Italy, Sir Wilfred at once gratified his long-cherished 
wish of beholding the Eternal City, and was — shall we 
say landed ? safely at the gates of Rome. 

Having provided himself with a sufficient sum of 
money to supply his wants for several days, he took up 
his abode at the best hotel he could find, and proceeded 
to visit the curiosities and antiquities of that wonderful 
city. Being, however, but little of an antiquarian, and 
but a poor connoisseur in matters of art, he had ofdekbi 
seen all he cared to see, and TaaNixig^ ^^koA cjl ^rm^-^ 
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impatience to run all over the world, lie gravely decided 
that, if he stayed to visit every town in its minute details, 
death would overtake him before he had seen even the 
half of Europe. This was certainly a plausible argu- 
ment, though neither very philosophical nor very pro- 
found ; but Sir Wilfred was of a gay, random character, 
and he cloaked his want of depth, to excuse himself, as 
it were, in his own eyes, by pretexting such a thirst for 
general knowledge as rendered all particulars irksome 
and petty. 

He, therefore, left the town and scoured the surround- 
ing country, and happening to fall in with an English 
acquaintance of his, who was visiting Mount Cimino 
(now called Monte Fogliano) with a party of young 
Italian noblemen, he agreed to join them in a projected 
sail over the lake that Ues at the foot of the mountain, 
and beneath whose waters, tradition says, exists a city 
long since overwhelmed by the flood, but the top of 
whose temples and turrets may still be distingmBliea by 
a keen eye, so often as the weather is cleaE^ and the 
waves' translucent and unruffled. 

This legend was related by one of the Italians to Sir 
Wilfred, as they sat enjoying themselves, the night 
before the projected excursion, in a pleasant viUa belong- 
ing to one of the party. Sir Wilfred's adventure- 
loving spirit eagerly caught up this account, but his 
English friend laughed the idea to scorn, and offered 
to wager that no such thing existed, except in the 
brains of the credulous inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, who would be sorely puzzled to expound the 
reason of the faith that was in them. The wager 
was, nevertheless, ajcepted by the ItaUans, and Sir 
Wilfred, who evidently leant to the side of credulity, 
was chosen umpire by common consent. 

On the following morning, Lake Cimino (known to 
modem travellers as the Lago di Vico) was as pure and 
as dear as a hu^e mirror, and the gay )jarty embarked 
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in high spirits, fully bent on soundingthe question that 
had been started amongst them. Sir VV^ilired alone was 
observed to be thoughtful^ and so absorbed in the antici- 
pation of the wonders he was going to behold, that he 
scarcely spoke a word, but kept his eyes constantly 
riveted on the water. 

No sooner had they reached the middle of the lake, 
than Sir Wilfred, who sat leaning over the side of the 
boat, suddenly exclaimed : " By St. George ! there it is ! " 

"What? What?" exclaimed his companions in a 
breath. 

" Why, the domes and turrets of the city below," 
replied Sir Wilfred, "and a goodly city it is. Look ye, 
sirs, cannot ye discern palaces, and even streets, as though 
the waters were of the most transparent ciystal ?" 

Sir Wilfred's English friend sat still with folded arms, 
and smiling scomfimy, while all the Italians peeped into 
the water, one after another. None of them, however, 
could manage to discern anything distinctly, albeit 
their interests prompted them to do so; though one 
signed himself as he remarked that he certainly saw a 
huge mass having somewhat the appearance of a castle. 
The Signor Inglese had therefore won his wager against 
them, according to their own confession. Sir Wilfred, 
however, contended warmly that he was not to be dis- 
believed because his powers of vision were more ex- 
tensive than those of the rest of the party, and being an 
expert swimmer and diver, declared himself ready to 
take a plunge to prove the truth of his assertions. So 
saying, in spite of the remonstrances of his English 
friend, and the entreaties of the superstitious Italians, 
Sir Wilfred flung off his hat and cloak in a trice, and 
telling them with a laugh that he would join them at 
dinner, and relate his travels, he sprang into the water, 
and had quickly diappeared. 

They all looked anxiously after him, and the one wha 
had thought he saw something IVka 2l c^.^^'O^^^ ^sA ^^>s. 
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obviously the most long-sighted of the remaining party, 
declared he fancied he could discern the adventurous 
diver waving his hand to them, as his foot lighted on 
one of its pinnacles; but further he could not see, 
let him strain his sight as he would, and there 
the whole party waited, expecting every minute Sir 
Wilfred would rise to the surface. But no Sir Wilfred 
appeared. And though for the first quarter of an 
hour the talk and surmises of the party shortened 
the time, and even the next quarter of an hour was spent 
in assurances on the part of Sir Wilfred's English f nend 
that he had heard of his having performed the most ex- 
traordinary feats of diving, and therefore felt little 
anxiety on his account, yet a kind of chill fell on the 
spirits of all, when, after the lapse of three quarters of 
an hour, they were obliged to confess to one another that 
no man could hold his breath for such a length of time 
under the water. 

"The celebrated singer, Solfa, once held a note for 
three minutes," observed one of the Italians, "but he 
turned black in the face, and burst a blood vessel in the 
attempt — and he was not under water ! " 

" Let us put ashore immediately," said the English- 
man, " and get a rope." 

The party landed in silence, and everything was done 
that ingenuity could devise, to recover at least the body 
of the ill-fated traveller, but when the day was far 
advanced, the Englishman said it was now clear poor Sir 
Wilfred had perished, and that the only duty remaining 
for him to perform, was to acquaint his friends in Eng- 
land of the loss they had sustained ; and after all present 
had deplored the untimely end of so accomplished a 
gentleman, they slowly walked back to dinner, for sorry 
as they were, they unanimously agreed on the necessity 
of dining after so ill-starred an expedition. 

The very next day, the Englishman indited an epistle 
setting forth all the qualities o5 t\ie ieci^^^iL m tke 
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most eulogistic terms, which he sealed in black, and 
despatched by favour of the English ambassador to Sir 
Wilfred's family, consisting at that time of a wife and 
two little boys of tender years, who resided at his 
coimtry seat, and did not even know of his possessing 
the house in Westminister, which he had purchasea 
solely to deposit the sedan. 

While these events were taking place on the surface 
of the earth. Sir Wilfred had reached the bottom of the 
lake, where he found a magnificent city built of porphyry, 
jasper, malachite, and all the finest marbles imagmable. 
But what surprised him still more was that he drew his 
breath with perfect freedom, and when he looked up- 
wards he could perceive the waters of the lake hanging 
like a coagulatea cloud over his head — ^but transparent 
as glass — ^through which he could dimly see the sky 
above, and a faint outline of his companions' boat. 

On wandering through the streets of the silent city 
(for not a sound from the upper world could reach 
through the depth of the waves), he was yet further 
amazed to find it inhabited by a race of beings, whose 
dress and deportment reminded him of all he had heard 
and seen depicted of the ancients, had not a something 
more majestic than the bearing of mere mortals, and a 
noiseless tread, or rather the gliding and not walking, 
which Homer points out as the peculiar attribute of gods 
and goddesses, proclaimed them to be of an origin supe- 
rior to that of the mere sons and daughters of the earth. 

Sir Wilfred's advent evidently excited an agreeable 
impression. Several of the male inhabitants, wearing 
the ancient Roman toga, approached him with great 
deference, and one of them harangued him in Latin, in 
what he concluded to be a very eloquent speech ; only 
having always sadly neglected his classics at school, he 
could not exactly understand its purport, still less reply 
to it becomingly, and therefore contented lvims<^lt ^\^ 
waving his hand; and repeating, " Sol-De 1 SsoJAie. V* ^^^sj^r^ 
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words he remembered his tutor used for " Good morning 
to you." 

He was then led into a splendid building, evidently 
the Senate-house, where he found the senators sitting in 
council, presided over by a man of such godlike beauty, 
that Sir W ilf red at once felt that he must be the ruler 
over all the rest, and made his obeisance to him accord- 
ingly. The river god (for such he was) rose to welcome 
his guest, and stepping down from an ivory curule chair, 
that was raised above the rest of the seats, he addressed 
Sir Wilfred in his vernacular tongue, telling him that 
the day of his arrival amongst them would be marked in 
white chalk in their calendar, besides a number of other 
flattering things too long to enumerate. 

" You are a sensible man to speak in plain English, 
and not to bother me with Latin," said Sir W ilfred ; " so 
now that we understand one another, tell me where I 
am, and whom I am amongst?" 

'' Your curiosity shall be satisfied," replied the water 
god, " but as you are come to Uve with us, we shall have 
plenty of time to talk of whatever you like. In the 
mean while allow me to dissolve the senate, and pray ac- 
company me to my palace." 

The river god tnen turned to the senators, and with a 
gesture of inexpressible grace and amenity, signified to 
them that they might go about their business. 

" Live with them ? " thought Sir Wilfred to himself ; 
" nay, I am only here for a visit." 

" 1 es, live with us," said the handsome river god, just 
as if Sir Wilfred's brain had been of glass, and he had 
read his thoughts ; " for all return from hence is impos- 
sible. Neither will you wish it, my dear islander, when 
you learn the happiness that awaits you here/' 

Sir Wilfred felt an uncomfortable kind of thrill on 
hearing these words, nevertheless he followed his host, 
who led him to his palace, giving him a slight sketch of 
Ids history by the way. 
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Before the foundation of Rome, a colony of Greeks 
and Phoenicians inhabited this city, then situated in the 
centre of a lovely valley. One of the spirits of the 
ocean saw and became in love with a maiden of rare 
beauty, and not having been able to tempt her away to 
dwell in the sea and become his bride, he had abandoned 
his briny home, and prevailed on a friendly fresh-water 
god, who inhabited a neighbouring river, to overflow one 
day and bury the town in his waters. The spirits of 
the ocean resented his marriage with a mortal, and con- 
demned him never more to return to the sea, but allowed 
him to bestow immortality on all his new companions, 
and on any one who might fall into the lake, and prefer 
accepting the rights of everlasting citizenship beneath 
the water, to dying in the natural course of events, as aQ 
return to earth was forbidden. The king of the lake 
added that it was a hundred years since any [such event 
had happened, and that it gave him double pleasure to 
welcome his dear guest, as the augurs had foretold that 
his daughter would be married to an islander, and that 
he not only fulfilled that condition, but had just the sort 
of high-bom air to please his daughter and deserve im- 
mortSity. 

"But," said Sir Wilfred, "the augurs have overlooked 
one thing, and that was the possibmty of the islander^s 
being a married man like myself." 

" That is not of the slightest consequence," returned 
the spirit of the lake, with a smile, "you are now dead 
to the earth, and your marriage is annulled." 

Sir Wilfred's heart throbbed against his breast, and 
he had never felt so ill at ease before in his whole Hfe. 
An indescribable chill crept over his frame, and he 
would have given worlds to be back again with his 
English friend. Then, too, the idea of a young lady 
who^had been waiting a hundred years for her promised 
bridegroom, did not raise any very charmm^ vdaaa ^^ 
youthful loveliness in his fancy •, \5ctf5\\:^^ \.<^ ^^^^ ^sssj^-j 
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when he looked at her father, who seemed about five- 
and-twenty, he was forcibly reminded that spirits of 
earth, air, and water, do not lose their bloom like the 
more coarsely-formed children of clay. So, though his 
brain was bewildered, and his thoughts reeled round like 
a whirlpool, he endeavoured to put a good face on the 
matter, till he should find some means of escaping; for 
his confusion was such after passing through so great a 
depth of water that he had completely lorgotten all 
about the sedan. He therefore tried to converse with 
an appearance of unconcern, and asked the king of the 
lake whether he did not regret the sea? 

"Why, to say the truth," replied his watery majesty, 
" for the first few hundred years, I did miss the salt 
water, and the boundless space. Here we have a whitish 
blue sky, there we had a green one ; here a paltry boat 
is upset once in an age, while in my native element, a 
day scarcely passed without our being enriched by the 
wreck of some stately vessel containing treasures and 
cargoes of all kinds." 

^^ And are you reconciled now to your lot?" inquired 
Sir Wilfred, who could not help smiling at the water- 
king's odd reason for his partiality to his native element. 

" Yes," replied the spirit, " for we discovered a salt 
mine, which has given a kind of saline taste to our waters, 
and restored my health ; and I am consoled for the small- 
ness of the lake by being at least the monarch of all that 
surrounds me, whereas I was only one amongst the herd 
of spirits that people the ocean." 

While talking in this manner they had reached the 
palace, and the water-king led his guest through a 
beautiful vestibule ornamented with a tesselated pave- 
ment and mosaic walls, and from thence into a large hall 
completely lined with mother-of-pearl, where the royal 
family were seated at a crystal table, waiting for the 
king^s return. The refreshments served up did not con- 
sht of the solid food which the grossex a^J^^^^^^ ^^ our 
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earthly nature renders necessary, but there was a variety 
of transparent hquids in crystal dishes and vases, the 
heaviest of which resembled in appearance the most 
delicate sherbet. It was evident that eating and drink- 
ing was merely a superfluous luxury or an amusement to 
these ethereal beings. The king introduced Sir Wilfred 
first to the queen, who was handsome enough for any 
beholder to cease wondering she should console him for 
the loss of his native ocean, and then to their daughter, 
beside of whom a vacant seat was left, as if on purpose 
for the stranger. The princess was of transparent pale- 
ness, having scarcely the slightest tinge of colour on her 
cheeks, but of exquisite beauty nevertheless, with per- 
fectly regular features. She was clad in a tunic of the 
finest wool, and resembled altogether some incomparable 
statue that had come down from its pedestal. Not laving 
the gift of universal languages like her father, who was 
descended from immortal lineage on both sides, the young 
lady addressed Sir Wilfred in Latin, but with so musical 
a voice that it sounded the most charming language in 
the world when passing through her lips. The water- 
king then bid her present the cup of welcome to their 
beloved guest, and she accordingly filled a crystal goblet 
with a liquid as clear as water, but possessing so dehcious 
a taste that the boasted wines of Schiraz would displease 
the palate by comparison. 

"No doubt," said his watery majesty, "this seems 
poor fare to you, Sir Wilfred, at present ; but when you 
shall have taken up the rights or immortality, you will 
not even need that, except, as we do, for mere pleasure." 

Sir Wilfred assured him he had never tasted anything 
so exquisite, nor served by so fair a hand, which compU- 
menthe uttered partly because it was true, and partly 
because he wished to appease the king, in whose power 
he felt himself entirely to be, by replying courteously to 
all his civilities. The king next helijed hisa. \k> ^'ssfsss^^iSi. 
other dishes^ but would not, Tie said, Q^^x\xasi ^ax?c^ ^\*^^ 
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contents of two vases filled with a light green beverage 
that stood before him, as that was only agreeable to such 
as had been bom and bred in the ocean. 

When this delicate repast was over, the king told his 
daughter to give her ring to Sir Wilfred, and beg for his 
in exchange. Notwithstanding the confusion of the 
knight's ideas, which had wonderfully increased with the 
nectar he had been drinking, he had a faint remembrance 
that the ring he wore was a gift of his wife's, and there- 
fore hesitated to comply, though the fair water-princess 
was holding out hers, with a charming air of modest 
satisfaction. 

" Take it," said the water-king, slightly knitting his 
brows ; " this is only the betrothal. Before you marry 
my daughter, you will have to decide whether you choose 
to be immortal, or to die at the natural term of your life. 
I will give you an hour to reflect upon the matter. Nay 
— ^no more objections," added hSj^' seeing Sir Wilfred 
about to reply, "unless, indeed, there is any maiden in 
the town you think fairer than my daughter, in which 
case you shall be allowed to wed her." 

" A fairer maiden cannot exist," replied Sir Wilfred, 
gallantly, as by an involuntary motion he drew off his 
ring and took hers ; " but I cannot fancy living for ever 
under water," 

The princess looked at him with xmutterable tender- 
ness, saying : " Must I live to see you die ? " 

" Alas ! " said Sir Wilfred, maMng another desperate 
struggle, like a drowning man, " I really cannot remain 
here at all. I must go back to England." 

^^My dear islander," interposed the king, "what great 
difference can it make to you whether the water is round 
you, as in your country, or over your head, as it is here % 
It is all a matter of habit, and you will soon get ac- 
customed to it." 

"Oh I" gasped Sir Wilfred, "my brain is reeling — 
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and I feel oppressed — for want of air I think. Let me 
— ^let me — ^return." 

The water-king ran to his new friend, and taking him 
by the arm, and making a sign to the others not to follow, 
led him down a flight of steps into a garden that was laid 
out with exquisite taste. 

" Do you feel better now you are in the air f " inquired 
his majesty. 

Sir W ilf red looked up at the mass of water over head, 
which the king was pleased to call air, and then ex- 
claimed, in tones of despair : " I can never get ac- 
customed to such a sky as that." 

The water-king assured him that nothing could be 
more beautiful, and that when night came he would see 
the distant stars gemming the water like so many 
diamonds." 

" But," said Sir Wilfred, ^' I cannot wait till then, my 
dear king, or I shall be ill ; so allow me to take my leave 
now." 

"You may take your leave if you please," said the 
water-king, " but you will not be able to get away one 
whit the more for that. So be reasonable, and take 
things as they come, and make up your mind whether 
you wish me to confer upon you the gift of immortality 
or not." 

" No I no ! " cried Sir Wilfred, " not on the condition 
of living here to all eternity. I'd sooner die at once." 

" Yet think," resumed the water king, '^ when you shall 
have advanced in years, and health begins to fail, how 
bitterly you will repent having refused such a boon — 
especially when you see every one around you enjoying 
perpetud youth. Believe me, take time to reflect before 
you decide." 

The water-god then showed him a beautiful green- 
house, round which various specimens of sea-weeds had 
been carefully trained, and upon entemig^ \}aa\5\SL^^^') 

¥2 
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Sir Wilfred perceived it was glazed with talc that was 
stained a light green colour. . 

"This is my favourite resting-place," continued the 
king ; " look up at that green dome. Is it not beautiful, 
and would you not think you were under the ocean ? " 

"Indeed, I don't know," said Sir Wilfred, "as I never 
was there, but it is mighty pretty certainly, as your ma- 
jesty observes, and the shells on the ground help the 
illusion, but ^" 

" But you would rather be safe back in your island — 
is not that your meaning, my dear friend ? " interrupted 
the king. " Be easy, however ; these ideas wear off in 
forty or fifty years, at most, and I am certain you will 
be very happy amongst us. So I'll now leave you to 
your reflections, and to make your option." 

" Ay — to be, or not to be ! " repUed Sir Wilfred, who 
had heard the play of Hamlet, which was then new, but 
who spoke the words from a dim recollection that it was 
an apposite quotation rather than from any distinct re- 
membrance that Shakspeare was living, or that such 
things as theatres existed. 

The water-king now left him, as he said, to his reflec- 
tions, if, indeed, such a chaos of confused notions as 
filled poor Sir Wilfred's braiii could be dignified with 
the term. He looked at the ring on his finger, which 
represented a sea-serpent, curiously wrought in gold, 
holding an aqua-manne stone between his mouth and 
the tip of his tail, in order to convince himself he was 
not under the influence of a vision. He next paced 
about the green-house in a kind of dreamy despair, and 
asked himself if he were raving mad. He then again 
looked out on to the garden to see if escape were pos- 
sible, but, indistinct as were his perceptions, he felt he 
had no power to rise up again to the simace of the lake. 
He next threw himself down on a seat in the green- 
house, and tried to unravel the confused fancies that 
^ept entangling bis brain as if in iTae ma^*^^ oi ^Ti<5i\,» 
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He wondered what could be the reason he felt so much 
more oppressed by the atmosphere than when he first 
dived into the waves, and then he recollected he had 
drank freely of the water the princess had poured into 
his goblet, which might account for the singing in his 
ears, as probably water or nectar, or whatever it might 
be, had the same properties in this place as wine in other 
countries. Sir Wilfred felt convinced he must be intoxi- 
cated with the watery potations he had indulged in, for 
want of being " to the manner bom," like the other inha- 
bitants of the lake ; and having settled this point in his 
own mind, he tried hard to reason on his position. But 
this he found impossible. The hnks in the chain of 
events were broken. His memory had deserted him. 
He could neither recollect his own name, nor the history 
of his past life ; still there was a something floating, as 
it were, on the surface of the troubled waters of his 
memory that he felt might save him, if he could but 
catch at it, as a drowning man aims at a straw. Yet he 
could not, for the hfe of nim, say what it was. 

After remaining in this state for what appeared to him 
a couple of hours, the effects of the water he had im- 
bibed began to clear off in a very slight degree, and a 
kind of instinct made him draw from his vest a small 
pocket-book, with a vague hope that it might enUghten 
him as to Ins identity. On opening its pages, the first 
words he read were " Sedan, appear^' — ^which he had 
taken the precaution to inscribe m his diary, lest in his 
travels he should have the misfortune to forget them — 
and a blessed precaution it truly proved, for no sooner 
were the words out of his mouth, than he had left the 
water-king's green-house, and was safe in his cabinet in 
Westminster. 

To describe the relief, the delight, the gratitude. Sir 
Wilfred felt at his deliverance, would be impossible. He 
opened the closet door with a trembling hand^ Ick c^rKsrssRfc 
himself be really was at home, v?\i!etv, ^^xo^vros^ '^sssa 
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shutters were closed, and that all was silent in the house, 
he thought he would return at once to Italy to let his 
English friend know he was safe, and to prevent his 
writing home to alarm the family. He therefore quickly 
transported himself to the neighbourhood of Lake Cimino, 
and, though it was dark, he easily made his way to the 
villa of his ItaUan host, where the evening before, they 
had talked over the legend concerning the Take. Having 
gained admittance, he was told the gentleman was absent, 
but that the majordomo would take any message he 
might have for his master. The majordomo having ac- 
cordingly appeared. Sir Wilfred asked him how it hap- 
pened that the count and his party had left his villa so 
suddenly, when, much to his surprise, the man answered 
that his master had not been there for a twelvemonth. 

" You misunderstand me, surely," said Sir Wilfred, 
" since your master was here last night in company 
with myself and others." 

The majordomo shook his head. 

" Signer," said he, " you must allude to some other 
person, since I have not left this villa for a day ever 
since last year. And I can positively assure you that it 
is to-day just a twelvemonth since my master and his 
friends left the place, in consequence of the melancholy 
end of a coimtryman of yours, who was drowned in the 
neighbouring lake." 

" But," persisted Sir Wilfred, " I am that Englishman 
you speak of, and it was but last night I was here." 

The majordomo stepped back a few paces, and turned 
as pale as ashes, exclaiming, in a feeble voice : " Satan, 
avaunt I the dead do not come back in the flesh after a 
twelvemonth ! Begone — ^begone ! " 

At any other time Sir Wilfred would have made a 
jest with the old man's fears, but the singularity of his 

C'tion was such that he could not make out exactly 
the error occurred, so, muttering half to himself 
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that it was most iinacconntable, he left the house ; aad 
then, considering that if he went to see his English 
friend he would only frighten him, as he had done the 
count's majordomo, he called for his sedan, and went 
home. 

On opening some tradesmen's bills and unsealed letters 
that lay on the table in his sitting-room, Sir Wilfred 
made an astounding discovery. The date of each plainly 
showed that while he fancied he had stayed but a day in 
the lake king's dominions, he had, in fact, been a twelve* 
month under water ! 

" Good Heavens ! " thought he, "why, the majordomo 
might well take me for a wandering spirit come back to 
haunt his master^s castle. And my family, all this time, 
must have mourned me as dead 1" 

So saying. Sir Wilfred, judging that if anybody were 
still in the house, which seemed not to be the case, he 
should only frighten them out of their wits by his sudden 
appearance, for which he would be unable to account, 
thought he would at once transport himself to the family 
estate where his wife resided, and calm her fears on his 
account. No sooner had he decided on so doing than 
he went back into the cabinet, and desired to be con- 
veyed to a certain spot in Hampshire, on the borders of 
the New Forest, where he knew there was an inn, whence 
he could despatch a messenger to his home with a letter 
apprising his family of his return. 

'^For else," thought he, "I might risk frightening 
Lady Neville and my boys as I did the old majordomo, 
if I came upon them too suddenly." 

In pursuance of this scheme, Sir Wilfred walked up 
to the inn, and asked if he could have a night's lodging. 
Owing to his frequent absences. Sir Wilfred's person 
was not known to the landlord, though living but a few 
miles from his estate, so what with this circumstance and 
the somewhat faded appearance of his clothes, which had. 
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not been changed for a twelvemonth, mine host told him, 
without much ceremony, that they were so full he had 
not a bed to give him. 

"Never mmd!" cried Sir Wilfred, "all I want is a 
parlour to sit in for a few hours, and a man and horse to 
go on a message." 

" Nay, sir," persisted the landlord, " but I have not a 
single beast that's not hired — and as to a parlour, I have 
none to offer your honour but what is already filled with 
the gentlefolks who are come to be present at the wedding 
down at the great house." 

"What wedding?" inquired Sir Wilfred. 

" One where you are not bidden, I dare say," said the 
landlord, who was perter than usual, owing to his house 
being cranmied, and to the liberal potations he had in- 
dulged in the whole of that day, in honour of the future 
bri(& and bridegroom — " why. Lady Neville's, to be 
sure !" 

"Lady Neville's, sirrah I" exclaimed Sir Wilfred, 
colouring with wrath, " are you mad ?" 

"Not as I know of," said the man. "There's nothing 
so mighty strange that a widow in the prime of life 
should marry agam." 

" Where's a messenger, I say, that will take a letter to 
Sir Wilfred's?" vociferated the knight, now trembling 
with rage from head to foot. 

The landlord looked at him with a long stare, and 
then said, cunningly : " Lord bless you, sir ! there's not 
a man hereabouts Dold enough to undertake to go where 
Sir Wilfred be now — no ! not for all the gold in Christen- 
dom." 

"And where may that be, sirrah?" cried Sir Wilfred, 
foaming at the mouth. 

" He has been dead a twelvemonth, an' it please you," 
replied the innkeeper. 

" It pleases me not !" cried the petulant knight, " and 
as a proof that yon are a liar, take this," And so saying 
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he gave him a cufF that sent hunreeUng to the other end 
of his own hall. 

When the discomfited landlord had recovered his 
equihbrium, and begun to rub his cheek, "Tell me," 
said^Sir WUfred, " is that a blow from a man who has 
been 5ead a twelvemonth ?" 

"Faith," whimpered the landlord, "the hand that 
gave it has not only flesh but sinews too." 

" Go to, then !" cried the knight, " and clear me out 
a parlour, for I choose to be alone— do you hear I And 
tell the gentlefolks there is one arrived who means to 
put a stop to the wedding." 

The crest-fallen landlord, who began to have an indis- 
tinct kind of inkUng that the stranger might be either 
Sir Wilfred or his next of kin, now began to be obse- 
quiously polite, and showed him into a small room behind 
the bar, where he usually sat with his family, and told 
him he would see for a messenger to oblige him. 

" No," said Sir Wilfred, " I have changed my mind — 
bring me supper instead." 

For Sir Wilfred had at once determined that, instead 
of sending to Lady Neville, he would surprise the wed- 
ding party at the moment they were proceeding to church, 
as a slight revenge on his wife for having forgotten him 
so soon. 

"Did I not refuse a princess for her sake?" said he, 
to himself, " and yet scarcely have I been dead a twelve- 
month when she has already chosen another husband." 

Ay — ^but then he recollected that he had been a 
great truant from home, and that his refusal of the 
water-princess was, perhaps, less owing to his fidelity 
than to his dislike of living for ever underneath a lake. 

Sir Wilfred ate but little supper that night, though he 
was still sitting before the table when the host returned 
to say that the gentlemen would be glad of his company 
over a bowl of punch, if he would favour tkow!^* ^xs. 
Wilfred, who was naturally o£ a ^^ \.\xr£v, ^asv^s.-'??^^'^^ 
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resentment had already half oozed out by wreaking itself 
on the landlord, had not the heart to refuse the proffered 
civility, and accordingly joined the party, all of whom 
were friends or relations of the bridegroom, and per- 
sonally unknown to him. 

Their seeming civility was, however, only a cloak to 
their curiosity to learn how far the incoherent hints 
thrown out by the landlord might be true, and it struck 
them all, when he appeared amongst them, that he was 
very shabbily attired for a person of so much importance 
as the host had signified him to be. Determined, not- 
withstanding, either to unmask an impostor or to worm 
out of him what his real errand might be, the eldest of 
the gentlemen took the lead after the first greetings 
were over, and said : " Sir Stranger, the lanflord has 
been hinting very odd things about you, and pretends 
you have come hither witn the avowed purpose of 
creating a disturbance at our kinsman's wedmng to- 
morrow. 

"Then, gentlemen," replied Sir Wilfred, petulantly, 
" the landlord has spoken the exact truth, no doubt for 
the first time in his hf e." 

" WiU you allow us," proceeded the gentleman, " to 
inquire, for our kinsman s sake, on what grounds, and 
by what right ^" 

" No," interrupted Sir Wilfred, bluffly, " my grounds 
and my right are such as no man can dispute, and, with- 
out further explanation, I shall only tell you that you 
will hear and see strange things to-morrow." 

Some of the party looked at each other, as much as to 
say they thought mm out of his senses — a supposition 
not a little confirmed by the state of his garments. And 
one of the younger gentlemen observed to him, in a half 
soothing, half expostulatory tone, such as one might use to 
a real madman : " But, good sir, methinks you are sorrily 
attired for a wedding." 
^^TU warrant I shall cut a tetter &gaie tlkftre than 
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some other people!" cried the passionate knight, sud- 
denly rising np and stalking out of the room, as the 
thought struck him that, instead of waiting at the inn 
till morning, he would return to town, and rid himself at 
once of their importunity. He then called to the land- 
lord, and paying his reckoning without even looking at 
his bill or waiting for the change, he went into the 
forest and simimoned his sedan to take him home. 

The bridegroom's friends had been so taken aback by 
his sudden departure, that nobody had thought of de- 
taining him, and when the host came in to acquaint 
them with the singular fact that the strange gentleman 
had left the inn on foot, they concluded that he must be 
out of his mind, and that no real effects would follow 
on his threats of disturbing the wedding. So they 
thought no more about it, ana continued making merry 
till bedtime. 

On reaching home. Sir Wilfred laid himself on a sofa 
in his sitting-room, and endeavoured to sleep, but after a 
very restless night he rose more fatigued than before. 
On looking at himself in a glass, he was obliged to con- 
fess it was no wonder if both the landlord and guests 
had been half startled by his appearance, ^tid he agreed 
that had he presented himself m such a plight before 
Lady Neville, she would have been excused in refusing 
to acknowledge him. 

After setting his hair in order, the knight went back 
to the cabinet, and desired to be transported to a certain 
dressing-room in' his country house, where he kept part 
of his wardrobe ; and this having accordingly been done, 
he took out of a drawer the suit of clothes he had worn 
at his wedding, and proceeded to put it on. By the 
time his toilet was finished, and he had donned every 
article he had worn on that occasion, even to the ruff, 
which had grown somewhat yellow with keeping, the 
whole household was astir; so he saUiediox^Xv^^xv^^st^^s*- 
ing thepicture-gaUeiy that led to lay \aA'f ^ ^AXfexv^^t^ysoj^ 
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he perceived his own picture had been taken out of the 
frame, and placed in a comer with its face to the wall, 
while the likeness of a very fine gentleman occupied the 
frame that once was his. 

" Ha ! " said Sir Wilfred, knitting his brows, " I like 
not this — it is as bad as being buried before one is dead." 
And drawing his sword, he thrust it through the bride- 
groom's picture. 

The sitting-room was empty, but on going down the 
grand staircase he perceived the whole bndal party about 
to go forth, the bridegroom having just arrived to fetch 
the lady. 

"Stand back!" cried Sir Wilfred, in a voice of 
thunder, as the gay gallant was presenting his hand 
to his intended bride. "If too many cooks spoil the 
broth, too many bridegrooms will, I trow, spoil the 
wedding." 

Everybodv turned round in amazement. Lady Neville 
shrieked and fainted, the bridegroom looked silly, while 
his friends and relations, who recognised in Sir Wilfred 
the madman at the inn, began some to clap their hands 
to their swords, while the others rushed forward to pre- 
vent his approaching. But Sir Wilfred flung them aside 
in a moment, and making his way through the crowd, 
caught the fainting Lady Neville in one arm, and snatch- 
ing a scent-bottle from the hands of her maid with the 
hand left free, he applied it to her nostrils. 

" Sir — sir," expostulated the bridegroom, who having 
now recovered irom his surprise, felt exceedingly in- 
dignant at the stranger^s intrusion, "I would have you 
know that this lady is going to be my wife." 

"And I, sir," cried Sir Wilfred, "would have you 
know that this lady is my wife." 

Here there was such a din with the raised voices of 

the bridegroom's relations, some of whom insisted on it 

Sir Wilfred was crazy, and others that he was an im- 

postor, that nothing could be heard ioi several minutes, 
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till at last one, more reasonable than the rest, made signs 
to the others to desist ; and as soon as he could obtain a 
hearing, observed that they had better wait till Lady 
Neville recovered her senses, as she was the most likely 
person to decide on the stranger's claims. 

No sooner had the bride come to," than she again 
screamed, and looked about her in dismay. 

" 'Tis plain she is frightened at the strange man," said 
the bystanders. 

" Speak, my dear Lady Neville," said the bridegroom, 
" and tell us who is this impostor calling himseff your 
husband?" 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! " cried the lady, unable to get 
out a word. 

" Olivia," said Sir Wilfred, in a solemn tone, " do you 
not recognise me ? " 

" Indeed I do, my dear Sir Wilfred," replied his wife, 
flinging herself on his neck, and bursting mto a flood of 
tears. 

" Hey-day ! " said the guests, " why this looks serious." 

" Serious enough perhaps to some," said Sir Wilfred. 
" But hark ve, sirs, as those may laugh who win, I do not 
feel disposed just now to resent your calling me a madman 
and an impostor, so as TU warrant there are plenty of 
good things in the larder, you are free to stay and eat 
the wedding dinner with us, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened." 

There was such a mixture of good nature and joviality, 
and courtly breeding withal in the irascible Sir Wilfred's 
character, that, he alone of all men, perhaps, would have 
acted in such a manner upon such an occasion, and his 
grandson commends this trait as one of his greatest vic- 
tories over himself. But nobody profited by his friendly 
invitation, and the bridegroom having slunk away, all the 
others bowed and followed his example. The steward, 
who was attached to his master, no sooiaax V^fe-ax^ J^k\^s^ 
return than he hastened to put \i\s Y^cX?Q:t^\i^^'>»Js.^>^s 
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frame, and to remove the other to the garret, even before 
he came to pay his respects to the knight. 

Sir Wilfred handed his wife into her room. 

"And pray, my lady," said he, " how did this happen 
— so very soon ? " 

"Why, my poor dear Sir Wilfred," said the wife, " I 
momned you I am sure with all my heart ; but you see 
our younger boy had no great provision for him, and this 
gentleman offered to make suck a handsome settlement 
upon him, besides adopting him, that I, as a good mother, 
could not refuse — could I, Sir Wilfred? " 

" Zounds ! madam," cried the knight, " didn't I re- 
fuse ^" He was going to say " the water-princess," 

but he stopped in time, and bit his lip, and then added : 
" Wouldn 1 1 refuse the queen herself for your sake ? " 

" Nay, then," said the lady, " there's not much love 
lost between us, my dear Wilfred, and Tm sure I'm 
a much happier woman than I expected to be this 
morning." 

"And Tm a wiser man," thought Sir Wilfred, " for I 
will never be absent so long a^in." 

And most surprising of all, oir Wilfred remained true 
to this promise as long as his wife lived (which, to be 
sure, was not many years), the narrow escape he had 
had of never seeing nis family again having rendered 
him, perhaps, more acutely aUve to the worldly blessings 
he enjoyed; and though, of course, his adventure-loving 
spirit could not be quelled, yet he managed to time his 
aosences in such a manner as not to alarm his wife oa 
his account, and it was only on becoming a widower that 
he ventured on still more daring flights through the 
ethereal regions, as will be seen hereafter. 
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FLIGHT THE SECOND. 

THE GOLDEN CITY. 

IE WILFRED had heard so many wonder- 
ful stories about the gold and silver cities 
the Spanish adventurers of his day boasted 
of having seen in South America, that he 
was seized with a desire of being himself an eye-wit- 
ness of these marvels, or of proving their fallacy should 
they turn out mere idle fables. Besides, there were 
rumours that a fountain of perpetual youth existed in the 
same favoured land, and though it is true nobody had 
yet reached it, nay, that a certain Don Juan Ponce de 
Leon had died of old age on his journey of discovery of 
the said spring, that was solely. Sir Wilfred said to him- 
self, because he had no sedan at his disposal to abridge 
the length of the way. With perpetual youth, riches, 
and his inestimable sedan, what might he not achieve ? 
What a god he might become ! 

As Sir Wilfred's preparations were never long, he, as 
usual, only locked himself into his closet, and wished 
himself near the richest and most magnificent of all these 
enchanted cities. He immediately found himself set 
down within a belt of inaccessible mountains, while 
before him lay what appeared to be a desert, beyond 
which he saw some buildings glittering^ m 'Ocv^i ^xxsl^^csss.* 

" This looks indeed like untroA.AftTv ^csvxsA^ ^^n^"^^ 
Wilfred to Hmselt; "and no S^am^^L ^-^^-vv\?Kt^^ ^-^ 
have preceded me here." 
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He would, however, have preferred not having to cross 
so barren a desert in such scorching heat, though prudence 
made him always ahght in the vicinity rather than in the 
middle of cities, not to excite any undue wonder ; but his 
annoyance was changed to admiration when he perceived 
that what he mistooK for sand was the finest gold-dust 
imaginable. He therefore began to fill his pockets very 
eagerly, in spite of the weight and inconvenience it oc- 
casioned him. 

After passing through this desert, which was worth 
more millions than so many acres of the finest soil any- 
where else would be worth guineas, he reached the 
suburbs of the town, where he perceived the vegetation 
was stunted and sickly, but where, to his still greater 
surprise, what would be stones and pebbles with us was 
here composed of rubies, emeralds, and all kinds of pre- 
cious stones. He now threw out some of the gold-dust, 
as an aeronaut throws out so much ballast, and crammed 
his pockets with as many jewels as they would hold. On 
walking farther, and seeing some of the inhabitants busy 
at work near a stream, he concluded that they were 
draining off the gold sand that lay in the bed of the 
rivulet, while, on the contrary, they were leading off the 
water through a silver spout, and flinging away the gold 
as so much refuse. No sooner did they catch sight of Sir 
Wilfred than they suspended their work, and burst into 
a fit of loud laughter. Somewhat nettled at so unusual 
a reception. Sir Wilfred looked at them haughtily, and 
his hand instinctively grasped the hilt of his sword, when 
recollecting that the fasmon of his clothes, so different 
from their light garments, might perhaps excite their 
merriment, he thought he would not begin by a quarrel 
with the natives, and therefore passed onwards. 

On reachmg the city his admiration and amazement 
jr?se at every step. The houses oi t\i^ \awec otdats were 
of silver, those of the upper classes oi gcM, «xv^ ^^^x<5i 
adorned with balconies studded Villi geraa. ^ooxa^^^- 
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ings were constructed on the same principle as those cot- 
tages in England that are made of flint stones and 
mortar, only nere they were composed of precious stones 
in their rough state, mixed with gold-dust, which, after 
being wetted, had got hardened in the sun. When Sir 
Wilnred entered the first street in the town he could not 
help pausing before each house in mute ecstasy. The 
children who were playing before the doors were maldng 
what with us would be called dirt pies, but were here 
gold pies, each of which would have been worth hundreds 
in Europe, while they were tossing about these valuable 
materials with the indifference of philosophers. 

On seeing a stranger pass by they all left their pastime 
to crowd round him, and began staring and laughing im- 
moderately, as the workmen had done. The noise they 
made drew some of the inhabitants to their doors and 
windows, apparently to silence the children ; but no 
sooner had they perceived the object of their merriment 
than they could not refrain from joining in it. Sir Wil- 
fred now waxed wroth, and would probably have in- 
flicted summary pimishment on some of the urchins, had 
not a middle-aged Spaniard, of dignified bearing, ap- 
peared at the end of the street, and seeing what was the 
matter, made his way up to the knight, and waving off 
the children, accosted mm in Spanish, bidding him wel- 
come to the town, and inquiring if he could serve him. 

Sir Wilfred, who understood Spanish, from having re- 
sided in the Peninsula, replied that he was delighted to 
meet with a rational being at last, and said he hoped his 
countrymen formed the majority of the population, as 
the few specimens he had seen of the natives appeared to 
be maniacs. 

The Spaniard replied that till now he was the only 
foreigner who had ever reached the city, whMckst \v<^V^ 
come by mere chance, and that tlie xvatYsr^^ -^^x^ ^ Q5aNfe\.-» 
Rpathetic race^ of a very harmlesa des^cxv^XAO^v^ «xA. "ss^^"^' 
melancholy than gay. 
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"Bnt," said Sir Wilfred, "why the deuce are they all 
laughing at me? For your dress, which much resembles 
mine, must have accustomed them to the oddities of our 
European fashions." 

" SeSor," replied the Spaniard, with a grave smile, " it 
is neither your lordship s dress nor person that moves 
their unseemly merriment, but — ^pardon me — ^it is this 
ignoble dust and pebbles with which you have filled 
your pockets." 

Sir Wilfred coloured, and for a moment felt ashamed 
of his European rapacity. 

" And yet," said he, " it is for this ignoble dust that 
your countrymen have left their homes and risked their 
lives." 

"True," said the Spaniard, "and the more foolish 
they. But here such things are beneath the attention of 
a gentleman. So I entreat you, empty your pockets, that 
I may have the honour of conducting you to the king, 
and showing you all the curiosities of the place." 

Sir Wilfred, somewhat reluctantly, turned his pockets 
inside out, comforting himself with the idea tnat he 
could fill them some other time, and accompanied his 
obliging cicerone, who proceeded to show him the prin- 
cipjS buildings, whose domes and cupolas were all shming 
with precious stones. 

On their way they passed by several scavengers, -who 
were shovelling up the gold dirt that encumbered the 
city into a solid silver cart, and apologised to the 
Spaniard and his companion for having accidentally 
splashed them. 

" How happy would my countrymen deem themselves 
to be thus splashed!" cried Sir Wilfred, who had in- 
stinctively bowed to thank them, till his new friend ex- 
plained the meaning of what they said. 

" This is our river," said the Spaniard, " only unfor- 
tunately the water is undrinkable, owing to the quantity 
of golden sand mixed up in it, and t?^ 2Sa oblig^edto send 
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for water beyond the city, and even that must be drained 
through sieves before it is palatable." 

They had now reached the palace which, to the eyes 
of Sir Wilfred, appeared the most gorgeous structure he 
had ever seen. The sharp points of all the architectural 
ornaments were made of diamonds, and the cornices 
were encrusted with precious stones. The only thing 
that appeared to him out of keeping with the rest, was 
that a narrow strip of pavement, leading from the gate 
to the staircase of the main entrance, consisted of 
the commonest sort of pebbles; but these he was told 
were such a rarity, that they had been collected with 
immense toil from the adjacent mountains, and were 
unique of their kind. 

When they had reached the steps, the Spaniard 
stopped short, saying : " I entreat you, senor, to allow me 
to wipe off some of that vile dust that still adheres to 
your cloak and your shoes, for nothing would be so dis- 
respectful to his majesty as to enter his presence in such 
a sxaxe. 

Sir Wilfred laughed exceedingly at these precautions, 
but began to perceive he must alter his notions, for the 
time being at least, and therefore at once complied with 
his companion's suggestion. 

They were presently introduced into the king's pre- 
sence by his attendants, all of whom were very plainly 
attired, no gold lace, nor any kind of jewels, forming a 
part of their dress. The king was reclining on cushions 
placed on a wooden throne that formed a strange contrast 
with the golden walls, and the filigree window-panes 
that stood in lieu of glass in that fine cUmate, and let in 
a grateful supply of fresh air and spicy odours from the 
garden. Sir Wilfred could not help comparing them to 
the lids of so many giant perfuming pans. 

The monarch's address was extremely gentle amA 
affable, but like the rest of his people, \vfe «§^^«x^"^iv^^^ 
and of a mehncholy disposition. iie\iegi«i\>^ vc^o^^^^c^ 

g2 
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of Sir Wilfred, through the Spaniard who served as in- 
terpreter, how he had found his way to their land, a 
point very puzzling to answer, but which the knight got 
over by a high-flown compliment to the effect that, 
having heard of the wonders of his city, he had braved 
every danger to find his way to it, and that he was 
amply rewarded by all that he saw, and principally by 
so gracious a reception from his majesty. 

All this having been duly passed through the inter- 
preter's sievBy the king appeared, for a moment, lost in 
sad thoughts. At length ne said : " I wonder what can 
tempt the inhabitants of other countries, who do not 
labour under the same curse as ourselves, to visit our 
land. Nevertheless, Sir Stranger, you are most welcome 
to this poor place." 

The King then asked a number of questions relative 
to England^ such as whether they had good water, plenty 
of timber, and so on, down to the minor details of house- 
hold comforts ; and these being all answered, he sighed, 
and was silent for the space of several minutes. Sir 
Wilfred in turn could not refrain from satisfying his 
curiosity; and having found in the course of the con- 
versation that the king was married, he expressed a wish 
to be presented to her majesty, in order, as he said, that 
he might have the pleasure of comparing her with his 
queen. The king, with a faint smile, sent one of his 
attendants to request his wife to come, and in the mean 
time he inquired whether Sir Wilfred's queen was 
beautiful. 

Sir Wilfred was too good a courtier not to say that 
his royal mistress was passing fair, and had the" finest 
golden hair ever seen. 

"Golden hair!" exclaimed the king, "what a mis- 
fortune for one of royal line ! Why, she would not find 
a husband here amongst the lowest of my subjects." 

The queen now made her appearance. Her features 
were very beautiful, but slie tadtXiea^jaia sickly ^languid 
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appearance as her consort. Nothing could be simpler 
than her dress. The presence of a stranger, so 
great a novelty in their city as to be only the second 
event of the kind within her recollection, roused her 
from her usual listlessness, and she derived evident 
amusement by questioning the knight about the Queen 
of England and her court. She even laughed aloud 
when oir Wilfred described his royal mistress's dress. 

"•Which is the handsomest, my queen or yours?" 
said the simple-minded monarch. 

"Yours, unquestionably," answered the gallant tra- 
veller, bowing, " for she owes nothing to the splendour 
of her dress." 

He said this the more readily both because it was the 
truth, and because his jealous sovereign was safe out of 
hearing. 

"But," continued he, "I should be curious to see 
your majesty's jewels, which must be splendid, judging 
from what I see around me." 

" You had better not ask that," observed the Spaniard. 
But the king, seeing him hesitate, desired to know what 
the stranger had said, upon which he repeated the 
request. 

"Fetch the queen's jewels immediately," said he to 
two attendants. These presently returned, bearing in 
with great pomp a common deal box, which they placed 
on the golden table, when her majesty took the key from 
the hands of one of her waiting-women, and proceeded 
with evident satisfaction to open her treasures. The 
first set she showed the astonished knight, was composed 
of pieces of different coloured woods, made into necklace 
and bracelets. Another set was made of small shells, 
another of carved cherry stones, and so on ; but the 
crowning glory of all was the diadem for state occasions, 
which was composed of acorns mounted on wire, so as 
to form a sort of tiara, the tip of e«^\i ^j^^ora. \><gxss% 
pierced with a common English pm. 
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While these ornaments were being displayed, the king 
looked on with quiet approbation and gratified pride. Sir 
Wilfred's courtly training alone prevented nis giving 
way to an immoderate fit of laughter, and he dared not | 
even exchange glances with the Spaniard, who now, by 
his majest/s commands, inquired what he thought of 
the crown jewels. 

The interpreter had to repeat the question twice before 
Sir Wilfred could command himself sufficiently to 
answer : " Say what you Uke." 

" After all, seSor," answered the Spaniard, without 
moving a muscle, " these ornaments cannot seem more 
ridiculous to you than your filling your pockets with dust 
and filth appeared to the good folks of this place." Then 
turning to his majesty, he said : " The stranger thinks 
they are better placed in the hands of her gracious ma- 
jesty, than they would be in those of his own queen." 
An ambiguous sort of reply that seemed, however, to 
answer the purpose of pleasing the king. 

The Spaniard was now about to retire, knowing it was 
near the king's dinner-time, but his majesty said : " Since 
the stranger has come from so far to see us, I will not 
seek to conceal my unfortunate state from him, so let 
him stay and share my imsocial meal." 

This invitation having been intimated to Sir Wilfred, 
both himself and the Spaniard followed the two majesties 
into another room, quite as costly as the one they had 
left, where the table was laid. As soon as the dishes : 
were brought in, an attendant placed himself on each 
side of the king, the one holding a very long-handled 
golden ladle, and the other a pair of silver tongs, ex- 
tremely long and narrow, with which implements they 
fed their royal master like an infant. 

Sir Wilfred, who had done little else but wonder at ^ 
everything sincQ he entered the city, thought this the 
oddest custom of all, though la.elaadafceivTaaxrj 2u\a.^^^ ^ 
home, feeding herself vdth a spoou two ie^t V«i^^ w^. ^^ 
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count of the absurd size of the ruffs then in fashion. 
Still the king having no such encumbrance to justify the 
same necessity, he could not forbear inquiring whether 
etiquette forbade his majesty to help himself f For he 
saw that the queen did not subject herself to so tedious 
a process — though, to be sure, she did not eat much more 
than requisite to keep a sparrow alive. 

" Alas ! " said the monarch, " this is one of my miseries. 
I am the descendant of a famous Phrygian king,* and 
my ancestors, who emigrated to this country centuries 
ago, brought with them the curse he had entailed on all 
his posterity — ^namely, that of turning all eatables into 
gold. Were I left to myself, I must inevitably starve." 

The king had tears in his eyes as he spoke, and Sir 
Wilfred, who sincerely pitied him, now began to under- 
stand the aversion and contempt the metal so much 
coveted in other countries was likely to inspire under 
such circumstances. He even expressed his wonder that 
his majesty did not remove to some other clime. 

" It would be of no use to me," said he, shaking his 
head, "nor to my people either, even supposing we could 
cross our inaccessible mountains. Our oracles have said : 
^ We must live in gold, and perish by gold.' If we pro- 
ceed beyond our limits, we shall be murdered by the gold- 
seekers who are trying to discover our retreat. Heaven 
in its mercy has sent us that worthy man" (pointing to the 
Spaniard) " to warn us against the wiles of his country- 
men. So we must hope for the best, and bear our 
miserable condition as well as we can." 

After a while, the queen endeavoured to divert her 
husband's melancholy by again questioning Sir Wilfred 
on the customs of his country. Amongst other things, 
she asked how his sovereign rewarded services. Sir 
Wilfred repKed that she ennobled them, which ha <5«vvL^ 
only make clear to their simple inmAsVj ^-x^^zcisaav^^^i^^ 
ibis consisted of adding a word to tkevc xvama'a^N ^s^i5^ *^^^^^ 
* Midas. 
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could not be satisfied that this was any great honour; 
still less could they understand how he could brook the 
insult of being struck with a sword when he was made a 
knight. He thought to set all right by adding that these 
titles were generally accompanied by riches. 

^^Riches? " said the king. " What is that ? " 

^' Why, gold and silver, to be sure," repUed Sir Wilfred, 
naturally tailing back into his old notions. 

The king burst into a fit of laughter, and his feeders 
thought he was absolutely choking. 

At length he exclaimed : " And is it possible that your 
sovereign throws dirt and mud at those she wishes to 
honour?" 

"True!" thought Sir Wilfred, "I was forgetting 
myself." 

And he hung down his head, for he felt there was 
something foolish in the over-esteem he entertained for 
this same " dirt and mud." 

" And pray may I ask how your majesty shows his 
favour to those who have served him?" 

" Why," said the king, " I thank them, and say they 
have acted well ; and in very important cases I present 
them with a flower from my garden, or with a few seeds, 
which are a rarity in this unhappy soil." 

" Gracious Heavens ! " thought Sir Wilfred ; *^ only 
think if such rewards were offered to our Ealeighs and 
Leicesters ! " 

But he said nothing aloud, and only smiled in appro- 
bation of the simple-mindedness of such a court. 

When dinner was over, the king dismissed his com- 
pany, as he wanted to take his mid-day nap, but he 
begged Sir Wilfred to consider himself as his guest, and 
told him that his valued right hand (meaning the 
Spaniard) would take care of him. After bowing mem- 
selves out of the presence of their majesties, the Spaniard 
led his new friend to a pavilion, bmlt of massive gold^ 
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and situated at the farther end of the garden, which was 
his own residence. 

Sir Wilfred again fell to admiring the house and 
furniture, where the commonest utensils were all of the 
most costly materials. 

" To me," said the Spaniard, " it is perfectly sickening. 
Not that I want to philosophize, but you cannot think 
how the constant living amongst gold and silver palls 
upon the appetite. A mud cottage, with a plot of whole- 
some grass before it, would be a paradise in my eyes, 
compared to this everlasting glare of riches, which are 
not riches here, but downright poverty and starva- 
tion." 

" Is, then, the soil incapable of producing the neces- 
saries of life ? " inquired the astonished Sir Wilfred. 

"Nearly so," repHed the Spaniard. ^^As the poor 
king said, the curse of gold is upon us. Mould is not 
easily procured, trees wm scarcely grow, or if they do, 
they are stunted and unhealthy. Fruit, vegetables, and 
corn are rarities. As to flowers, they are hardly known, 
this being the only garden in the place, and originally 
stocked by the seeds Drought from !rhrygia by the king^s 
ancestors ; and even this has only been properly tended 
since I became a resident in these parts." 

" And no doubt your salary, which is a hundred times 
higher than that of any minister or ambassador in 
Europe, will soon enable you to retire on a fortune," ob- 
served the knight. 

The Spaniard shook his head. 

" You forget, senor," said he, " that nobody can spend 
a fortune in this place, and that nobody can be rich where 
wealth is valueless." 

"True — true," replied Sir Wilfred; "but, then, how 
comes it that you stay in a place which, by your own ac- 
count, is cursed?" 

" Senor," said the Spaniard, " is ivol wsst^^i^ *^s\a 
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great master whom we all obey ? Necessity brought me 
hither — -gratitude and necessity bid me stay." 

Sir mlfred looked inquiringly at the stranger, though 
discretion restrained him from questioning him further, 
which the latter no sooner perceived than he continued 
thus: 

" I belonged to a band of Spanish adventurers, who 
came over to America with the celebrated Pizarro, when 
a quarrel having arisen between myself and a superior 
officer about some booty to which I was entitled, and 
blows having been exchanged, I was condemned to death, 
but contrived to escape the night before my sentence was 
to be carried into execution. Having made a raft with 
a few branches, I floated down a very rapid river, which 
bore me miles away from the camp. At the close of the 
day, being nearly dead with hunger and exhaustion, I 
scrambled to the bank, where I fainted away, and should 
probably have died, had not an eagle providentially picked 
me up, and borne me over the high mountains that sur- 
round this land, where he dropped me in the golden 
desert you crossed on arriving here, probably being 
frightened by the pursuit of some bird still more for- 
midable than himself." 

" And did not this place strike you as very wonderful 
at first ? " inquired Sur Wilfred. 

" It did," repUed the Spaniard ; " and no sooner had I 
recovered the shock of my fall, which was luckily broken 
by the gold-dust, than I began, like you, to fill my 
pockets with handfuls of the precious metal. But 1 
soon saw my folly. And now that I have lived amongst 
these good folks so many years, and learned their lan- 
guage, I have used all my endeavours to convince them, 
that bad as their condition undoubtedly is, it might yet 
become worse were their wealth known to my rapacious 
countrymen, and that their only chance of safety lies in 
iheir remaining unknown." 
Though Su* Wilfred felt that l[ns ivei^ frvaivd spoke 
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very wisely, still he could not help observing : " And yet, 
senor, you surely cannot think of never carrying away 
some of these riches to a place where you could turn 
them to account." 

" You keep returning to your European notions," said 
the Spaniard, smiling, " but I have been so glutted with 
gold, so cured of it, so disgusted with it, that I could 
never look upon, it as valuable again, and should involun- 
tarily throw my fortune out of window, as so much dirt, 
were I to return to Europe. It is true that I can never, 
here, be what you call rich, but I enjoy power, and am 
looked up to as a superior being. I was oiuy a lieutenant 
amongst my countrymen, here I might be a god, if I 
pleased ; and, as I before said, gratitude binds me to my 
excellent king." 

"But the oracle, senor — ^have you no fear of that?" 
inquired Sir Wilfred. 

" Was I not near perishing through gold in the Spanish 
camp?" replied the stranger; "and, though here our 
health and lives are undermined by the paucity of good 
water, and the deleterious effects of the gold-dust ^ich 
fiUs our lungs, yet, after all, we only die because nature 
refuses to prolong our existence." 

" And IS crime unknown in this most exceptional 
land ?" asked the knight. 

"Pretty nearly so/' replied the Spaniard, "for you 
may observe that the thirst for gold is the incentive to 
ninety-nine out of a hundred crimes. Once slake that 
thirst, or quench it as it is quenched here, and the most 
fertile source of wickedness is at once dried up." 

" Really," said Sir Wilfred, " I am puzzled, after all, 
to tell whether your people are to be called most happy 
or most unhappy." 

* There were many more questions that Sir Wilfred 
would have asked had he not perceived that his host, in 
spite of all his polite endeavours, was no Iq.\v^x ^zi^^xs^ 
conceal his drowsiness, this being \\\a \LQivyx ''?i^ag». ^w^N. 
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only the king, but all his subjects indulged in a nap. 
He therefore told his kind entertainer that, as he felt no 
inclination to sleep, he would take a walk in the m^an 
time, and fetch some things he had left outside the city, 
and which, he thought, might be acceptable to the king 
and to himself. The Spaniard begged him to use his 
pleasure, and then, leaning back on a silver couch, was 
soon in the land, not of golden visions, for that would 
have been a small treat to him, but of shady, grassy 
dreams, if such an expression can be allowed. Sir Wil- 
fred then walked out of the city, unobserved by its 
sleeping inhabitants, and, having reached the desert of 

fjola-dust, he filled his pockets as no one was there to 
augh at him, and, calling for his sedaii, was back to 
Westminster in a trice. 

No sooner had he stowed away his precious cargo, for 
such it became in England, and locked up his closet, 
than he sallied forth to make some purchases. As he 
walked through the streets, Sir Wilfred felt like a man 
waking out of a dream, or as though he had been absent 
for years from his native place — for London seemed 
wonderfully dingy after the glitter of the golden city ! 
Yet somehow he experienced a kind of relief, and began 
to understand that the Spaniard might well be weary of 
treading on gold, gazing at gold, and almost swallowing 
gold — and when he looked at the trees and gardens that 
m those days belted our now huge metropolis, he could 
not help remarking to himsejf that not all the riches in 
the world could atone for losing the simple but ines^ 
timable enjoyment of nature's beauties. 

Sir Wilired did not, however, lose any time in philo- 
sophizing, but walked along as he made these remarks, 
till he reached the mart for making his purchases. Here 
he bought ivory and feather fans for the queen, various * 
stuffs for dresses^ a ruff such as Q,ueeiv Elizabeth wor^ 
^nd feathers of all colours — a cvmo\\^^-e,«r?^^ ^<^<^i^<BeL 
citest, which be destined for tlie acc\iVsre^ oi ^^^t^^^-bjl 
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if such existed, and a quantity of wooden articles of 
various descriptions, all of which he knew would be 
highly valued by a monarch who took more pride in a 
common deal throne than in the golden walls and floors 
of his palace. To these he added roots of flowers and 
vegetables, and a quantity of seeds. Having had all 
these wares brought to his house, Sir Wilfred packed 
them into his sedan, and, finding he had still room left, 
ordered up a dozen bottles or choice wine from his 
cellar. 

He then had himself conveyed back to the door of the 
pavilion where the Spaniard lived, feeling certain, from 
the speed he had made, that the latter would be still 
asleep, which, indeed, proved to be the case, so that Sir 
Wilfred had time to bring in his presents before he 
awoke. 

On seeing so many different articles, the Spaniard 
was much surprised, and expressed great regret that Don 
Wilfred had taken the trouble to carry them himself, 
especially as it must have required so many journeys to 
and fro to bring such a quantity of things, unless, in- 
deed, the stranger had his retinue with him, in which 
case he hoped that all his followers would immediately 
avail themselves of the king^s hospitality. Sir Wilfred 
replied, however, that he was quite alone, and the Spa- 
niard, judging from his manner that he did not wish to 
be questioned any further, merely repeated how dis- 
tressed he was that a gentleman of his rank should have 
performed so fatiguing an office. 

Sir Wilfred was obliged to swallow all these compli- 
ments as if he had deserved them, in order not to betray 
his secret, though he could scarcely refrain from smiling 
when the Spaniard said : " What I most admire is that 
all these articles are just what is best calculated t^ T^^'^ks^ 
our king and queen, and had you c\ios>e?ft. \>s\eav ^^ra. ^^^"sss.- 
pose, instead of having them \>y yo\x, VV. v^wiA^^^^^^'^^ 
impossible to haye made a better c\io\Ge2' 
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Sir Wilfred then told his new friend he might play 
the part of the custom-house, and select for his share 
whatever pleased him best, before his majesty saw any of 
the things, a permission the Spaniard availed himself of 
very modestly by taking merely a few onion seeds, which 
he said would remind him very pleasantly of a long-f oi> 
gotten taste. Then, being anxious that the gratification 
the king would no doubt experience at the sight of Sir 
Wilfred's presents should not be deferred, he sent to re- 
quest another audience, but his majesty not being quite 
well, and feeling rather fatigued after the excitement of 
his interview with a foreigner, was obliged to decline any 
further visits till the morrow. 

Sir Wilfred, therefore, walked about the town with 
his new friend, and found ample amusement in looking 
at the buildings, and observing the manners of the people, 
till it was time to retire. 

"One thing strikes me as peculiarly odd," observed 
Sir Wilfred, " and that is, that you have no inns in your 
town." 

" No travellers ever come," said the Spaniard. 

"Nor have you even taverns, as with us, for the 
townspeople. They seem to be a very sober set." 

" They can't help being so," replied the Spaniard, 
" for we have neither wine nor fermented liquors." And 
now having reached the pavilion once more, he added : 
" For which reason I am doubly bound to apologise for 
the frugality of my supper, to one accustomed to Snro- 
pean dainties." 

The fare, served up in gold and silver dishes and on 
a golden table, was, indeed, after the true anchorite 
fashion, except that there were neither the fruit, mills^ 
nor vegetables that traditionally adorn a hermitfs tabl^ 
and render his meal a traveller's feast compared with the 
humble supper of the king^s bosom friend. Milk was 
not to be had for love, and still less for money, in the 
golden city. Having no pastures, 1^eY\v«jiTi^\\W couro 
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nor sheep. The ingredients of the supper, therefore, 
consisted of a kind of cake made from a species of nut 
that grew in tolerable abundance beyond the gold desert 
(from whence, indeed, all eatables had to be fetched), 
and of a honeycomb, which was a luxury only seen on 
great occasions, as honey was not to be round except at 
the farthest extremity of the kingdom, in the trunks of 
trees gromng on nearly inaccessible mountains. Sir 
Wilfred, however, found both very palatable, after his 
two long journeys, and ate at least twice as much as his 
host, who was of the same sickly, sallow complexion as 
the rest of jthe inhabitants. When supper was over he 
expressed tie wish to retire to rest ; whereupon his host 
showed him into a bedroom, far more costly than that of 
any king in Europe, and, wishing him a good night, left 
him to Ins own reflections. 

Sir Wilfred laid down on the golden bed, the mat- 
tresses, bedding, and pillows of which were stuffed with 
the finest gold-Sust imaginable — ^still, from want of cus- 
tom, it did not seem so soft as the feathers we Europeans 
are used to, and, do what he would, he was unable to 
compose himself to sleep beneath his hospitable friend's 
golden roof. Towards dawn his host came to inquire 
whether he were ready to rise, observing that they were 
all early risers in that country, on account of the heat 
that interfered with most occupations later in the day. 
Still he begffed him to use his own pleasure. Sir Wilfred 
said he would soon be ready, and presently joined his 
friend to a breakfast still more frugal than the supper, 
which, being hastily despatched, they both repaired to 
the palace, accompanied by a couple of men, each push- 
ing before him a kind of truck of massive gold, on which 
were placed the gifts intended for royalty. These trucks 
rolled along the paths of the garden that were neatly 
gravelled with gold by the Spaniard's directions. A huge 
silver watering pot had likewise been i^^Viissaa.^ ^ss^^ 
his superintendiD^ care. 
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"And pray/' inquired Sir Wilfred, "since gold is 
valueless, now do you pay wages to your work-people ? " 

" Everybody works in turn for the king," replied the 
Spaniard, " and they are fed for their trouble. JBut you 
must observe, nobody thinks it a fatigue duty, but rather 
an honour and a pleasure." 

"And who does the work of the town?" said Sir 
Wilfred. 

" Everybody by rotation," answered the Spaniard, 
" since we have no means of tempting one class to take 
upon them all the arduous duties by paying them. The 
kmg and royal family are alone exempt. Thus, this 
gentleman usher will be a mason another day, and the 
water-drawer will to-morrow turn lord of the bed- 
chamber ; which is the reason why everybody has polite 
and gentle manners, as there is in fact but one class 
below the royal family." 

They now entered the palace, and the monarch re- 
ceived Sir Wilfred with a most friendly welcome, which 
turned to the warmest gratitude when he saw the rich 
assortment of presents he had brought him. He imme- 
diately sent for the queen, whose raptures quite equalled 
those of her royal consort, and they examined everything 
minutely, asking the use of each article. The queen 
took to fanning herself with natural grace — ^but the ruflE 
puzzled them exceedingly ; they could not be brought to 
believe it was to wear, and they decided it shomd be 
himg up as an ornament. As to the bottles of wine^ 
they considered that they were likewise ornaments to be 
set in the sun, and to be admired for their colour, but 
the knight promised he would teach them how to use 
them at dinner time. 

When the whole cargo had been admired and fingered 

twenty times over, the King ordered the flower and vege- 

table seedsy which latter he refrained from touching, to 

be given into the custody oi t\ie S^aBAsx^ ^V^/\si>^ \ 

capacity of Lead gardener, was exem^\. ixova. ^ ^^^ 

occupation), begging him to let t\ie ?Lo^et^ ©^^ ^ ««cs 
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as possible ; and then he inquired of Sir Wilfred what 
he could offer him in return tor such magnificent gifts ? 

" Why," said Sir Wilfred, " a few handfuls of your 
dirt and pebbles will be more than an equivalent for my 
poor offerings — ^but there is besides a request that I 
would fain make." 

" Name it," said the king, eagerly, ^^ for it is granted." 

"Well, then," continued Sir Wilfred, always speaking 
through his interpreter, "I have heard that there is a 
fountain somewhere hereabouts that confers eternal 
youth and life ; and my request is, that I should be 
shown where it lies, and be allowed to take home a 
bottle of its waters." 

The king remained silent for a few minutes, as if col- 
lecting his thoughts, and then said : " I have heard of 
such a fountain existing in a distant part of my dominions 
beyond the gold desert, but whether tradition speaks 
truly of its virtues I cannot say. However, you are 
welcome to fill as many bottles as you please from its 
waters, though I would fain dissuade you from imder- 
taking so troublesome and even dangerous a journey." 

"It exists, then!" cried Sir Wilfred, with animation, 
" yet you say you have never tried its virtues ? You have 
gold and eternal life at your command, and yet use 
neither ? What a singular people !" 

" It is because we are so overrun with gold," resumed 
the king, " that we care not to extend our miserable 
lives any farther than nature requires. Supposing we all 
drank of these waters and became immortal, our popula- 
tion would be so nimierous in a few hundred years, that 
this land, which barely supports us now, wouli be totally 
inadequate to satisfy the nunger of the numbers that 
would then fill it." 

Sir Wilfred was struck dumb by the kin^s xskSiOust-^^- 
f act plain sense, and could adduce no x^^'sow^ V^* x^\\5^fc 
his arguments, JSTevertheless, lie coxAe^^edt, ^^nSJsNx ^^^ 
lumility^ that he bad a great wisb. to ta'ka Vcrcckft ^ ^"»«^ 

II 
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of this water, and begged to be shown the way to the 
spring. 

" It shall be as you wish, my dear guest," replied the 
king, with a pensive air ; " but I pray you^ when you re- 
turn to your own country, do not betray the secret of 
this fountain, or it will cause our land to be invaded, and 
we shall fall victims to the cupidity of others." 

Sir Wilfred promised he would not divulge its where- 
abouts, and then wanted to set out for the fountain imr 
mediately; but the king told him it was impossible to 
cross the desert in the heat of the day, as it was like 
molten gold to the feet at noon, and entreated Vittti to 
take patience till the next morning, and let all proper 
preparations be made. So Sir Wilfred was obliged to 
submit, for although he might have easily reached lie 
spot with his sedan, he wanted the help of others, as the 
spring lay in a deep hollow, and ropes and ladders weie 
necessary to get at the water. 

Dinner having meantime been served up, the laaxs 
invited him, as before, to share his meal, when Sir 
Wilfred uncorked one of the bottles, and poured out s 

fobletf ul of wine for his majesty. The ting sipped a 
ttle of the liquor, and, finding it agreeable, drained ti» 
goblet, and then asked for more. Having quaffed s 
second cup his eyes began to sparkle, and he grew so 
merry that the queen requested to taste of the lan^bing 
liquid, when she in turn grew a little elated out rf ImT 
usual pensive habit. The rest of the king^s honsehflU 
were anxious to taste of the wonderful Uquor, when pit* 
sently the king, who had drunk faster and more tMi 
anybody else, got up and began dancing and Tnajp ag 
antics, and finally grew so violent that he knocked domi 
two of his ministers and one of his feeders, and frightooij 
everybody except the foreigners. 
TTie news of the kingja auddexi f teT^xy cpickly spiidl 
through the town, and all \ks& gSVd ^av^L ^^^ \!(^^q»l 
set a-ringmg to frighten away VScl^ er^ ^rgvr^l ^OaaaL^dB 
^^en possession of his majesty- TVvecjvxa^xv-^^^'oiXRsss 
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as she sat by the conch on which he was now lying, qnite 
insensible, after his f urioua ontbreak ; but the Spaauard 
and Sir Wilfred told her to fear nothing, as such things 
often happened in Europe^ without fatal consequences. 

The next day, when the king had quite recovered, he 
asked the stranger why he had put the evil spirit into 
him, for he was deeply grieved at all that had happened. 
Sir Wilfred assured him that in his country people drank 
the evil spirit for amusement, and that he had had no 
other intention in view but to gratify him.. 

" Can it be a gratification to become mad? " said the 
king. 

"Oh," replied Sir Wilfred, "you only grow mad, as 
you call it, because you are unaccustomed to wine. I 
could take twice that quantity, and yet remain sober." 

But the king thought such a liquor so dangerous, that 
he said ttougk he would not drink of the water of life, 
yet this was worse, for it was the water of death. And 
he commanded all the bottles to be emptied into the 
fountain in his gardeu, which order was not, however, 
strictly obeyed, as the Spaniard preferred emptying them 
at leisure into his throat, and therefore concealed tliem in 
his dwelling. 

What with the delay occasioned by this^ incident, the 
slowness of the preparations, and the king^s reluctance to 
part with his guest, who had announced his intention of 
profiting, by being near the frontier, to return the way 
he came (without explaining what that particular way 
might be), it was some days before Sir Wilfred was able 
to set out, during which he grew so endeared to the 
monarchy that it was only on ms solemnly promising to 
return some day, that the latter could be consoled for his 
departure Sir Wilfred assured the king he would not 
only visit him again, but hoped he could make ajct-as^^- 
ments for exchanging the (urt and ^^iVAea V^ ^^^^^^e^^ 
against all sorts of goods from hiis owol aovMafcc^'j^^^^ 
would vastly impmye the condition o€ ^^a© \x:J>as^^^^»^ 

h2 
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But though the knight laboured hard to explain the ad- 
vantages of commerce, the king did not seem to under- 
stand much about the matter, and was evidently more in 
dread of an invasion than anxious to secure the products 
of civilisation. 

When the day of parting came, both the king and 
queen took leave of their guest with every demonstration 
of regret; nor could the monarch have given him a 
greater proof of affection than that of allowing his " dear 
right hand,'' as he called the Spaniard, to accompany him 
on his way. They were, besides, attended by an escort 
of six or seven persons, carrying a number of golden 
bottles, several silver ladders, ana all the ropes the town 
afforded, which were but few. 

They now crossed the golden desert. Sir Wilfred in- 
vpluntarily picking up, every now and then, any pebbles 
that pleased him; and towards noon the whole parly 
stopped to rest at the foot of a rock, oyer which grew a 
tree that afforded a welcome shade. While his com- 
panions were asleep Sir Wilfred strolled about, and 
naving found a stream .^ringing from a natural cavity 
behind the rocks, took off his clothes to enjoy the luxury 
of a bath. After disporting awhile in the water, he 
thought it was time to join his party, when, on getting 
out, he perceived that all the little particles of gold from 
the bed of the rivulet had stuck to his skin, and the mo- 
ment he became exposed to the air it hardened and 
formed a coating, so that with the exception of his face 
he was gilt from head to foot, and all his efforts to rub 
off this unwelcome embellishment proved completely ia- 
effectual. Being now seriously vexed, and even con- 
cemed. Sir Wiffred hastened to dress, and ran and 
woke up his companions, and related what had taken place* 

" Do not be alarmed," said the Spaniard, " it is easify 
cured, especially the first time. Nature has ^ven us aa 
antidote, by furnishing \is mtJa. 2, YssA. ^ ^^ ^^Mtl 
absorbs the particles of gold, ^\iea a^^^^"^ "^^ ^ssssS ^ 
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" Then such accidents are of frequent occurrence ? '* 
inquired Sir Wilfred. 

" It happens occasionally to water-drawers, when they 
are careless," replied tlje Spaniard ; " though all streams 
are not equally bad. But the rivulet in which you have 
bathed, and another that is full of silver dust, are never 
resorted to by bathers, and only used as a punishment." 

"As a punishment!" exclaimed Sir Wilfred, in 
amazement. 

" Yes," replied the Spaniard. " 1 have told you that 
we have no heavy crimes here, but if any misdemeanours 
are committed, as there are neither prisons, nor pillory, 
nor banishment, the guilty person is immersed in a silver 
stream for a slight fault, and in a gold one for a more 
serious offence; and they are obliged to remain either 
silvered or gilt for the space of three or six months, as 
the case may be. Thus, though at large, they are marked 
and disgraced for a time. When then* penance is over, 
they obliterate the stigma by means of the clay I men- 
tioned ; though in the case of hardened offenders, who 
have repeatedly sinned, the coating becomes more and 
2iiore difficult to be removed, and finishes by remainin^c 
for life." J' S 

"A curious pimishment indeed, and one which our 
vagabonds in England would vastly relish ! " quoth Sir 
Wilfred. " I understand no^ why the king so ridiculed 
the idea of our gracious Queen's rewarding her nobles 
with silver and gold." 

" The more so," added the Spaniard, " as those offenders 
who have been thrice gilt, forfeit for ever the privilege 
of waiting on his majesty, and form the only really low 
class known here." 

After resuming their journey, at the end of a couple 
of miles they reached a village, where the Sf^^sscsass.^ 
pointed out to Sir Wilfred several s^ecVxcvaw^ oi ^sl!^ ^ii»^ 
silvered humanity^ amongst a croNvd oi n^o^^^ccvko^-* ;;^^ 
fvere busily employed near a xiver, aotcie \w ^Nx^axssxs 
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water through sieves, others in pouring the purified water 
into golden barrels. They wore a light kind of dress that 
left both their arms and legs bare. 

" That fellow," said the Spaniard, " has been gilt sa 
often that, to me, he looks more like a statue than a man; 
and there's another hardened sinner, who seems made of 
massive silver, like the St. lago (blessed be his name 1), 
that stands in the church of my native village in Anda- 
lusia. Ho I there, my friends," continued he, addressing 
the group, ^' can you give me some clay for this gentle- 
man?" 

The villagers having complied with the request, Sir 
Wilfred went into a hut built of a variety or preciovis 
stones mixed with gold-dust, and slated with flat sheets of 
chrysolite, where, having rubbed himself all over u 
directed, he had the satisfaction to shed his golden coat- 
ing as effectually as a serpent doffs his skin — ^with the 
exception of his great toe, which he left untouched as « 
curiosity. 

When he came out again to join his party, the Spaniard 
said to him, with the gi'eatest gravity : " fee easy, seSor; 
I have vindicated your character, and explained to jil 
present how the accident occurred." 

^^My character?" echoed Sir Wilfred, in a tone of 
surprise. 

" Yes," said the Spaniard ; " for, seeing the state of 
your neck and hands, these people concluded you wefe 
some state criminal, and inquired what crime you hai 
committed." 

Sir Wilfred now laughed heartily at the whdie adr 

venture, and, in his good humour, was taking out Mi 

purse to " give the people something to drink his liealth," 

as he said, from old associations, when the Spaniard laid 

his hand on his arm, saying: "Do not affront them; 

thery have bad quite enough, of &o\d ^crid silver already,* 

The Englishman put badsL ms ^^^^ Nq\\5Q. ^ ^ns^ 

when recollecting he had a\)aatlDamaOTaa^^ ^^'sa w^ 
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tokens which Queen Bess^ who hated all coins not gold 
or silver, had allowed to be struck for a pattern, as the 
" Pledge of a Halfpenny," but which were not in circu- 
lation; he pulled them forth, and distributed them 
amongst the bystanders, who deemed them curious 
trinkets of an unknown metal, with which they appeared 
hi^ly pleased. 

They now resumed their journey till night, when they 
slept in the open air Tq>on l^aps of goldnsand ; the heat 
of the climate and the absence of all insects, none of 
whom could have picked up a living in such a country, 
rendering the canopy of heav«n a very acceptable lodging 
for the night. 

On the morrow they pursued their road, which became 
steeper and more abrupt at every step, tiU at length, 
towards noon, after great toil and fatigue, they reached 
the summit of an immense rock, where they found a kind 
of crater, shaped like a huge funnel, with a narrow well 
in the centre that was sunk to a prodigious depth, at the 
bottom of which the fountain of youth and Kf e was sup- 
posed to lie embedded in golden sand. Some rest was, 
however, necessary, after descending into the crater, 
before proceeding to explore the well, and the whole 

5 arty lay down panting and exhausted, to take their mid- 
ay nap, except indeed Sir Wilfred, whose heart was 
throbbing with such impatience to taste a draught of this 
wonderful water, that instead of attempting to close his 
eyes, he began knotting the ropes together to see if they 
were long enough to reach the spring, and then tying one 
of the gold bottles to the rope's end, he began to let it 
down very carefully. As soon as he judged by the sound 
that it had reached the water, and was filled, he began 
drawing up his prize, when a violent hurricane swept 
across the rock, and clouds of gold-dust flew about in all 
directions. 

" What is die matter ? " cried Sir ^i\St^^, c^^S&sv^*^ 
his companions, but without relaxixigVas^^^^' 
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" A whirlwind ! a whirlwind ! " cried the Spaniard ; 
" let us away, senor, or we shall be buried in the gold- 
dust that is filling this crater." 

Before he had done speaking, a still more violent gust 
of wind raised the golden sands, and whirled them round 
in wild eddies. Sir Wilfred's eyes were filled with dust, 
and he felt himself knocked to the ground, as if the wind 
had given him a smart slap on the back. He rolled about 
in the sand that now filled his mouth, while the cries of 
his companions dimly met his ears. He was just going 
to be smothered, when a remaining glimpse of presence 
of mind made him call out : " Sedan appear ! ' at the 
risk of being seen or heard, and, to his inexpressible re- 
lief, he found himself restored in safety to his cabinet %^ 
Westminster. *'! 

Sir Wilfred now wiped his face, and shook the goldl 
dust from his clothes, and when he had sufficiently 3Pe- 
covered himself from the disagreeable effects of his ad* 
venture, he said: ^'Now I must go back and see how 
my poor companions have fared, and try and secure my 
bottle." 

So he desired to be conveyed near the rock, as he 
judged that they would not have had time to come down, 
and therefore could not see him ; but what was his dismay 
on reaching the spot, to find no vestige of either rock or 
surrounding country, much less of his companions. The 
whole place, as far as the eye could reach, was buried in 
gold sand. The town, the inhabitants, their golden houses 
— all were engulfed like a village at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius after an eruption, and Sir Wilfred could dis» 
cem nothing but a flat, barren desert. He felt sony Bf 
heart, especially for the Spaniard and for the amiable 
king and queen. " Alas ! thought he, " the oracle was 
right after all, and these poor people have literallv died 
of gold! This is worse than the fate of my former 
friends in the lake, who contrived to live after being 
Alined alive 1 '' 
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HE daring thought of a journey to one of the 
planets would, perhaps, never have entered 
even Sir Wilfrea s adventurous brain, in spite 
of the terms of the charter granted him, nad 
it not been brought about in the following manner. 

It happened one day as he stood in his libranr, looking 
at a large map of the world, and asking himself whither 
he shotdd go next, that he ran his finger over Africa at 
random, and then suddenly stopped short, determined to 
be guided in his choice by chance alone. It so fell out 
that his finger pointed to the Mountains of the Moon. 

" I like the sound of that," said Sir Wilfred to himself ; 
" it seems to promise wonderful things." 

And off he set from his closet. 

On reaching the wished-for spot, however, he felt 
much disappointed. The Mountains of the Moon looked 
arid and scorched up by the sun, nor could he see any- 
thing around him that promised to minister to his love 
of the marvellous. 

FeeKng little inclined to attempt scaling any of these 
mountains in the glare of an African sun. Sir Wilfred 
struck off into a side-path, where the richness of the 
vegetation offered a welcome shade, axvd ^t^^^'sssJ^ 
reached a little hut made of "bxandas^ 2CcA\^"a^i^'s»^"£NR«s 
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which sat am itged man, ]?eadiiig from a yohime resting 



on IE 

The hea^mit -was » lieyairtiiie iv^ lasA hoest captnred 
during war, and flcfld far a slave ; Init ha\mg h^ai set 
free ^n his master^s death, he had wandered 'mrou^out 
Europe, and then returned to the East, and, after a lonff 
pilgrimage, had settled in this solitude, where he had 
lived for half a century, holding communication with no 
human being. At the sight of his visitor, he rose to 
welcome him with courtesy, and as soon as they had 
found means to interchange thoughts through the 
medium of the lingua franca, of which Sir Wilfred had 
picked up a little, together with the slight smattering 
he had acquired of French and Italian, his host, «4iO 
was deeply learned in Asiatic and European laogfoagei^ 

})resently found the use of his tongue, which helaeaa «» 
ong laid aside, and answered his curious questions Ijy 
stating what has been mentioned above. 

After Sir Wilfred had taken a draught of goafs milk, 
and eaten some fruit which his host presented him, he 
begged him to show him the curiosities with which he 
feu certain this region abounded. 

^fFor," observed he, 'Hhe Mountains of the Moon 
cannot be an ordinary spot, and I am prepared to witiakefls 
marvels." 

" Yes," said the hermit, " I will show you that whidi 
mortal man has, I beheve, never looked upon before 
myself — namely, the source of the Nile, which takes its 
rise in this neighbourhood." 

^ Oh," said Sir Wilfred, "I care very little wlieve Htb 
Nile rises, if it comes to that, so I need not take y<xa m^ 
of your way merely for such a trifle." 

^ Ay, but think," said the hermit, ^' of the everlastiiig 
renown you may gain if you present such a discoveacy l» 
the geographers of your country." 

" Well^ but the discovery is yours, not mine," objectol 
tsbe honest knight 
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" True, my son," said tbe iiermit, ^' but I am dead to 
the world, and may never leave this desert, unless I ac- 
complish that which no man has accomplished before 
me. Yon, on the conlxary, will return to your fellow- 
men, and can do me no injury, while you might earn for 
yourself fame to the latest posterity." 

[Here Sir Charles inserted a [marginal note in which 
he bitterly lamented his grandfather's levi^ for depriving 
science of thi« much-coveted piece of information, par- 
ticularly as he himself failed in all his endeavours to 
trace the source of the Uile, when he inherited the 
sedan.] 

Sir Wilfred having, however, declared that he could 
see nothing to interest him in what he called a " dirty 
puddle," the hermit proposed to him to descend into a 
dry weU of prodigious depA, from whence the moon and 
stars were (Kscemible even in the daytime. This suited 
Sir Wilfred much better, and accordingly he followed 
the old man to the mouth of the well, and they both 
began to descend by a staircase the hermit had hollowed 
out in the rock. This had been the work of nearly 
twenty years, as his guide told him, but having found 
the well ready sunk, he had deemed it worth while to 
facilitate his access to it, and convert it into a sort of 
laboratory. 

" How could you have the patience to undertake such 
a work? " inquired Sir Wilfred, on reaching the bottom 
of the stairs, thinking it quite trial enough of his, merely 
to walk down so many steps. 

" Science, my son," repHed the hermit, " has such in- 
effable charms for her votaries, that, like faith, she 
inspires us to move mountains." 

On surveying^ the cavern below, by the light of a lamp 
which the hermit had kindled. Sir Wilfred perceived it 
was filled with astroncanical and astrological instruments, 
besides implements of alchemy. Having^^^^rKcwi^'^ass^^ 
with great interest, Sir Wilfred said-. ^^^M\.,\^N5cvsst^^is^a5^ 

\ 
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you are so fond of science as to shut yourself up in a 
desert to study, how could you waste twenty years of 
your life in making a staircase ?" 

" What are twenty years in the life of him who has 
nearly found the great secret, that the adepts in our 
science have been vainly seeking for centuries ? '* replied 
the hermit, with brightening looks, and almost youthful 
fire. ^^ The moment at which I shall have discovered 
the elixir of life, will not youth — ^wealth — ^nay, immor- 
tality be mine ? " 

"I should like vastly to be immortal," muttered Sir 
Wilfred, half aloud, recollecting his own vain attempt to 
find the fountain of youth ; " it would be so pleasant to 
travel about for ever." 

" That is to say, you would like to reap the harvest 
without having had the trouble of tilling the earth," said 
the hermit, reading his thoughts like an open book. 
" Well, my son, I may spare a few drops for you, but it 
must be on the conmtion that you share with me the 
advantages of your sedan, which would be no unfair 
bargain in exchange for youth, wealth, and immor- 
tality." 

Sir Wilfred started back in alarm at hearing a human 
voice pronounce that which he had never divulged to 
mortal ears. He remained silent and utterly con- 
founded. 

" Be easy, my son," resumed the hermit, " I read long 
ago in the stars that, in the course of centuries, I shoula 
be visited by a stranger possessing an extraordinaiy 
means of transport. It is not you who have betrayed 
your secret, but I who have surorised it." 

^' Since that is the case," said Sir Wilfred, " I willingty 

agree to what you propose. When you are young and 

both of us immortal and wealthy, we shall be two gloiiom 

wi^ts indeed \ But how soon mil all this come to pass t " 

The hermit shook his liead as muc\v 21^ Vq ^«:^ V^ ^^-"^ 

not tell. 
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"But, since you read in the stars about me and 

my 1 won't say what," retorted Sir Wilfred, " why 

can't you answer yourself a plain question ?" 

'{ Because, my son, it has been denied to me to read 
my own fate," replied the hermit. 

" It is very tiresome to be kept in suspense," observed 
Sir Wilfred, " and to think that I may be eighty before 
I know whether I'm to be young, immortal, and wealthy." 

At this moment the hermit extinguished his lamp. 

" How shall we get back now ? " asked Sir Wilfred. 

" Look up, my son," said the hermit ; on doing which 
Sir Wilfred perceived the stars shining above as dis- 
tinctly as at night, owing to the extreme depth of the 
well in which they stood. He now recollected that he 
had descended for the express purpose of seeing this 
sight, which he thought a very fine one, though hardly 
worth all the trouble he had taken, since he could see 
the same any night without stirring from his chamber ; 
and with his usual volatility, he was thinking whether he 
should not be off at once by calling his sedan, instead of 
taking the trouble of returning by the steps, since the 
old man knew his secret, when the latter said : " Since 
delay is so irksome to you, my son, it were easy to hasten 
the consummation of your wishes and mine, by the per- 
formance of two journeys easy enough to you, though 
impossible to others. Li one of the pyramids of Memphis 
lies hid the Emerald Table on which Hermes tracea, in 
antediluvian times, the secrets of alchemy. You have 
only to wish yourself inside the pyramid, for you to bear 
away this talisman, which will shorten my labours, as 
my knowledge of ancient languages will no doubt enable 
me to decipher its meaning." 

" It shall be done immediately," said Sir Wilfred. 

" Stay, my son," said the hermit — " the next thin^ I 
ask may, perhaps, seem too arduo\]LS. ^wsSA^^svsl ^^zicsfe 
attempt to reach one of those plaaeta ^Joon^ -via^Ssv^^^sas 
redan f ' 
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" Why not ? " cried Sir Wilfred : "though, methinks, 
were my house burned down meantime, I should have a 
sorry chance of returning to the earth, it must be c<»- 
fessed," 

"Take heed, my son," continued the hermiir — ^tbe 
planet is one which no mortal could inhabit even for a 
few hours, therefore, if you fear any accident to your 
vehicle, do not undertake such an adventure." 

" m run the chance of having to jump down,'* said 
Sir Wilfred, gaily. "But which planet is it? And 
what am I to do when I get there ? 

"It is Ethared^ or what vou call Mercury, whose 
proximity to the sun renders it too hot for us niortaL» tB 
endure its atmosphere, except under peculiar precautiuoDB 
and for a very limited period," replied the hermit* 

"And why need I go to a star that's too hot to hold 
me, instead of choosing one more distant from the sua I" 
objected Sir WUfred. 

"I was bom under that planet," said the hermii 
" In each star are preserved the chronicles relating; 10 
the destinies of those subject to its iafluence. Those if 
Mercury are written in fiery characters in a lai^ xed 
book, at page six thousand and ninety-four of which, m 
fate stands recorded. By possessing yourself of this ltf4 
and bringing it to me, I shall be enabled to tell yoiLift 
once the day and the year in which success will czomi 
my effort^s." 

" And how shall I find the book? " inquired Sir "Wir 
fred. 

" I wiU furnish you with a present for the monardhdf 
the planet," said the hermit, " and you will tell hint i 
comes from the old man of the Mountains of the !Bi£(MM| 
who is desirous of learning his fate, and entreat him to 
permit you to see the great register." 

"But jou forget I can't speak Syriac, or whatevtf 
their gibberish may be," objected. ^itY^'^&t^^- 
^^ Never mind, my son," mdt\^e^^TrD^\./^'^N^^-TO4k\ 
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down the date and the hour of my nativity with a dia- 
mond point on a metal tablet, and that will serve the 
purpose as well as speech." 

"Then make haste and give me the things, father," 
said Sir Wilfred^ who never could brook the least delay. 

" My son," said the old man, " you shall have them 
the moment you return from the pjrramid." 

" No, no," cried Sir Wilfred^ " I am more impatient 
to see the planet than the pyramid, and so I shall go 
there first." 

After mildly endeavouring to convince him that it 
would hasten the object he was anxious to promote, by 
first bringing him the Emerald Table on which were in- 
scribed me secrets of alchemy, the old man yielded, 
though with a sigh. He would evidently rather have 
obtained at once the more positive of the two objects he 
coveted. 

Sir Wilfred laughed, and observed: "One would 
think I was going a journey on foot to the world's end ! 
Sm'ely, if you have waited fifty years to find the philo- 
sopher's stone, you can take patience for a few hours, or 
even less, when I shall be back, and will then go to the 
pyramid, or anywhere you wishJ' 

" Alas ! my son," said the hermit, " who can trust to 
the duration of life for even the shortest span I " 

In order, therefore, to lose as little time as need be, the 
old man reUt his lam^p and went into a kind of cellar, 
from whence he presently returned with a closely-sealed 
jar filled with sherbet, which he judged would prove a 
welcome offering to the king of so hot a country, Desides 
a purse containing a beautfltul ruby, as a sample of the 
produce of our nether world. These he hancled to Sir 
W ilf red, together with a small metal tablet, on which he 
had traced flie record of his birth. 

" Why did you not write it oiv "po^et qx wjl ^'ax.^-r 
ment ? " inquired the latter. 
^^ Because paper would be coiis\xm.edL Vx\^\3co5^^^*^^'^^^ 
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in the atmosphere of the planet you are about to visit," 
said the hermit. 

" Then how am I to protect my clothes ?" asked the 
knight. 

The hermit opened a rude chest, and drew from it a 
kind of burnous or cloak such as the Arabians wear, only 
made of asbestos and steeped in a chemical preparatwn 
that repelled fire, and, throwing it over Sir Wilfred's 
head and shoulders, he warned him to be sure and keqp 
it wrapped round him as long as he stayed in the land if 
firej as ne styled the star. 

" And now farewell, my son," said he ; "I am no 
longer uneasy for your safety, for, on referring to my 
booK, I find that the visitant possessing the marvellous 
means of transport was to visit this spot twice in his 
life." 

The old man then began ascending the steps to leave 
Sir Wilfred free to depart unobserved. 

" You would almost teinpt me to put off my retuis 
for at least fifty years, did 1 not expect better still from 

Jrour alchemical skill," cried Sir Wilfred, with a menj 
augh that reverberated through the well — " so good-by^ 
father," continued he, raising his voice as the hermift 
steps grew fainter in the distance, " and may we be two 
youngsters when we meet again !" 

He then called for his sedan and set out on his perilous 
flight, and had presently reached Mercury in safety. 

"Why, the whole place seems on fire!" cried Sir 
Wilfred, wrapping his asbestos cloak around him. 

The grass ne trod upon wore, in f actj a reddish hae^ 
while the trunks of the trees looked charred, and thdi' : 
leaves seemed scorched by a recent fire. As to the Aji 
it was of so fiery a hue that there was no looking ati^ 
and the sun appeared nine times larger here than off 
earthy and glared like a furnace. 
On emer^g from the ^t\\e cYuto^ oi \x^^%^ %w!^« Y 
^ejr were, near which the sedan ^lad ^eX.\\\\».^<y?^\v^«4^ 
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necessity of wearing an asbestos humousj which could 
never be laid aside even within doors. 

But when they reached the palace, Sir Wilfred was 
struck with admiration at the beauty of its aspect and 
proportions. It was built of ice, just the same as we 
should use stone or marble ; the statues supporting the 
cornices were hewn out of solid ice, as well as the basso 
relievos that decorated various parts of the building, 
while the panes of the windows were of a thinner sort 
of pee, almost resembling glass. The thicker and the 
thinner quality of the ice was, as the sailor told Sir 
Wilfred, owing to the former being ice from the ocean, 
and the latter fresh-water ice, for which, as a former 
seaman, he seemed to entertain a kind of contempt. 
Altogether the building looked beautiful. It was neither 
quite like glass nor alaoaster, but partook of both. Sir 
Wilfred compared it to agate, and his companion to 
mother-o'-pearl ; and the lormer thought how soon it 
would be melted down and drunk in the climate he 
came from. 

They now drove into the court-yard and alighted. 
"You'll excuse me, master," said the sailor, lowering 
his voice, " but, if you please, you must not mention any- 
thing about your lookmg-glass being taken from you to 
the princess." 

"And why not?" asked Sir Wilfred. "I should 
like, of all things, to complain of those rascals who set 
upon me." 

" Indeed, master, you must not," said the sailor, " for 

' it is forbidden on pain of death." 

r " Explain why, man, can't you I " cried the impatient 

L knight. 

I "I don't know anything at all about the why or the 

i wherefore, sir," said the sailor, " I only know that's 

e the law." 

% Though whether he spoke evasiveVy ox ^ffvcet^^^vt 

r Wilfred could not exactly discern. Ha, \lo^^'^«'> ^S* 

l2 
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o£f questioning him any further, till another time, and 
merely added : 

" W ell ! this is the oddest place I ever heard of. How- 
ever, be easy, mv fine fellow, for as I don't know their 
lingo, I'm not likely to say more than I ought. So , 
come along and be my interpreter, and you can leave I 
out what you please, without my being any the wiser | 
for it." 

"But, sir," said the sailor, "I must sweep up the snow 
against the princess comes out to skate. Besides, it is one 
of the gentlemen in waiting must introduce you, not I." 

" Surely an admiral might present me at court," ob- 
served Sir Wilfred, quaintly. " And how is he to inte^ 
pret for me, sirrah ? 

"Oh, master," replied the sailor, "there's no need of 
that, for the princess learned some English from Dr. 
Dee ; besides, when you come to see her, you'll think 
more of looking at her than talking to her, I'll warrant 
you." 

So Sir WUf red was ^ven over to one of the attendants^ 
who delivered him in turn to one of the gentlemen in 
waiting, who took him up by a staircase made of ice- 
rather difficult by-the-by to ascend, for those unaccus- 
tomed to such luxuries — and introduced him to the prin- 
cess's presence. 

Her highness was dressed in ermine, and reclining on 
a sofa of the same material. Her figure was neat, and 
well formed, but there was not a trace of beauty in her 
countenance, indeed, she was rather ill-favoured than 
otherwise ; still, she had no sooner said a word or two in 
broken English, than Sir Wilfred was so completely cap- 
tivated that he, whose heart had been proof againsTdl 
the shafts aimed at it, ever since his widowhood, by tiifi 
loveliest and most finikin court dames of the day, seemed 
now in a fair way of surrendering at discretion to the 
princess of an obscure and ixoz^iv-\x^ \^«sA* 
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"The varlet was right after all," said he to himself; 
*^ she is quite irresistible." 

The princess seemed to be much entertained by hearing 
the knight relate liis travels, and wondered there could be 
any countries where the ice melted in summer. He in 
turn examined the room they were in with no less curiosity. 
The floor was made of inlaid fir apples, forming the 
quaintest patterns. In the windows were flower-Boxes 
filled with snow, out of which a number of snowdrops 
were rearing their graceful little heads. 

One end of the room was what we should call glazed, 
but in reality icedj as it consisted of one huge sheet of 
transparent ice, through which one looked into a conser- 
vatory, which the princess allowed Sir Wilfred to enter, 
at his request. None but the hardiest plants could be 
kept alive even by the aid of fires burning day and 
night ; there could not, consequently, be muda to excite 
the admiration of either an Englishman or a Dutchman ; 
still, as Sir Wilfred was in a mood to praise everything, 
^ he bestowed great encomiums on two httle dwarf trees, a 
^ fir and a juniper, that were only a foot high, though 
grown to their full size. These were rarities, as the island 
^ produced no trees, and all the wood was fetched from 
g afar. In the centre of the hot-house was a small pond, 
completely frozen over, through the transparent sturface 
i of which he saw golden fishes, as through a glass case. 
^ The princess said these had been sent her as a present by 
; the Emperor of China, and as every means had been 
£ taken to raise the temperature of the bottom of the pond, 
J she hoped her little favourites would survive through the 
Y winter. There were also a few guinea fowls — ^the only 
P ones in the whole island — strutting about the hot-house, 
] where little cups were set all about for them, filled with 
I lumps of ice about the size of a pea, which they used for 
drink, as the princess told Sir Wilfred. 

"But since jou like curiosities," sai^\)cL^^xa\WK^^«j''''^ 
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have sometliing much more curious to show you, which 
was given me as a present by Dr. Dee." 

The knight was very desirous of knowing what the 
princess considered such a curiosity, when she said : " It 
IS a self.^^ 

" Begging your royal highness'spardon, I don't un- 
derstand what that is," replied Sir Wilfred. 

^^Why, myself over again," said the princess, laugh- 
iog. " I stand before it, and I see Aia ; and I nod, 
and my other self nods ; and yet there is nobody else 
in the room ; only it can't answer me even if I speak 
to it." 

" Why," cried Sir Wilfred, " this must be—" he was 
going to say " a looking-glass," only he checked himself, 
having been warned that this was forbidden ground, and 
hastily added — " very curious indeed." 

The princess then led the way back into the sitting- 
room, and from thence into a dressing closet, where she 
kept her jewels, and unlocking a press made of mother* 
of-pearl, she took out a mirror of polished metal, set in a 
golden frame, and told Sir Wilfred to look at her other 
self as she held it up to her face. In so doing there 
appeared a strange discrepancy between the original and 
the reflected image, that puzzled the knight sordy. The 
image in the glass was a beautiful woman, the princess 
was decidedly plain. He was, however, courtier enough 
not to allow any outward expression of surprise to escape 
him, and when she asked whether he had ever seen any- 
thing of the kind, he could conscientiously reply that he 
had not, while he muttered to himself : " This is the very 
glass that would please my own queen. I wonder that 
cunning fellow Dee did not give her one." 

The princess then handed it to him, saying that as he 

was the donor's friend he should be allowed me privily 

of seeing himself^ which she seldom granted to anylxxfy* 

jSIt Wilfredf it seems, started \)a)C!k c«i «»^\xi^^to& mr 

proved edition of himself. GrooflL-\oo\5ia§,^\5afe^2vftji^sir 
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turous knight was generally allowed to be, he was quite 
surprised to see a cavalier of such perfect manly beauty 
as the mirror showed on its polished surface, and it was 
only by a great effort of self-command that he returned 
it to the princess without saying a word. 

" It is very curious to have another self, is it not ? " 
said the princess. "I sometimes look at it by the hour 
together." 

"I do not wonder at that," said the knight, accus- 
tomed to make high flown compliments to his royal mis- 
tress. " I should much prefer contemplating your high- 
ness to looking at my own self." 

The princess seemed to think such an opinion quite 
natural, nor did Sir Wilfred feel it to be flattery, socom- 
plet^y was he under the spell of her nameless attractions 
— ^for nameless they were, since he would have been 
puzzled to say what they consisted of. 

It was now the hour for skating, so the princess pro- 
posed to Sir Wilfred to share in this national amusement, 
which he declined for his own part, though he said he 
should be happy to be a spectator. Accordingly the 
princess led the way, attended by a numerous retinue of 
maids-of-honour and gentlemen-in-waiting, and on reach- 
ing the court below they found a number of sledges 
ready for them, conspicuous amongst which Was the 
princess's, shaped like a swan, line! with swansdown, 
and drawn by a couple of white reindeer. The sledge 
assigned to Sir Wilfred was lined with ermine, and pro- 
vided with a cloak of the same material. 

They now crossed the town, amid the cheers and loyal 
demonstrations of the inhabitants, who appeared at the 
doors and windows of the houses to greet the princess on 
her passage. 

'' She seems to be truly loved by her future subjects " 
thought Sir Wilfred. 

They next £ew at the utmost speed oix a ixo-L^-o^ ^^^"^ 
till they were some miles distant ixom Aiiie Xnr^^^^^^ 
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the whole party alighted, and walked towards a large 
lake that liay within an enclosure. 

The princess then cast oflf her mantle, two of her 
pages fastened on her skates, she was on the lake at a 
Dound, ajid the next moment wrote her own name, Axa, 
on the shining surf ace of the ice, by her skilfully managed 
evolutions. The knight had scarcely cried, "Well done!" 
before she had skated the word " welcome," as a delicate 
compliment to the admiring stranger. 

"ohe is a charming creature!" exclaimed Sir Wil- 
fred. 

After various other feats, not of penmanship but of 
shatography (if one maybe allowed to coin such a word), 
the ladies and gentlemen of the court were invited to trj 
their skill in turn, but Sir Wilfred thought none of them 
showed half the grace or dexterity of the princess. 

" Had not your highness better resume your mantle ? " 
said he, taking it from the page's hands; '^ it is so 
cold." 

" Oh," said she, smiling, "you cannot call this cold, 
the winter is barely set in. W hy, what would you say 
to our torchlight skatings ? " 

*^ Do you reallv skate in the middle of the night in 
this cold climate f" asked Sir Wilfred. 

"We have such a long night," said the princess, 
*^ that we should lose the best time for skating if we laid 
by for six months, as Dr. Dee calls them." 

" Six months ! " echoed Sir Wilfred. 

'* Yes, Sir Stranger," said the princess ; " but we have 
six months' day, which is very pleasant." 

"And do you mean to say," asked Sir Wilfred, "that 
you don't sleep during this long day of yours I " 

"We lay in so good a stock of sleep in the dark time^'^ 

replied the princess, "that we do not require mudi 

during our day. My royal father, being in years, has 

^Ireaajr^one to bed iov the wm\«T, sExv^LNffiiTL^X.^ ^woke 

till the night is over. I, wlio am. aic\iNe,X^^ ^si ^^ 
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every now and then, and dance or skate ; therefore we 
come hither by torchlight occasionally, and amuse our- 
selves." 

" But how does his majesty govern his subjects while 
he is asleep ? " inquired the knight. 

"Easily enough," said the princess, "as they are all 
asleep themselves, except the persons who watch by turns 
to keep up the fires." 

"How strange!" cried Sir Wilfred. "But was not 
his majesty woke by the noise of the sledges when we 
left the palace just now?" 

"No, said the princess, "for he has removed to our 
winter quarters, the palace yonder, which belongs to this 
garden. 

" Garden ? Are we in a garden ? " cried Sir Wilfred, 
in amaze. " Surely Dr. Dee has taught your highness 
wrong names for things 1 And as to a palace, I see none 
whatever." 

" It is there," said the princess, pointing beyond the 
lake ; " and around it is the winter town, miere our sub- 
jects come and live in the night." 

Sir Wilfred looked and looked, and was fain at last 
to say: "Excuse me, princess, but I see nothing but 
heaps of snow." 

"Yes, there is a little snow on the roofs," said the 
princess, "but by digging a trifle we should soon come 
to the openings that lead down to the houses." 

Sir Wilfred was going to ask many more questions, 
but the dances were now about to begin, and the princess 
having ordered the music to strike up, she once more 
bounded on to the ice, and the whole party twirled about 
just as if they were gliding over the oaken floor of a ball- 
room, instead of on the hard, polished surface of a frozen 
lake. The figures, all of a lively description, were fan- 
tastic enough, and seemingly most intxieate, SJa^'^'tfe^ 
watched tiie princess's form, and adimteA. \>cie. ^:^^^ ^'^ 
Iier motions, as she went undulating tlarow^ ^^ ^ovw 
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his host into the street, where the heat was so intense 
that he felt as if he had received a box on the ear given 
by some fiery hand. Nevertheless, he was unwillmg to 
retreat, and the canopy being now raised over his head 
and that of his flaming companion, they walked through 
the silent streets where not a single being was to be seen 
or heard. The stillness was that of a cemetery. All 
the houses were provided with underground apartments, 
which gave the basement stories the appearance of a 
dead wall having no windows, and broken only by the 
small door, narrow as that of an Egyptian sepulchre. 
The upper stories were as elegant and airy as the base 
was dull and tomb-Uke. The windows were not glazed, 
and the walls were made of fretted work somewhat 
resembUng filigree on a larger scale, the material being 
apparently a kind of calcined marble. Nothing coula 
equal the fantastic lightness of these walls, or the exqui- 
site variety of their patterns, only the flames that kept 
blazing forth from all the little perforations, and licking 
all the carved arabesques which twined round the 
slender little columns profusely adorning each story, 
spoiled the effect in Sir Wilfred s eyes, who thought he 
could much sooner get accustomed to the blue flames 
streaming from the mouth of beauty, than to these 
houses aU on fire. 

^^I wonder if they have no water in this country!" 
thought he, looking all about him. 

Presently he perceived a bridge. 

^' Now," said he to himself, " I shall try and suggest 
to my friend here, that in my country people put out fire 
with water. But, perhaps, their water is only liquid fire 
like everything else." 

So he stopped on the bridge to look at the river it 

crossed, that lay shining like a silver sheet in the ardent 

beams of the sun, but not being able to satisfy himself 

with this distant inspection, axi^i iotgiXJCma ^^\. ^3BA 

canopy alone prevented his "bemg^ s»c.otc\Y^^\k^^^\A ^ 
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durance, he had no sooner passed the bridge than he ran 
towards the bank of the river ; only having incautiously- 
let the humous fly loose in the air, he was struck down 
by the heat, and lay gasping on the red-looking grass. 
The salamander quickly joined him with the servants 
and the canopy, and helped him to rise with every 
appearance of concern ; but not understanding what he 
was in search of, he tried to convey to him that he 
was going the wrong way, while Sir Wilfred pointed 
to the river, and mimicked the action of taking up water 
in one's hand and drinking it. The salamander shook 
his head at the latter portion of the knight's pantomime, 
but directed his servants to bring some in their hands. 
Finding it was quicksilver, Sir Wilfred felt no inclina- 
tion to drink it, but put a handful into his pocket to 
show his friend in the desert what sort of water they had 
in Mercury. 

They then proceeded on their way, till they came to a 
fine large building that stood isolated. Sir Wilfred 
thought this must be the palace, though he saw neither 
guards nor valets, nor any of the pomp attending on 
royalty in our European or Asiatic countries. "And 
no wonder either," added he, mentally, " for the palace 
seems to be on fire like all his majesty's subjects." 

His companion then made a sign that they were to 
enter. But Sir Wilfred involuntarily stepped back. 

" What ! enter a building on fire f " cried he — " why 
it will be about our ears in another minute 1" 

Unable to understand the cause of his hesitation, the 
salamander concluded the stranger was too polite to pre- 
cede him, so, not to be outdone in courtesy, he stood at 
the door, pointing to the knight to enter. 

" Well — ^here goes !" said Sir Wilfred ; " it would be 
the first time I turned my back upon danger, though I 
certainly consider this a desperate ^exvtvrt^^ — ^«xv^*^^^ 
get killed^ the favlt will lie at yovir ^oot, txi^^^rx ^^'^- 
?ater/' 
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And, with this protestation, in he went. 

It was like entering an oven, and Sir WHfred was 
obliged to hold a comer of his cloak before his face to 
avoid being scorched. Flames were playing about every- 
where, still they burned nothing, for the walls remaiiied 
uninjured. The vestibule was lofty, and no flooring 
intervened to prevent the eye reaching up to the cnpok; 
but though there were doors at each story, giving evi- 
dence that rooms existed, not a vestige of a staircase wm 
to be seen. Sir Wilfred again fell into his terrestrial 
notions, and concluding that a portion of the btdlding 
must have been devastated by the flames, wondered what 
was to be done next, when his companion led him up to 
a huge globe representing the sun, round which de 
heavenly bodies were turning, and pressing a spring in 
the former, opened the sphere, which again closed upM 
them, and presently hoisted them up by means of some 
ingenious mechanism to a level with the first floor. 

On getting out, they alighted on a laiiding that led to 
four different compartments of the building ; when en- 
tering the nearest door, which was of silver, they f onnd 
an old man sitting fast asleep, with his hand extended 
over ^ volume that lay on a table before him. H3s Ions 
beard of curling flames, red, orange, and green, flowca 
down to his waist. His head was nearly bald (wMdt 
Sir Wilfred thought was a gain rather than a loss ia 
such a country), save that one little thin flame encircled 
his crown, like the halo round a saint in an old pictnrb 
Altogether he looked something like a venerable m<nil 
carved in old ivoiy, or cut out of a block of crystal that 
had been exposed to the action of fire, and scored witk 
deeply indented wrinkles. 

Around him sat a number of scribes, whose bnsinea 
it was to chronicle the births and record the fates of all 
mortals bom under their star; but either business ha^ 
pened to be slack, or they felt drowsy from the want of 
retiring to the subterranean a^axlmeivt^ like the otliff 
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inhabitants^ for they w^e all asleep^ as well as their 
master. 

" Here's a set of idle derks !" said Sir WUfred, in what 
he thought was only a whisper, but which had the imme- 
diate effect of rousing all the scribes and the old man, who 
thought some convulsion of nature was about to take place. 

On looking at the stranger, however, the old man did 
not show any of the surprise the other inhabitants had 
displayed, being probably deeply versed in the history of 
f utm^ events, and having been made aware long ago 
that he was to come inta that planet. After exchanging 
a few flames, for one cannot say words, with the 
salamander, who presented him the metal tablet brought 
by Sir Wilfred, the old man pointed to an alto relievo 
map of Europe that lay spread on the floor in the 
middle of the room, and then resumed his slumbers, an 
example which his scribes were not slow in following. 

Sir Wilfred looked at the map,, or rather the model, 
with much interest. It was a kind of bird's eye view of 
Europe, in which everything seemed living and really 
growing. He could distinctly see his own sea-girt island, 
round which the tiny billows were actually heaving, and 
rocking miniature ships, whose crews were mere dots. 
He was so fascinated by this sight that he could have 
stayed gazing for hours, and expected to be able to trace 
out his own house in Westminster, had not his companion 
politely summoned him by signs to proceed to another 
part of the building. 

"How curious!" cried Sir Wilfred, involuntarily 
aloud, when all the scribes started out of their sleep, as 
people would at the report of a gun or the smack of a 
whip. Even the old man was roused again, and looked 
angry at being disturbed a second time, wnen Sir Wilfred 
hastened to follow his companion out. 

The knight now asked nimself whether he would be 
unable, after all, to obtain the desired information^ ax>A 
was inwardly railing at the caielesa ix:vasLTi%x\a.^«^^^s^ 
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supposed the registers were kept, when the salamander 
went in at the next door, whien was made of diamond. 
Here they found another old man and his scribes, all 
fast asleep and breathing flames. 

" Holloa, old fellow ! " shouted Sir Wilfred, who now 
knew by experience how potent was the sound of his 
own voice. 

The old man started from his slumber, and shaking 
the flames on his head, which were more abundant and 
fiery than those of the preceding clerk of the rolls, as 
Sir Wilfred called him, he looked at the tablet and re- 
turned it, pointing, as the other had done, to a map in 
relievo, which in this instance represented Asia. 

The knight now understood what was the matter. 
It was evident the register of each old man had reference, 
the one to the inhabitants of Europe, the other to those 
of Asia ; and in this he was presently confirmed, on their 
passing through the third door, which was made of ivory, 
mto another room, where he saw a model of Africa, which 
he began to examine with almost as much attention as 
he had devoted to that of Europe. On running his eye 
over the vast continent, his keen glance could discern the 
Mountains of the Moon, and he saw, or thought lie saw, 
his friend the hermit, reduced, it is true, to the propor- 
tions of a grain of sand, standing before his hut, with his 
arms raised towards the sky. 

" I am coming presently, so be easy, old boy ! '* cried 
Sir Wilfred, just as if the hermit could possibly hear him.. 

He was so wrapt up in his contemplation of this living 
map, that he would not have perceived his new friend 
was at his elbow, had it not been that he felt his face 
scorched by the flames issuing from the salamander in 
his endeavours to rouse his attention. 

"You'll bum me, man alive!" said Sir Wilfred, 
wrapping bis asbestos cloak still closer around him. 
The salamander pointed towaxAs \!tiei \aJ^%-, ^\. >wVa.^ 
sat the old man who presided over \\ie ^S^^ ^^S. kifv^^r- 
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having still more fiery flames playing about his head and 
chin, in place of hair and beard, than the other two — 
with a huge volume before him, open at page six thou- 
sand and ninety-four. For the hermit, though of Eastern 
origin, had been bom in Africa. The characters in the 
book, of course quite unintelligible to Sir Wilfred, were 
fiery, as the hermit had said, so much so, indeed, that he 
fancied the book must be reduced to flames in another 
moment. 

" I wish I had a pair of tongs to tear out the leaf," 
thought Sir Wilfred, as he put forth his thumb and 
forefinger, which he had taken the precaution to moisten 
on his nps, towards the book of records. The old man's 
beard streamed forth in angry flames, that curled round 
Sir Wilfred's neck, and nearly set fire to his ruflf. 

" Nay, master clerk of the rolls, I did not know I was 
doing any harm," said Sir Wilfred, stepping back a few 

Eaces, " it's all the hermit's fault, for he said I was to 
ave the leaf." 
The old man withdrew his flames, being quite as much 
aghast at the sound of the knight's voice, as the latter 
could be at his mode of expressing indignation. The 
salamander then interfered, and pointed out to Sir Wil- 
fred that a scribe was busy copying the page, which he 
was able to do at the distance or nearly the whole length 
of the room, as the characters stood forth in flames. The 
document, written on some incombustible material, with 
a fiery pen, and in letters of fire, was then handed over 
to Sir Wilfred, who found it so hot that he was obUged 
to hold it in a comer of his asbestos burnous. 

"Is there anything to pay?" asked Sir Wilfred, 
taking out his purse — ^when, seeing that he was not 
understood, he drew a ring off his finger and presented 
it to the old man, who now shot forth as many jets of 
flame to express his appreciation of his courtesy, as he 
had done before to convey his anger at his daring to lay 
hands on the volume. 
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" Gently, master clerk of the rolls," cried Sir Wilfred, 
getting away as fast as he could, ^* don't bum me with 
your civility." 

They now reached the landing, and Sir Wilfred would 
fain have gone in at the fourth door, which was of gdid, 
and where he felt certain must be the records belonging 
to the inhabitants of America, to take a bird's-eye peep 
at the gold country he had left buried in the sands, but 
as his companion led the way in the direction that would 
be down stairs anywhere else, he did not feel warranted 
in trespassing longer on his kindness, particularly as he 
could not explain his wishes ; so he allowed himself to be 
lowered into the vestibule, where the servants were wait- 
ing with the canopy, and left the building. When, how- 
ever. Sir Wilfred perceived that his host was turning 
back by the same way they had come, he took the 
liberty to express by dumb show his desire to take a con- 
trary direction. For, courtier-like. Sir Wilfred was bent 
on being presented to the king of the land, or, at any 
rate, on seeing the outside of his palace. 

Concluding he wished to see more of the town, the 
salamander unmediately complied with his snpposed 
desire, notwithstanding the intolerable heat, and licy 
walked through many streets, but no vestige of a palace 
was to be seen. Indeed, though all the buildings were 
elegant and fantastic, there were none of such stately 
dimensions, or so worthy to be deemed a palace, as tte 
one containing the records. 

^^ I am tired of this town all on fire, and where thefe 
is not a soul to be seen in the streets," said Sir Wilfred, 
endeavouring to convey his wish to return under cover 
as speedily as possible, when his companion made him t 
sign to go a few paces farther to show him the public 
garden of the town. 

On proceeding thither, an animal of the size of a doft 
but shaped like the drap;oiv8 \ve \iaA. ice-aL^ ol \xv\s2tj^S 
chivalry, and spitting fire like t\iem, c»xaft^^^iosi^\RrTOi^ 
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them at full speed. While Sir Wilfred leaped aside to 
avoid so dangerous a collision, his companion caressed 
the creature as we shotdd a spaniel ; and presently his 
wonder was increased on seeing other strange creatures 
of the griffin tribe near the enclosure of the garden, 
standing round what appeared to be little pools, but, on a 
nearer inspection, turned out to be pits containing metals 
in a state of fusion, which these animals had unearthed 
with their snouts as pigs dig up truffles upon our earth, 
in this case apparentfy for the enjoyment of sniffing 
the heat that arose from these natural cauldrons — for 
it could not be their mode of grazing ! thought the 
knight. 

They now entered the garden, which was certainly 
unparalleled in the universe. It was full of flowers, both 
such as are known to us, and others of the most fanciful 
shapes imaginable, all blooming side by side in beautiful 
confusion. But what imparted the singular feature to 
the whole was, that from the calix of each flower 
proceeded a little flame of the same colour as the flower 
itself. Thus an orange Uly sent forth an orange flame, 
beside of a knot of blue crocuses that emitted tiny blue 
flames. The peonies were almost intolerable to look at, 
and their flerce flames that might be heard even roaring, 
were agreeably relieved by the neighbourhood of some 
white roses whose almost opaque flames nearly resembled 
opal. Even the green leaves were like so many little 
green flames that were busily playing about in all 
directions. In short it only wanted darkness for the 
whole garden to look like an exhibition of fireworks. 

"I wish I could have a few roots of these strange 
flowers to plant in my garden in Hampshire," thought 
Sir Wilfred, though he did not find it pleasant to walk 
through a garden exclusively composed of flaming 
flowers; for not only were the paths 2kS \i<ci\. \» '«^^\5^3^ 
as if consisting of smouldering ashes, \5vs!^ \!^^ \><5rc^^3t'^ 
'hat ran along the beds, somLetiiae^ ^t^^» lotOsv '^^ 
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As the skatinp-master did not understand a syllable of 
English, Sir Wilfred was obliged to trace in the snow 
witii a stick, the shape of the words and letters he re- 
quired ; and then, guided and supported by his professor, 
the knight cut first the name of Axa, and then " I love 
you," on the polished surface of the ice. 

After this notable feat. Sir Wilfred said he wonld 
now rest awhile, when he was shown into Dr. Dee^s suite 
of rooms, which were put at his disposal. Here he found 
a library consisting of rolls of reinaeer skins, but as the 
characters inscribed on them were unknown to him, thqr 
presented nothing interesting. A number of squares of 
ice that were lying about, next attracted his attention. 
They served as tablets, on which figures and sentences 
had been inscribed by an ice-pencil, and had probably 
been used, the knight thought, for the princess s educa- 
tion. On some, however, the doctor seemed to have 
noted down sundry aphorisms for his own use, such for 
instance as : 

Turn north, turn south, whichever you will, 
The magnet shall attract 70U still. 

While Sir Wilfred was wondering what these lines 
alluded to, his eye fell on one of the ice panes of the 
window which was scratched all over vnth verses and 
quotations, some in Latin, some in Italian, some in 
English, being evidently the amusement of the idle 
hours of the late occupant, foremost amongst which 
were two lines more conspicuously written than the 
others, that ran thus : 

Stranger! if lorn and love-sick thou shouldst chance to be, 
Throw physic to the dogs, and seek for Dr. Dee. 

Sir Wilfred read this strange piece of advice three 

several times over, to try and discover its meanings and 

was pondering deeply on the subject, when his attendant 

rushed in hall breathless, aii4m\\i\ooka oi\JiaxJ&.iiasn«j; 
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^^ Master," cried he, ^^we are in a pretty pickle now. 
You have committed high treason," 

"How so?" inquired Sir Wilfred, smiling in the 
consciousness that he had not even been Idu^ enough in 
the country to incur the displeasure of any hving being, 
much less of royalty. 

"Oh master, it is no laughing matter indeed," re- 
sumed the sailor, " in this country it is not allowed to 
write love letters to the princess." 

"As I live, I have not written any letter," said Sir 
Wilfred. 

" But your honour wrote on the ice, and that comes to 
the same thing here," said the sailor. " Unluckily Tm 
no scholar, so I could not guess what words stood there, 
or I would have scratched them out fast enough, as I 
swept up the path ready for her royal highness. 

"I would have trounced you finely if you had, 
sirrah," cried the impetuous knight, ^' the princess is, 
after all, a woman, and no woman, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, was ever angry at being told of the love 
she inspires." 

^^I wish you had only seen her look as she pointed to 
the ice," said the sailor, "I am afraid she will dismiss 
me, though I'm sure it was no fault of mine." 

" Here, man," said Sir Wilfred, taking out his purse^ 
and giving the sailor a dozen angels, "here axe your 
wages for the next twelve months, and if you are turned 
away. Til pay your passage home to England, and 
provide for you for the rest of your days." 

The sailor was profuse in nis thanks for the gentle- 
man's unexampled generosity, but he said, though it 
would break ms heart to leave the princess, he was 
now chiefly concerned for his master^s safety. The 
princess was indignant in the supposition tnat th<^ 
stranger was only a subject, but as \ift V'aA. «Qk!^^s5^fi^ 
that so proper a gentieman might \)e oi xo^?iX.\J^ssQi^^Saa 

h2 
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him to protract his stay still further, however incon- 
venienced he still felt by the heat. 

"I must see what these people eat," thought he, "aud 
the hermit has waited so many years, that surely he cy 
wait an hour or two more without its being of any grrt 
consequence." 

No dinner^ however, seemed to be thought of ; h 
presently a welcome addition was made to the part^h 
the introduction of the three little children of the peoft 
of the house, which made Sir Wilfred forget his hunp 
and thirst for the time being. The eldest was a boyi 
years old, who stared with surprise on seeing a stranfiS 
who sported no flames on his head ; the second a Kw 
girl of about four, while the youngest was still in an* 
Three prettier little creatures Sir Wilfred thought k 
had never seen. The flames that curled on their litlfc 
heads, and proceeded from their mouths, were so delict^ 
and of such mitigated heat, that Sir Wilfred scarcely M 
any inconvenience in dandling the little girl on his iM 
and he even ventured upon a lass, which, however, singJ 
his moustaches, to the tiny salamander^s evident amn*' 
ment. Nor was he, on his part, less entertained byfcs 
incipient attempts at what would be speech in our nette 
world, but which consisted of little flames darting fl^ 
here and there as she touched various parts of his ditf^ 
and took hold of his hair to see what it was made of. 

Wishing to find some trifle to give the children, S 
Wilfred put his hand into his pocket, but withdieiri 
suddenly on grasping something too hot to hold ; wfaetf' 
upon the little girl, plunging her fingers, with frolic dn^ 
into what must have seemed to her a miniatuie Ssffl 
(pockets being unknown in Mercury), drew out the pii 
containing the ruby now melted to the consistency <i{ 
jelly, but which she could touch with impunity. Onif ' 
8o doing her head came in contact with his raff, wA 
CRvght ire. 
^rtake care, you little lOMpr cT\aaL'8;\si^'^r^ 
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I the flame with his asbestos garment. " Why, you're a 
dangerous playmate after all." 

i Panic-struck by the sound of his voice, the little girl 
n jumped down from his knee, letting fall the ruby, and 
^ran to her mother, crying, as Sir Wilfred supposed, for 
a series of tiny flames, blue, orange, and green, kept 
hovering over her cheeks, until the efforts of both parents 
succeeded in pacifying her, when the little Will-o'-the- 
Wisp like flames once more retreated. While the parents 
"Were thus engaged, the boy pounced on the ruby as it lay 
like a lump of red currant jelly on the floor, and began 
pulling it to pieces, and tossing it about, in which work 
of destruction he was presently joined by his sister, and, 
between the two, it soon lost all vestiges of its pristine 
shape. 

" There goes the hermit's other present to the king!" 
thought Sir Wilfred. Still as it was not to be helped, 
and, moreover, there seemed to be no king in the land, 
and no means of keeping jewels if there were, he would 
not vex the children by attempting to rescue it; but 
instead of enticing the little girl back to his knee, he pre- 
ferred taking the baby out of its mother's arms, and try- 
ing his hana at nursing an infant salamander. The lady 
seemed much pleased at the notice the stranger took of 
lier children, only when he proceeded to jump the infant 
up and down, as he had often done with his own boys^ 
she grew uneasy at the increase of flames which the 
motion elicited from the baby's mouth, suid begged him, 
by signs, to desist. So he laid the little creature quietly 
on his arm, and admired its beauty, and kept playing 
\vith the pale gold flames on its head — ^which, compared 
to those on the heads of the other children, were what the 
bloom on a plum or a peach might be to real hair — 
thrusting his fingers into them, as Uhristmas revellers do 
amongst the flames of snapdragons. 

Meantime — for children wiU be childiea e-vew ^scstfsa^^ 
salamanders — the little boy and g^rl ToaNVc^ ioMSx^^^^ 

K 2 
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fiery record which had been placed on a table, while Sir 
Wilfred was still insensible, and which, owing to its heat, 
he had not been able to consign to his pocket, began 
touching it, and putting out the flames with their little 
fingers, then playing with it, and lastly, snatching it out 
of each other s hands, till finally it was torn to tatters, 
though written on a material of solider texture than 
paper. 

"Ho there I you little imps ! A pretty piece of handi- 
work you have done!" cried the knight, looking roxmd 
and seeing the mischief that had been wrought in a few 
moments. " Now I have nothing for it but to go back to 
the old fellow with the flaming beard and get another 
copy." 

And he made signs to this effect to his host. But the 
salamander looked deeply concerned, and shook his head, 
as much as to say it was impossible to disturb the keeper 
of the archives a second time; and then, to show the 
stranger how much he resented the thoughtless behaviour 
of his children, whom he ought rather to have prevented 
in time from doing irreparable mischief, he boxed thdr 
ears so soundly that they emitted flames of all colour 
till the good-natured knight was obliged to interfere to || 
screen tnem from their father's resentment. I 

The day was now drawing to its close, and though no- 
thing of the kind was perceptible in the subterranean 
room, which had no window, and was Ughted alone bf 
the hair and conversational flames of the salamander 
family, some figures on the wall apparently correspond- 
ing with a solar dial above, seemed to indicate the jx^aiSi 
of time to the inmates of the house, who successivefy 
began to rise, as if about to proceed to some other partof 
the building,. while Sir Wilfred, whose appetite pointed 
still more accurately to the hour, now hoped that a solh 
stantial supper was going to make amends for the short* 
coming of the dinner nonx. TVife \aAsf of the honfls 
openeaa door in what Sk^WAitedL^^AxakaTLi^x ^^^^^b^ 
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but which was, in fact, a shaft, through which people 
were hoisted to the floor above, there being no otner 
stairs. 

On reaching the story above. Sir Wilfred was struck 
with the beauty of the filigreed walls, which were thrown 
up sharply by the glowing red of the evening sky. The 
walls were perforated at each end of the room, so that 
the house was transparent as a lantern, and there were 
large openings, instead of windows, leading to the bal- 
conies. The temperature in this cool room, as the natives 
thought it, was about like that of a hothouse in Sir 
Wilfred's estimation ; but he observed with satisfaction 
that the flames, which in the daytime made the whole 
town seem to be on flre, were now lulled into mere bright 
specks, like so many glowworms dotting the walls and 
cornices. The floor seemed of a kind of volcanic stone, 
but beautifully veined like marble, and so were the seats 
disposed round the room, though provided with cushions 
of all sorts of fanciful shapes, made of a cool material, 
which to him felt like glass, only more malleable ; and 
the walls were adorned with various subjects, showing 
that the pictorial art was not unknown amongst this 
strange people, although at the first glance Sir Wilfred 
was puzzlea to tell whether the flowers represented were 
real or fictitious, for they seemed on fire, like those in 
the garden. On a nearer inspection, he was convinced 
that the walls were coated with some phosphoric prepa- 
ration, and these arabesques pricked upon tnem, so as to 
shine forth in the dark. 

Everybody now reclined on the cushions, and seemed 
to enjoy the coolness, as they considered it. The front 
of the nouse looked upon the street, and one could see 
right through the house opposite, the inmates of which 
were evidently contemplating the stranger with much 
curiosity. Their busy tongues were evideutlj ^^?®^$5» 
too, after their iasbion. Numbers oi ^g^ow^\^^^^J^^ 
were passing tbrougb the street, and Sir vT'J^^^^^^ ^'^ 
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opportunity of seeing the general aspect of the popuk- 
tion ; but, after a few moments, he found it so intole- 
rably hot to look down on so many flaming heads (for 
they wore no kind of hats), that he presently retreated to 
the other end of the room, and preferred the sight of the 
garden, as the flames of the flowers were beginning to 
retreat within each calix for the night, leavmg jnrt a 
little luminous dot, like the yellow pistil that forms a 
tiny tassel to the crocus when twisted up to protect ^ 
from the nocturnal marauders amongst the insect tribe. 
But he was growing tired of looking at the flower-beds^ 
which he compared to showers of fallen stars — ^for the 
fact was, he felt so hungry that the finest scenes would 
have palled on his admiration — when his attention was 
roused by seeing one of the inmates of the house picking 
up some shiny substance in the garden, which he pre- 
sently brought into the room with an exulting air. It 
looked like gold, being evidently of the same material as 
the ornaments worn by the ladies, to one of whom he 
presented it as a gift that seemed highly welcome ; hot 
on Sir Wilfred's appearing to view it with interest, the 
young lady gracefully offered him a specimen of this 
curious product, which felt hot, like everything else in 
this burning planet, but subsequently got cool when he 
returned to earth. 

Having heard in his boyhood that the sun was coBh 
posed of a Uquid matter, Uke molten gold, incessantly 
seething in a vast caldron which occasionally boiled Oftt 
Sir Wilfred jumped to the conclusion that this liqun 
matter dropped down occasionally into Mercuiy— » 
much nearer to the sun than our earth — leaving a dep0at 
like the lava of a volcano, that consolidated into a Jdni 
of gold which, coming from a comparatively hotter plie^ 
possessed the valuable property of not melting in Mercoiy 
like other metals. The astrologer who made the sete 
confirmed this supposition, and called the substance 
AeiioHth; but, beautiful as it was, Sir Wilfred thrag^ 
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he should not much have reUshed any such rain f aUing 
on his head. 

Seeing that there were no preparations for supper, the 
knight at last had recourse to inquiring by signs whether 
be could not have something to eat ? The salamander 
nodded, as if perfectly understanding him, and going up 
to the partition wall, apphed his tongue to one 01 tM 
mouldings, when a phosphoric light ran along like a 
serpent, and disappeared down below, being evidently 
then: contrivance to replace the necessity of ringing for 
their attendants ; for presently several of the latter made 
their appearance, carrying bowls of costly materials, from 
out each of which arose different coloured flames. 

" We are going to have a hot supper, it se6ms," thought 
Sir Wilfred, not a Uttle gratified at thi^ sight. But when 
a bowl had been set down on a little table before each 
person, and he peeped into the one destined for himself, 
he fancied it was punch, and added, mentally : " Well I 
I suppose they begin with Uquids here, which perhaps 
may open the appetite in these hot climates, though I am 
sure mine is good enough without that ; but I hope the 
solids will soon follow." 

And he blew on the flames to extinguish them. 
" Why, there's nothing in the bowl, after all ! " cried 
he, in dismay, as he pushed it from him. 

Meantime, his entertainers were swallowing the flames 
as Italians eat macaroni, this being seemingly their only 
mode of replenishing the lamp of life. 

" This is, indeed, adding fuel to fire ! " thought the 
knight, still hoping something more substantial would 
succeed to this " devil's fare," as he termed it. 

But his hosts, on their parts, looked at him with no 
less surprise, for they could not comprehend how a man 
• could sustain his strength without imbibing a certain 
^ quantity of flames. Sir Wilfred again made signs that 
^ he was desirous of having something to put mto his 
^ mouth, when the salamander offered him sulphur and 
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phosphorus in small lumps, as we should sweetmeats, 
but the knight laughed and declined. 

^^ I see I must go," thought Sir Wilfred, '^ for if any- 
thing happened to prevent my getting back to earth, I 
shomd starve here, that's certain ! " 

He accordingly rose, and, taking out of his hat the 
feather and the jewel that fastened it, which, being a 
diamond, had only as yet grown pulpy, he presented 
both to his hostess as a token of remembrance, and, 
handing over his asbestos garment, which he should no 
longer want, to his host, he snook hands with him throu^ 
its folds, not to bum his fingers, and then hastened to- 
wards the shaft. His host followed, meaning to escort 
him, but, as Sir Wilfred pulled a wrong rope, he was 
carried up to the room above, and when the machineiy 
came down again, and the salamander stepped in, he de- 
scended to the vault below, thinking his gnest was, of 
course, going out that way. Sir Wilfred's aim had, sure 
enough, been to get into the subterranean hall, to escap 
from the transparent walls, and call his sedan unoh- 
served, instead of which he found himself in an upper 
room provided likewise with filigree walls, as he styled 
them. Luckily, however, nobody was here but the little 
children fast asleep in their cradles, and looking very 
lovely as they breathed tiny blue and orange flames 
through their deUcate nostrils — and in the house opposite 
no inmates were to be seen on the corresponding floor. 

" Bless you, you little imps ! " cried Sir Wilfred, "Id 
kiss you, but that you'd bum me — so here goes — sedan, 
appear ! " 

J ust at that moment he heard sounds of the most 
ecstatic music, beinff the harmony of the spheres, which 

Erobably no mortal nad ever the privilege of listening to 
ef ore ; and he no longer wondered the natives, accus- 
tomed to such celesti^ concerts, were startled at tiie 
sound of Ins voice. He wovilLA. tvon"? V^\v^ Wve re* 
called bis words, and braved \i\mgpT, \)cit^\.^ ^xAV^^a^Mk^ 
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listen much longer to these seraphic accents, but it was 
too late — and he was back in Westminster before the 
words were cold, and certainly before he was cool either, 
for his hair and moustaches smelt as if they had been 
singed during the short interval since he had thrown off 
the asbestos garment. 

" What a country ! " cried Sir Wilfred — " no food I 
no language! no king! and neither birds nor quad- 
rupeds ! I do, to be sure, light upon the oddest places ! 
Now I must sup, and then Fll go into the moon to cool 
myself." 




FLIGHT THE FOURTH. 

THE ICE PALACE. 

IK WILFRED supped first of all, as he said 
lie would, and then rested for that night 
On the following morning he thought lie 
would not go to the moon, as he had at first 
intended, not being sure it would prove as cool as he 
wished, but rather to the Polar regions, as the coldest 
place that could be found. For as to returning to the 
hermit without the copy from the register, it was some- 
thing like going on a fool's errand, in his estimation — ^nor 
did he care to face him till he could bring him Herme/ 
tablet from the pyramid — ^but to go and shut himself up 
in a pyramid just now, when he wanted to breathe in the 
open air, be it ever so cold, to get rid of his suffocating 
sensations, was what he deemed out of the question. So 
the poor hermit was left to wait, and off the gay kni^ 
went to the Polar regions, as we should now-a-days goto 
a watering-place. 

On reaching an island in the frozen ocean, which has 
since disappeared, as we find it laid down in no map, Sir 
Wilfred, after picking his way over huge lumps of ice 
that formed a sort of belt round the inner country, caHie 
to a barrier evidently intended to prevent the ingress ol 
strangers^ except under certain restrictions. A houK^ 
covered with snow, stood mt\nxv Wv^ \i«3cnsxi^ ^jdA h^im 
it burned a bright fire, at-wViic^i «.om^ ^^qx^^^^^-sr^sst^ 
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ing themselves. On perceiving the new-comer, they 
called to the inmates of the house, when out came 
several men, clad in fur dresses, black, white, and grey, 
and looking almost like a pack of bears, as Sir W2fred 
thought. After unlocking the barrier, they proceeded 
to search the knight's pockets, in spite of his stout 
resistance, when, having found a small looking-glass 
amongst their contents, after successively examining 
their own countenances, and laughing, they dashed it 
against an iceberg, and broke it to shivers. 

" How now, you rascals ! " cried Sir Wilfred, whose 
choler had risen, during the searching process, to a pitch 
of exasperation — " are these your tricks upon travellers, 
you unmannerly bears ? " 

And, without condescending to draw his sword, he 
fell to belabouring their shoulders with his doughty 
fists. 

" Have with you, master," cried a voice in English. 
" Fair play and Old England for ever ! " 

So saying, a man stepped forth from the group of 
sailors and joined Sir Wilired, who had already knocked 
down three of the bearskins. 

^^ Thank you, my man," said the knight, "I shall 
manage." 

"You are a proper gentleman, indeed!" said the 
sailor, admiringly. 

The men in fin: then said something to the sailor, and 
took off their seal-skin caps very deferentially to Sir 
Wilfred. 

" What's all that gibberish about ? " asked the knight 
of his countryman. 

" Why, master, they meant no harm," repUed the sailor, 
" but looking-glasses are forbidden in this country." 

" Don't the ladies dress themselves, then ? " inquired 
Sir Wilfred. 

" Aj> ay^ master^' said the sailoT', " an^m^^rccL^xxx.'^^ 
too^ I warrant jrou,'' 
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" But these rascals have robbed me of all my things." 

'' They were going to return them, master, when you 
knocked them down, ' said the sailor. 

" You helped me, anyhow," observed the knight. 

" Yes, master, I woiddn't see a countryman set upon 
by so many without standing by him," said the sailor. 

"And a fine hearty fellow you are," cried Sir Wil- 
fred, who had now restored to his pockets the articles 
the searchers had returned him, with many bows and 
apologies he could not understand, amongst which was 
the quicksilver brought from Mercury, now frozen into a 
solid bar. 

He then asked his new acquaintance how far it was to 
the nearest town, and was told that if he took a sledge 
he might reach the capital in less than an hour, provided 
he did not object to quick travelling. 

" No, I'm accustomed to that," said Sir Wilfred, " so 
get me a sledge by all means." 

The sailor went into the little house near the barrier, 
and presently returned with one, and inquired, with con- 
siderable apologetic precautions, whether the gentleman 
objected to paying beforehand, as was the custom of the 
place ? Sir W ilfred, who had always a well-filled purse 
about him, immediately satisfied the demand in T<?Tigli8h 
coin. 

" But," objected he, '^ I see neither horse nor driver." 

^^ Lord bless you, master, we want neither here,** said 
the sailor. 

He then showed him that the sledge had only to be 
placed on a sloping road to be mpelled forward by its 
own weight. 

" The road looks deucedly steep, * said Sir Wilfred. 

^' Please you, master, it is a torrent that is frozen, bnt 
it makes an excellent road, I assure your honour/* said 
the saHor. 
^^ Well, theuy' returned t\ie "kxn^X., ^^ ^m^^\\. S& ^ ^- 
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cellent, will you accompany me, and continue in my 

service, as guide and interpreter, while I stay here?" 
^^Ay, ay, master," said the sailor, " very happy, too, 

to serve such a proper gentleman," 

They then got into the sledge, and off, or rather down, 

they went at a most desperate speed, that quite took 

away Sir Wilfred's breath, and prevented his speaking a 

word till they came to his journey's end, and made him 

say to himself on alighting, that he greatly preferred his 

own sedan. 

The town and all the habitable part of the island lay 

in a kind of hollow surrounded by steep rocks, which, as 

his companion observed, was as snug a situation as could 

be desired. 

" But the cold must come on very early here for the 

torrent to be already frozen," observed Sir Wilfred. 
The sailor owned that the winter had set in rather 

sooner than usual, yet he declared, while rubbing his 

hands, that it was mighty pleasant weather. 
^ " If this be only the beginning, what must the middle 
= be!" cried Su: Wilfred. 
} " It's fine bracing weather betimes, master," said the 

sailor, " and you'd soon get accustomed to it." 
■ He then carried the sledge into a hut, where he left 
% it, and on being questioned by Sir Wilfred what that 

was for, he explained that there was an " up" road and a 

s ^' down" road, as he termed it, and that the sledge had 

' to be sent back to the place they came from against the 

arrival of other travellers. The "up" road was, how- 
^ ever, less convenient, the sailor said, being an artificial 
■I one, where the sledges were helped by ropes ; though 

luckily, as it was less wanted than the other, it did not 
^ so much signify. 

T " But I should think it must be wanted quite as much, 
^ for the departure both of natives and of accidentaL^sar 

vellers/' observed Sir Wilfred, 
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There was a twinkle almost of cunning in the sailoi^s 
eye, as he assured his new master that scarcely anybody 
wished to leave the island when once they grew accus- 
tomed to it, and that was why people had to pay for their 
sledge beforehand. 

"Why, man, you must be mad," said the knight; 
" you don't mean to compare all this snow and ice to the 
green fields of old England— do you?" 

" It sometimes thaws a liuley^ said the sailor, " ajid then 
we see a few blades of grass — ^and we have beautiful 
snowdrops all the year round." 

Sir Wilfred laughed aloud, observing that there wii 
no accounting for taste. "Yet I should imagine your 
few blades wouldn't fatten cattle so as to produce beef 
equal to what we get in England ?" said he. 

The sailor assured him that a sirloin of reindeer, or t 
haunch of bear, was better than either beef or venisoD, 
and that for his part, though he had been wrecked there 
by accident, he had continued to stay in the island Ij 
choice, and so had some of his comrades. Sir Wilfred 
considered this most unaccountably strange — ^f or, of tie 
two, he thought that the planet he came from would be 
the pleasanter place to five in, bating the outrageooi 
heat, the want of speech of the inhabitants, and, worst 
of all, the want of food. But it must be recollected &ti 
Sir Wilfred had taken the time to cool himself, for be 
would have looked upon a snowball as a blessing bnt a 
few hours before. 

There came on a slight fall of snow as they approadifid 
the town, so Sir Wilfred requested the sailor to sbonr 
him to a hostelry, if any such existed. The sailor adoed 
him if he wished to Uve near the palace. 

"To lodge, you mean," said the knight, ^^ for I dolt 
expect to remain above a night in this dreary, snowy 
place J* 
The sailor shook his head Vncredixiloxv^^^ ^sA^^ijeaied 
^ question. 
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" So you have a palace and a king?" said Sir Wilfred ; 
and then muttered to himself : ^' That's more than they 
have in the other place." 

"A king? To be sure we have, master," said the 
sailor, "and a princess, too — and such a princess !" 
" Is she good looking?" asked the knight. 
" Lord bless your honour ! Queen Bess — no offence to 
• her majesty" (here he lifted his hat reverentially) — " is 
nothing to her." 

" I should like to see her," said the knight. " Can't 

you convey my compliments, and say a gentleman from 

the English court wishes to pay his respects to her ? " 

^ "I think I can manage it," said the sailor, "for I 

*; stand pretty tolerably in her liighness's good graces. 

She likes Englishmen, and at Dr. Dee's recommendation 

she named me admiral of the fleet — only they have no 

^ ships, as the ice would prevent their sailing — and in my 

, civil capacity I am snow-sweeper to her royal highness." 

^ " What ! was Dr. Dee ever here ?" cried Sir Wilfred, 

-5 in amaze. 

^ " Ay, ay, master," said the sailor, " I found him here 
^ when I came ; but he's gone now, and he is the only 
^ instance I ever saw of any one leaving the island." 

, " Well, then, Master Admiral Snow Sweeper," said 

J Sir Wilfred, " you can just tell your royal mistress that 

I a gentleman who knows Dr. Dee personally, would be 

j happy to see her. But let's get under cover somewhere, 

or the snow will wet my ruff through." 

" Bless your honour !" said the sailor, " this is only a 
^ , summer shower that wouldn't hurt a baby." 
, ^ In obedience, however, to the stranger's wishes, he 
stopped in front of a small house that stood on props to 
p^ be out of the snow, and showed him up, by a ladder, to 
g a room where sat several persons eating and drinking. 
This was a tavern, which was the resort o£ aoYafc ot \ksft. 
- sailor's friends. 
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"And where In the world is the cellar, in a house 
upon sticks like this?" said Sir Wilfred. 

'' We want no cellars here, that's the beauty of it," 
said the sailor, " and no beer ever turns sour ; for if it is 
only left one night in a room where the fire is let to go 
out, there's not that knife that could cut it through next 
morning." 

" Then order a slice of beer and a reindeer steak for 
me," said Sir Wilfred, " while you step to the palace." 
And he added, mentally : " At least people eat in this 
country, which is some comfort for travellers." 

Room was then made for Sir Wilfred near the fir^ 
which was blazing up very cheerily, and presently he 
was supphed with meat and drink. He, however, found 
neither very palatable, so he soon left off eating, and fdl 
into talk with those about him (most of whom were the ^ 
sailor^s comrades, with a sprinkling of natives, who ap- I 
peared on the best terms with the foreigners), and having 
offered to pay for refreshments for the whole party, 
they of course became equally cordial with so generous a 
gentleman. 

"And now, my hearties," said Sir Wilfred, ''we will 
drink the Queen of England's health, and Til join yoa, 
though I don't much like this strong stuff that you cadi 
beer m this place." 

The sailors complied with alacrity, after which thfly 
hoped the gentleman would not object to join them in 
another toast. 

" Oh — ay — ^the King of the Frozen Island, I suppoie 
—yes, that's all fair enough," returned the knidit 
'Here's to his majesty^s heSth by all means. AnSflO 
you find him a good king, do you?" 

" Yes, he was all very well," said they, " and he ymi, 
moreover, the father of the princess who was to leiga 
over the island at his death — ^but it was she whom thej 
wished to toast." 
^^Wiib all my heart;' saiai S>Ve "^Kidx^^i^N ^^Ysst^S^W 
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Thus thought Sir Wilfred at he walked up the ice 
staircase. The ushers, and pages, and gentlemen in 
waiting all looked aghast when they beheld the audacious 
foreigner enter the room with as off-hand an air as if he 
had never been in disgrace at aU. They, however, kept 
their remarks to themselves, until they should see how 
the princess viewed such a piece of impertinence, and in 
reply to a question he asked in English, and which they 
surmised truly enough to be : " Where is her royal 
highness ?" they pointed t6 an inner room, while they all 
f oUowed to see what would be the result of such a curious 
interview. 

There was a long suite of state rooms, provided with 
ponds in the centre, for the company to skate upon, and 
as Sir Wilfred passed from one room to another in search 
of Ax^, the company left off their diversions, and joined 
the throng that was escorting him. At last he reached 
the throne room, where the princess was resting from 
the dance, in the midst of a group of courtiers. The 
walls were decorated with shrubs entirely covered with 
frost, that shone and glittered like stalactites in the light 
of hundreds of tapers, which, together with the curiou3y- 
carved ice ceiling, made the whole room look like a 
beautiful spar grotto. 

As soon as Axa caught sight of the knight's stalwart 
figure, her eyes flashed fire, and she asked her chamber- 
lain, in an angry voice, how the traitor had been allowed 
to escape? Then, without waiting for an answer, she 
apostrophised Sir' WiKred himseli, inquiring how he 
dared to enter her august presence, and who had let him 
out of prison ? 

Without seeming in the slightest degree daunted by 
her displeasure, Sir WiKred replied, with easy assurance : 
^' The walls are only of ice, so they were melted by the 
fire of your grace's eyes ; and as to TaoNsr \ ^^xtosfe \s5k 
enter your royal jMiesence," added Ta.e, takm^ kssi^V^C"^^ 
on which he unpiinted a respectiui "Vaa^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

n2 
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I should never have patience to stay in this bleak, miser- 
able place long enough to court her, even though she ac- 
cepted me at the end of a week." 

The sailor now returned with a gracious message from 
the princess, who said she would be ^lad to see a friend 
of Dr. Dee's, and that as for a lodgmg, the rooms that 
learned alchemist had occupied in one wing of the palace 
were at his service, until a removal to wanner quarters 
became agreeable, when he should be accommodated in 
the winter palace, till the return of spring, 

« Hold, hold ! " cried Sir Wilfred. " You aU seem to 
think that I'm going to live and die here, which I de- 
clare I have not the slightest intention of doing." 

" Your honour won't wish to go," said the sailor, vi4 
a knowing look, " so you may as well hire me by the 
year, if so be your honour pleases to want me." 

" You shall have a year s wages and welcome," said 
Sir Wilfred, laughing ; " but as to taking out the vate 
of my money, that is more than I care to promise." 

They then got into a sledge drawn by a couple i 
snow-white reindeer, which the princess had sent to 
fetch the stranger, and they drove through the streets fl 
what would be the gutter with us, only it was here • 
broad as a rivulet, and being frozen over, formed 
smooth road; and as there was one of these roads 
each side of the street for coming and going, there ^ 
no confusion, and foot passengers coiud walk in lb 
nnddle, between the two rows of sledges, without 4l 
slightest inconvenience. The houses were dazzliii|^ 
white, as if built of snow, but Sir Wilfred thou^it tbe> 
very inferior to the fantastic structures he had seen 4l 
day before, chiefly perhaps because he felt so cold tibtj 
the recollections of a land of fire seemed enchanting If 
comparison. Yet of the two it was certainly better to 
see his own breath freeze into icicles, than not to be akk 
to breathe at aU ; and a warm i\>i d^iak, such .as hj 
found ready for him in t\xe aAfc^Lgb, \^a^ Y^i^^sKisaft W 
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wily knight took care meanwhile to bring his hand so 
often in contact with the princess's, that the magnetical 
properties of her ring were at length absorbed by the 
more potent virtue of the Chinese loadstone. When 
this aim had been effected, he allowed his hand to be 
caught by the princess, who had shown the greatest 
alacrity in her endeavours to wring a forfeit from the 
knight, while on his part being curious to hear what 
penance she would give him, he immediately handed 
over his pocket looking-glass to the old chamberlain, 
who, being very sleepy, nad not been called upon to 
play, but took care of dl the pledges for the players. 

Aia now said they would leave off playing, and bid 
Sir Wilfred, as the only one present versed in the theory 
of forfeits, take upon him to enjoin on each person, ex- 
cept himself, what penance they must perform to recover 
their property. 

" I am thirsty," said the knight to the first gentleman 
who advanced to do his bidding, " therefore all I ask of 
you is to bring me an ice." 

*^ What do you mean?" asked the princess; " do you 
drink a piece of the house in your country ? " 

" I assure your highness," replied Sir Wilfred, smiling, 
"a cream ice is a delicious thing, but a water ice 
will do." 

Axa said a few words to the courtier, who presently 
returned with a salver containing a slice of frozen cream 
and another of frozen water. 

"I must take the will for the deed," observed Sir 
Wilfred, returning the forfeit. 

The princess then said : " Enough of this. I choose 
now to impose a penance on Sir WWwZ." That was her 
way of pronouncing his name. Then turning to the 
knight, she added : " I desire you to tell me whom you 
consider the most beautiful woman in the 'wotlA " 

" Jjet me see,'' said Sir Wilfred, lliow^\i\JS^^ , ^'^ Ww^ 
^ooAed upon so many lovely women t\ia\.\ c»xv ^^"ax^a?^ 
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answer such a question. Yet perhaps^ after all, the 
picture I wear in my pocket, and which I gave just now 
as a forfeit, is the most pleasing of all." 

Axa, higldy incensed that he could hesitate a moment 
in awarding the palm to herself, desired the chambeiv 
lain, with an impatient gesture, to hand her the portrait, 
and forthwith opened tne case that enclosed the glass, 
and saw her own imag^ correctly for the first time. 

" She's a fright 1 " cried the princess, indignantly* 

^^ Hand it round to the ladies, and let them decide," 
said the knight. 

The glass now passed through the circle, and as of 
course it happened, like in all societies, that some were 
better favoured than others, each lady in turn gave her 
opinion with the utmost ingenuousness, every one be- 
lieving she was looking at a portrait ; till at lenMh the 
mistress of the robes, who was more intelUgent than the 
rest, observed that the outlandish lady was dressed 
exactly like herself. 

" That cannot be," said the princess, " since the dress 
is like my own, which is much richer than yours." And 
taking back the glass, she appealed to Sir Wilfred, asking 
him which of the two was right. 

" That question can be easily settled," said the knight, 
" by asking the two gentlemen behind your chair to tell 
us what they behold." 

On being called upon to give their opinion, the two 
courtierjs, both professed admirers of the princess, replied 
in a breath : "Your gracious highness's likeness." 

"My what?" exclaimed the princess, in a paro:!^am 
of rage that vented itself in diashing down the glass, 
which broke to shivers. 

There was now a general scramble for the fragments, 

and a faint perception of the truth dawned upon these 

benighted minds, illumined chiefly by the princesses ex- 

cessive indignation ; and a supipte^aedL \\\X«t twi tn\md^ 
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as each held the "mirror up to nature," and became con- 
vinced it was no picture, as each fragment was complete 
in itself. 

"I am sorry to find, madam," said Sir Wilfred, 
bowing with mock gravity, "that the mirror of truth is 
so unpalatable to you." 

In the midst of the hubbub and confusion Aat defied 
Babel itself, in rushed the snow-sweeping sailor, crying 
out : " Here's the devil to pay, master, be off for your 
life ; the old king is coming after me." 

But Sir Wilfred being very curious to see his majesty, 
would not have stirred &r the world. 

The king was now brought in on a satin feather-bed, 
by four stout valets. His majesty was attired in very 
rich nightKjlothes, and looked like one just disturbed 
from his sleep. 

"Daughter,*' said he, "I have had an uneasy dream 
that starued me from my slumber, and I've come to see 
whether my forebodings were grounded or not." 

*^ I wish, father," said Axa, tartly, " that you would 
not get up in the night in this manner when once you've 
gone to bed, but leave the regency to me, who like sitting 
up. However, since you are come, you may as well put 
your seal to a death-warrant that I have been waiting for." 

And she said a few words to her secretary, who took 
from his pocket a piece of prepared deer-skm, on which 
the knight's sentence had been penned* 

Now, Axa no longer wished that Sir Wilfred should 
in reality be executed, only she thought it would be a 
very good sort of sword of Damocles to hold over him ; 
moreover, she was so exasperated just then, that she 
could gladly have punishea him in any way short of 
death. 

" What js the matter? " inquired the king, casting a 
rueful glance at the shivers of the looki!!!i^^la&%^ ^xv<l 
dimljr apprehending the state of the caae. 
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"Never mind, father," replied the princess, "sign 
this, and go to bed again." 

The kmg raised himself on his feather-bed, and 
glancing sleepily over the scroll, asked : " What has this 
poor foreigner done f " 

" Father," said Axa, impatiently, " surely I am the best 
judge in this matter. He has been guilty of high treason 
— ^he has kissed me — and now he insults me by showing 
me an abominable ^ self' that he says is the mirror oi 
truth." 

And Axa burst into a passion of tears. 

" Then my dream did not deceive me," said the lane. 
" I fancied there was a room in the palace all lined wiul 
^ selves,' and that Axa insisted on my giving up the key 
to her, and I was just going to do so when I awdce in 
alarm." 

He then motioned the knight to approach, evidently 
wishing to hear what he had to reply to these chazgefl^ 
and beckoned to the sailor to come and interpret. 

"My dear stranger," asked the king, amazingly. fis- 
cinated by Sir Wilfred's appearance and — ^his loadstone^ 
" did you really commit the crime of showing a * self * to 
my daughter I" 

"Please your majesty, I did," said the knight, bow- 
ing with a high-bred air. "My queen likes a 'self;' 
how could I foresee that your royal daughter would think 
her ^self' a fright?" 

" It is so obvious ^" began the simple-minded king. 

" Now, father, sign this warrant, and do go to bed 
again," said Axa, f ractiously. 

" I — cannot," said the kin^. " Suppose, instead of 
killing this stranger, we mamed him — ^pshaw ! I mean 
you, my dear daughter, were to marry him." 

"Now there's a chance to save yourself, master," 
whispered the sailor, explaining what had been said, 
^^pray don't say no." 
^^ We can talk of that, f atlier, ailex ^oviVw^ «^gi.^ 
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said Axa, shaking her royal sire's arm, for she perceived 
his drowsiness would soon overcome him. 

" Don't sign it, merciful king ! " said all the courtiers, 
falling down on their knees. 

" I won't," said his sleepy majesty. 

"And give us our rights, great monarch," cried the old 
chamberlain, who recofiected that glasses were broken in 
the days when he was handsome, and now acted as spokes- 
man for the rising generation, "by recalling an edict 
that prevents the progress of civilisation and enlighten- 
ment in our benighted island, and in future allow the 
meanest subject in your realm to have his or her ^ self.' '* 

All the courtiers cheered aloud. 

"I will," said the king, "unless, when I wake, I find 
Axa married to this foreign nobleman. Either I'll have 
a son-in-law, or the edict shall be repealed." 

"Father," cried Axa, impetuously, "I will have no 
^ self ' in this island but my own ^" 

But here she perceived the king had sunk back into a 
profound slumber. She therefore waved her hand to the 
valets, saying : " There, take him back to bed." 

The king was carried down stairs, followed by Sir 
Wilfred, who escaped under favour of the crowd and 
confusion, and saw his majesty stowed away into a 
covered vehicle, very much like a bundle of goods, as he 
thought. 

"Is your honour going to marry this highty-tighty 
lady ? " asked the sailor, who had joined Sir W ilf red. 

" Not I, indeed !" cried the knight. 

"Then, master, let's run for it," returned the sailor, 
" and pray take me on board." 

" I nave no room, my honest f eUow," said the knight, 
" but if you wish to return to England, as true as I hve, 
I will send to fetch you." 

" Yes, master, I have a longing to hear the birds smv^ 
and to see a tree before I die ; \>esiAa^, \ Xkse^'SX^^?^^^ 
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was so cold as this winter. So pray, master, make haste 
and send for me." 

" By the time you wake out of your long nap you shall 
hear from me again, my hearty," said the knignt. "But 
hark I they seem all coming down stairs." 

" I hear the princess caSing out to them to pursue 
you," cried the sailor. " Sheer oflF, master, for Heayen's 
sake." 

" Sweep up a heap of snow to stop them, my man," 
said the knight, " and I shall be safe m five minutes." 

Down the whole troop of courtiers came, in such a 
bustle, that, accustomea though they were to the ice 
staircase, one or two of them slipped, and all the others 
stumbled over them. By the time they had extri- 
cated themselves from this disagreeable situation, th^ 
floundered right into the midst of the heap of snow the 
faithful sailor had accumulated at the door, in defiance 
of his office and title. Nobody, however, thought to 
blame him, as each concluded tnat a heavy fall of snow 
had just taken place, which the snow-sweeping admiral 
had not yet had time to remove. . Sir Wilrrec^ who lay 
in wait in a snug nook to enjoy the fim, was still further 
amused on seeing that the ^scomfited noblemen had no 
sooner shaken their feathers, than they made a rush 
towards their sledges, and drove away without attempting 
to play the knights errant by going in pursuit of himseli, 
in obedience to her highness's behests. 

In a few minutes more the lights faded from the ice 
palace, the yard was filled with sledges, each of which 
was provided with two coloured lamps, red, green, blue, 
or yellow, like the eyes of so many fiLreflies, and the royal 
party galloped off towards the winter residence. Away 
they mtted, shining like Eoman candles amongst the 
snow, till they seemed to go out one by one, as each 
plunged into the kind of tunnel that led down to the 
palace^ reminding Sir Wilfred oi t\ie TxvBRfeT^ ^T^i^^J^sofe 
^^e ^'parson and clerk'' and the "\iU\a\io^^ ^Sai^^ 
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dark," personated by the last dying sparks of a piece of 
paper burning itself to tinder. 

Of course Sir Wilfred was not slow in goii^ home as 
well as the royal company, and was soon safe and snug 
in his house in Westminster. 

[A foot-note, in Sir Edmund's hand, stated that, true 
to his promise. Sir Wilfred had freighted a ship to fetch 
home the worthy sailor and his comrades, all of whom 
preferred leaving the island to prolonging their stay. 
The ship's cargo consisted of nothing but looking-glasses, 
which found so ready an exchange, amongst the natives, 
for costly furs, that the sale more than defrayed the 
voyage. The trusty sailor was ever after maintained on 
Sir Wilfred's estate in Hampshire, and often wondered 
most ingenuously at his own infatuation in preferring 
perpetual snow to green fields, and reindeer to roast 
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T was with feelings almost of remorse that Sir 
Wilfred recollected how much time he had 
wasted in the Frozen Island, while he left 
the poor hermit waiting his return in the 
African wilderness. But now he determined to make up 
for his dilatoriness, and, in order not to be tempted into 
any more truant excursions, he stepped into his sedan, 
and fervently wished himself inside the pyramid contain- 
ing the Emerald Table on which Hermes had engraved 
the secrets of alchemy. 

The wish was scarcely pronounced when Sir Wilfred 
found himself in a crypt beneath one of the pyramids, 
and as soon as he could recover his powers of vision, after 
so sudden a passage from the glare of broad daylight to 
the twiUght of this imderground chamber, he coukl see, 
by the faint glimmer of an alabaster lamp hanging from 
tne ceiling, that it contained sure enough the table ne was 
in search of, but accompanied by six others, only diffeiv 
ing' f rom each other by the characters inscribed on th^m, 
and which he was of course utterly unable to decipher. 

" Here have I come on a fool's errand a second time I ^ 
exclaimed Sir Wilfred, vainly endeavouring to guess 
wMch was the particular ta\Ae xecjoAt^i. \s^ ^^ IcL^rmit^ 
^nd^ moreover, rather taken a\>ad5. on ftiAov^^^ w^sa. 
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his strength could not suffice to move any of these tables, 
all solid cubes from ten to twelve cubits nigh, from their 
everlasting seat. 

Unwilling, however, to be completely checkmated, and 
to have to so back and confess that he had failed in both 
the undertaSdngs he had pledged himself to carry through, 
Sir Wilfred determined to make some further researches, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether he could not hit 
on something that would throw Ught upon the subject. 

On looking round, he perceived that the crypt in which 
he stood was circular, and from it branched seven passages, 
which he now resolved to explore. Taking up a torch 
affixed to a long istafF, which he found leaning against the 
wall, he Ut it at the flame of the lamp, and proceeded to 
thread his way, hap-hazard, through the passage that 
chanced to be nearest him. 

After wandering through what appeared an endless 
series of galleries, where lay, or rather stood, entombed, 
the mummified remains of countless generations of illus- 
trious dead, curiously swathed in their gaudy trappings, 
Sir Wilfred began to grow tired of the monotony of 3ie 
scene, and, suspecting that no further information was to 
be gleaned, still less that he should find any Uving being 
to assist him in his perplexities about the EmeraldTables, 
would fain have retraced his steps to the crypt, to take a 
last look at them, so as to give at least a faithful descrip- 
tion of their appearance to the hermit, when he perceived 
that, owing to several bends in the gallery, which he had 
passed unobserved at the time, he had struck out into 
quite a different direction, and, in fact, lost himself in a 
maze of intricate windings. 

After shouting aloud to ascertain whether any respon- 
sive voice would inform him that he was not alone in tnese 
underground solitudes, and finding no reply but a dull 
echo of his own voice. Sir Wilfred turned aad t7m&tft.i\ss. 
his efforts to unravel the clue oi lla.eae\3\y3TO^5aaNa^'^^^ 
in£s^ till, instead of reaching the cry^t^ ^ V<^ Ysi^eoS:^^ 
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he found himself in another set of galleries of quite a 
different character. 

In place of mummies ranged along the walls, these 
were coated with pink granite^ which soon merged into 
marble, progressing successively through all the grada- 
tions of beauty, beginning with pure Carrara, and ending 
with occhio di pavone, malachite and porphyry, which 
again fined off into jaspar, chrysoprase, jadestone, and 
lapis lazuli, themselves giving way in turn to agate, 
cornelian, and lastly to a succession of precious stones, in 
huge slabs as large as those of the Emerald Tables, art- 
f uffy joined to compose the splendid panelling of these 
imderOTound galleries. 

Sir Wilfred was completely dazzled. 

^^ If I could but carry away a portion of the walls,'' 
thought he, " the hermit need not regret the great secret 
of the transfusion of metals — for a few chips would be 
enough in all conscience to enrich us both for life. I 
must return hither with proper implements," added he 
to himself. 

Being now amused and interested, the knight no longer 
cared about finding his way back to the crypt, but went 
onwards, wondering how long these gorgeous galleries 
would last. After walking and walking till he thoudit 
he must be some miles distant from his starting point, Sir 
Wilfred at length reached another crypt, where he saw 
rows of gemesy or large basins with lids, filled to the brim 
with precious stones, standing round the wall, while gold 
and silver lay strewed about the floor in a profusion per- 
fectly bewilaering. It seemed as if all the jewels of the 
earth, since the beginning of the world, had been trea- 
sured up here, where no one could see and admire them. 

Sir Wilfred laughed as he thought what a poor fiOTie 

Queen Elizabeth's court jewels would cut by the si£ of 

these precious stones, which, without any setting or 

foreign aid, sparkled, the ddamondL^ \!k& %\}xJ»Qfdssa and 

the rubiea like live coals, as \iie imA.'^^ oi\a&\«i:^ 
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gleamed upon them. " Why, they beat all to nothing 
even the pebbles of my poor friends of the Golden City 
— ^now, alas I as much a city of the dead as these under- 
ground galleries ! " added Sir Wilfred, musingly. And 
so charmed was he by the sight, that he was more intent 
on examining the different heaps than on filling his 
pockets, being naturally disinterested, and only wishing 
for riches to be able to spend them in right royal 
fashion. 

As he walked round the crypt, alternately directing 
the light of the torch upon one germ after another, he at 
length stumbled against what he took to be a chest, pro- 
bably containing me treasure of treasures, being covered 
with a thick drapery that lay over it like a pall, on which 
were inscribed some mystic characters, the meaning of 
which the knight was whollv unable even to guess. 

Far a moment a kind of premonitory emotion made 
him almost hesitate to lift this veil, which was perhaps to 
disclose some terrific or wonderful secret that had slept 
for centuries in the bowels of the earth — ^but Sir Wil- 
fred's hesitations never lasted long, and in less time than 
it takes to describe the motion, he had clutched at the 
drapery, and, suddenly withdrawing it, beheld a kind of 
glass case, beneath which lay, either dead or slumbering, 
a woman of more marveUous beauty than human ima- 
gination can picture to itself. 

This was Ithodope, the lady of the pyramid, whom 
the Arabians say no mortal can look upon without losing 
his senses. But this was probably only conjectural, 
since, short of possessing the means Sir WHfred had at 
his disposal, it is not to be supposed any one could have 
penetrated into this underground chamber. 

'^Eise — O rise and awake, lovely stranger," cried Sir 
Wilfred, in a paroxysm of achniration, as he un- 
consciously knelt down like a pilgrim at a holy shrine. 

Finding she ^ave no signs of me, ^\r "^*-&»»^ ^jos^ 
and gazed till bis brain reeled, aadlia -^eoJ^x^^ns^^^^^a^ 
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and smashed the glass case to shivers, with the staff he 
held in his hand. 

The fair one rose up with enchanting grace, as if 
awaking from a long sleep, having been preserved for 
centuries beneath the hermeticaUy sealed guuss case, and 
opening her eyes, smiled at her admirer, and understand- 
ing the nature of his folly, took him eendy by the hand, 
and leading him forth from the diamber of jewels, 
conducted him through a wilderness of yet unexplored 
galleries, of a still more gorgeous character, if possible^ 
than those he had recently traversed. Only Sir Wilfred 
had but a dim recollection of the wonders ne beheld for 
the next hour or two, as it seemed to him, that he 
was wandering by the fair Rhodope's side; merely a 
dreamy consciousness that he passed by rows of trees 
fashioned out of precious stones, with emeralds for leaves, 
and rubies and topazes for fruit. There was the stately 

Ealm tree, and the nopal with its gigantic fanlike leaves, 
esides countless sorts of trees he nad never seen before, 
and twining round their trunks were a variety of flowers 
of the same nature, exhibiting lotuses of agate, champacs 
of turquoise, and campalatas of carbuncle. Yet though 
his senses ahnost ached at the accumulated splendours of 
these riches no mortal had ever seen before, his glance 
was more riveted, and he wlw yet more dazzled^ by the 
matchless beauty of her whose nand was locked in his. 

After ramblmg through these enchanting subter- 
ranean gardens of precious stones, they finally reached 
another crypt, where, on seven brackets, stood [seven 
goblets, each scooped out of a single gem. The first was 
of emerald, the second of sapplure, the third of ruby, 
the fourth of diamond, the fifth of sardonyx, the sixth of 
hyacinth, and the seventh of chalcedony, and the bracket 
of each was respectively of the same costly material as 
the goblet it bore. 
At the entry of the cry^t, ^VxA ^xl^^^\)^ ^totoa of the 
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Egyptian idol Anubis, with a dog^s head, and bearing in 
his left hand a caduceus, and in the right a sistrum. 

" Drink," said the lady, " and recover your wits." 

And she handed him the emerald goblet. 

The knight sipped a draught of the divine liquor that 
mantled to its brim, and suddenly reason returned once 
more to illumine his countenance, and all the secrets of 
the earth lay before his mental vision. 

She next handed him the sapphire goblet. Again he 
quaffed, and the fields of the air, with all their wonders, 
were laid open to his imderstanding. 

She now presented him the ruby goblet, and on his 
drinking from it, all the marvels wrought by fire, 
whether in the bowels of the earth, or on its surface, were 
at once manifest to his comprehension. 

The diamond goblet was offered him in turn, and he 
could fathom at a glance all that lies hid in streams and 
rivers, or in the more recondite depths of the ocean. 

The four goblets in short had initiated him into all the 
secrets belonging to the four elements, which as the old 
philosophers have said, are the source of everything. 

" Drmk again," continued the lady, handing him the 
sardonyx goblet. 

And as the thirst for knowledge only increases the 
more it is ministered to, again the knight drank with 
redoubled alacrity. And the gift of languages became 
his. 

His bewitching guide now presented him the hyacinth 
goblet, with the same sweet smile as she had done the 
others. And as he drank, his mind seemed to expand, 
and to embrace all the arts, and sciences, and history of 
the past, and his face was irradiated by the god-hke 
intellect suddenly awakened within him. 

There now only remained the chalcedony cup, which 
the lady handed to him, and no sooner had \\ft d^-'^fe^^ 
small portion of its contents, than tYie git o^ Q5OTCSQ2Ka% 
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up spirits was conferred upon him, just as though he 
had been possessed of Solomon's signet-ring. 

" Now," cried Sir Wilfred, half astonished at hearing 
himself speaking in choice Egyptian, ^ I have reached 
the summit of all earthly felicity, and nothing more is 
wanting but your love— O fairest of all fair oaughters 
of the earth." 

" I have been eicpecting you for centuries," said the 

.peerless Ehodope, putting her hand into his, with 

enchanting grace. "But will you be content to r^gn 

over these regions of the dead, which I bring you as my 

dower I " 

" With you ally spot would be a paradise," cried the 
enraptured knight. 

"Do you think you will never tire of such a paradise!" 
. asked she, fixing her swimming gazelle-like eyes upon 
Sir Wilfred. 

"Never!" exclaimed he — for he imagined that to 
contemplate such a face everlastingly, would alone be 
bliss beyond compare. 

All the arts, sciences, and learning he had just ac- 
quired, failed to teach him that beauty could fade or 
cease to charm. 

" Then stay with me, and reign over all you behold ! " 
cried Khodope. 

" Where are my subjects, fair one ? " asked Sir 
Wilfred. 

The lady snatched the caduceus from out of the hand 
of the agate statue, that relinquished it with a shaip 
clicking noise, and placing it in Wilfred's hand, said : 
" With this sceptre shall you raise past generations from 
their tombs." 

"But, mv charmer," objected the knight, thought- 
fully, "will not your first husband, Psammeti(£us, 
awaken with the rest? " 
^^Be easy/^ said the.love\yi^oN<^/^\i'^^^^^^»\jk^anfld 
beneath this pyramid, lie lies at ^a^^^ 



/ 
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Sir Wilfred took the caduceus, exactly resembling 
those he had seen in paintings representing Mercury^s 
attributes, and knowing now, thanks to his present 
learning, what he ought to do, he waved it in the air, 
bidding the spirits of the departed arise and resume their 
bodily forms. Inunediately there was heard a rustling 
and a fluttering all through the endless galleries super- 
posed one above another, beneath the pyramid, and 
containing layers of kings and commoners, observing 
precedence even in the grave — that imiversal leveller ! 
— and then as their denizens cast off their swathings and 
cerements, there arose a busy hum of voices, and cries of 
joyous greetings and recognitions, and presently they 
flocked in countless troops to do homage to the master 
spirit who had raised them once more to life, and hail him 
as the monarch of them all. 

Sir Wilfred did not think it necessary to display any 
mockmodesty on the occasion, especially as he had 
always thought he could king it as bravely as the best 
of those " to the manner born," so he at once accepted 
the proffered honours. 

"but a king must have a palace," observed he ; " and 
where is mine ? " 

"O king! there is no palace in existence worthy a 
monarch like yourself, who has quaffed the wisdom of 
ages*from the seven goblets," said Rhodope ; " but you, 
^o hold dominion over all the spirits of the elements, 
need only bid them build you one, and straight there 
shall arise a more gorgeous edifice than any ever in- 
habited by the prse- Adamite sultans." 

Sir Wilfred relished her advice, and all he wanted was 
to find a propier site for the future palace, which he 
wished built in the open air, as he had no notion of living 
underground like a. mole. Accordingly his fair com- 
panicm showed him that another turn Ted into a ^Uat^ 
throq^h which penetrated a feeble Ai^\«) ^kAl ^ ^^-^ 
minute walk allowed them to emerge ixoxa. ^^ N«^i^ 

O 2 
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and stand on the edge of a large excavated basin, in the 
centre of which was a lovely oasis of trees and flowers, 
surrounded by smaller clumps of verdure that would 
have been islets had they been surrounded by water. 

" I see," said Sir Wilfred, who had acquired a world 
of geographical, topographical, and antiquarian lore, to 
which, as we know, ne had hitherto been a complete 
stranger ; " this must have been formerly Lake Moeris, 
where the Egyptian kings had their summer palace, and 
their courtiers their villas and floating gardens ; only the 
waters have dried up, and time has destroyed every ves- 
tige of the buildings. This is the site for me, and here 
shall my palace arise." 

He then adjured the djins,'or spirits that guarded the 
pyramid from whence they had just emerged, to come to 
his assistance ; and no sooner had he waved his caduceus 
to this effect, than, in spite of the distance at which the 
pyramid lay after his long wanderings underground, 
one of the djins instantly stood before him, and asked 
his bidding. 

" Build me the most costly palace ever seen," said Sir 
Wilfred, briefly; "with houses and gardens for my 
people ; and let the basin be once more filled with 
water." 

"Master," said the spirit, "turn round and look at 
the place you come from." 

Sir Wilfred and his fair companion involuntarily 
obeyed, and when they turned their heads back again a 
scene of enchantment lay before them. The dried up 
basin was a lake once more, and bore on its surface 
a number of floating gardens, and beautiful buildings 
that would have arrested the eye, had not the palace m 
the centre eclipsed them all. The djin had employed a 
host of dives and peris to produce a masterpiece. - Dis- 
daining all common materials, they had built the palace 
of lapis Jazuli, jasper, opa\, awd dorj^cAiift, and the in- 
ferior decorations and pamting^^ >n^x^ oi %\iOGLT£k»£s^<:sQ& 
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beauty as to astonish the senses even after the dazzling 
effect of the. outward appearance of the edifice. Had a 
legion of artists and goldsmiths, both of ancient and 
naodern times, worked for a century, they could not have 
produced anything half so gorgeous as the djins called 
forth in a minute. But then, to be sure, a minute is a 
longer space to them than it is to us. The most delicious 
fragrance was wafted from the luxurious vegetation of 
the gardens, whose flowers and shrubs seemed to bend 
down to kiss the rippling waters, while a number of 
boats and barges were riding on the pellucid waves, as if 
impatient to bear their livmg freights. The lake was 
belted by a number of huge black marble blocks, between 
which rose several lofty 'watch-towers that stood out in 
relief against the deep blue sky ; and beyond the rocks 
stretched the sandy wastes of the desert. 

Meantime, Sir Wilfred's subjects had followed in 
shoals, and on once more beholding the blessed sun they fell 
down on their knees in an ecstasy of delight and grati- 
tude, and thanked all the idols they had worshipped cen- 
turies before. After that each betook himself to the 
trade or profession he or she had followed during life — 
the priests made their offerings, the boatmen rowed the 
people over, those who had been cooks began to prepare 
a feast ; the kings alone found no precise occupation cut 
out for them, but they swelled the court retinue, and 
took an interest in watching how the new-made monarch 
would discharge the duties of his station. 

King Wilfred, as we may now call him, was married 
to Rhodope in great pomp, that same day, and no sooner 
were they united, than she said to him, with a look of in- 
effable tenderness: "Hasten, dear Wilfred, to acquire 
the knowledge that shall make us immortal; for only 
think, were I to lose you, what a fate were mine, to be 
doomed to grow old and crumble into dust, from whence 
I should not again awake as I have doiv^r 

JTie royal bndegroom. shuddei^d aa \ift gw*^^ ^xl^ 
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beautiful queen, at the bare idea of her even returning 
under the glass-case, much more of her dying in the 
course of nature, and he left the palace to thread his way 
back through the vaults under the pyramid, to go and 
consult the Emerald Tables, whose secrets, indeed, ne was 
most anxious to learn. 

On reaching the crypt he fell to reading eagerly the 
table containing the mformation relative to the phi- 
losopher's stone, his present knowledge of languages 
enabling him to decipher its strange characters with the 
utmost ease. As he read on and on with intense delight, 
all those mysteries over which alchymists of every cen- 
tury have pored in vain, melting down their youth and 
hedth with the less valuable material wealth they cast 
into their crucibles, all these, we say, stood reveaded to 
his intelligence. 

" Now this is better than the fountain of youth, which 
the gold sands overwhelmed for ever," said Wilfred to 
himself. " The fountain of knowledge never dries up ; 
and here I have learnt not only how to ensure everlast- 
ing youth, but the means of making gold, against the 
day when even the vast treasures of these underground 
chambers shall be exhausted. And how simple it all 
seems, now that I know it ! " 

Wilfred lost no time in summoning one of the dives 
to bring him the necessary ingredients to compound the 
elixir, not all of which grew in his territories ; but thanks 
to his present extensive geographical, botanical, and 
mineral knowledge, he could indicate the exact spot in 
the world where each ingredient required was to be 
found, while the rapidity with which his messen^r exe- 
cuted his orders left no time for even his impatience to 
be provoked. No sooner was the elixir concocted than 
Wilfred hastened back to his queen, saying : ^ You led 
me to the seven goblets that gave me knomed^ O most 
lovely and most beloved oi -woTosr^X axA\i^S.i\\stm^ 
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yon the first fruits of my wisdom, and offer yon everlast- 
ing youth and beauty." 

The royal couple then sipped the elixir, and though it 
was scarcely possible to add to Rhodope's beauty, her 
husband fancied she looked more resplendently beautiful 
than before ; while he certainly underwent a still more 
marked improv^nent, as, in addition to his naturally 
handsome features, he now appeared more youthful in 
countenance, and of a slimmer and more pliant figure. 

The phial containing the remains of the elixir was 
then consigned to the treasure-chamber, and Wilfred 
agreed with his queen that the gift of perennial youth 
should be bestowed as a reward on such of their subjects 
who either did the state good service or made themselves 
personally agreeable to the monarch and his wife. For 
after all, it was no use, they argued, to protract the lives 
of tiresome people, with whom it would be dreadful to 
share immortality. 

It may be seen that Sir Wilfred was not slow in taking 
the first lesson in the whole art of kingcraft. 

Being, however, still an excellent fellow at heart, he 
determined to go and share his knowledge with the 
hermit, who had been the means of calling his attention 
to the Emerald Tables, of whose existence he had not 
the faintest idea, until tutored by his learned friend, how 
to seek them. He therefore took an opportunity of re- 
turning alone to the crypt, under pretence of reading 
more of the contents of the Tables, but in reaUty to 
call for his sedan, unseen by his queen or his courtiers, 
and take a trip to the Mountains of the Moon, and 
return by the same conveyance in a very short space. 

On pronouncing, however, the usual formula for 
evoking his sedan, for the first time in his life, to his na 
small consternation, the sedan did not respond to the 
summons. 

Kin^ Wilfred was at first irritai^^, «xA\W^^ ^^ 
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peated his calls ; then finding that still no results ensued, 
ne grew alarmed, and felt a sinking at the heart he had 
never experienced except once before, when he thought 
himself entrapped at the bottom of the lake. 

" Yet my position is marvellously different to what it 
was then," said he to himself, by way of comfort, " for 
now I have spirits at command to do my bidding, and I 
need only order one of the dives to carry me to England 
that I may look after my sedan, after which he shall take 
me to the hermit." 

He then waved the caducous, and a dive stood before 
him, to whom he communicated his orders. 

"Master, J. can't," said the dive, "we have not the 
power to take you back to earth." 

King Wilfred did not relish the sound of these words, 
still he answered bravely : " Well, if Mahomet must not 
go to the mountains, let the mountains come to Mahomet 
— and fetch me the hermit. Now begonel" 

" I can't, master," said the dive, " unless the hermit 
were dead, and happened to have been buried under this 
pyramid, and then, if your highness pleased, you could 
restore him to life, as you did the rest of your sub- 
jects." 

" Then what can you do ? " cried Wilfred, impatiently. 

" Master," replied the dive, " we can supply you with 

riches, and fulfil all your wishes, within a certain circle." 

And he was about to enumerate the thousand and one 

gifts the dives and djins could bestow on him, when 

Sie monarch waved him away. 

Wilfred then sank down beside the Emerald Tables in 
a disheartened mood, and in spite of knowledge, youth, 
power, and wealth that were his for ever, he asked him- 
self in despair: "Am I then to reign over the dead 
alone?" 

In another moment he shook off this momentary f eel- 

ing of discouragement, and xadiaxvt mth his recently 

acquired intellectual powers, \xe ^^di to\Bsoa^\ ^^"^-^ 
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reading further on I shall find the antidote to this im- 
perfect state. As yet I am only on the threshold — at 
the mere A B C of universal knowledge. Fool that I 
am to despair ! " 

And again he read on, but instead of alleviating his 
perplexities, these soon became increased a hundrecffold. 
In nis impatience to secure immortality, he had eagerly 
prepared and swallowed the elixir, but now he learned 
that the Emerald Tables had been buried thus deep in 
the earth, because the time was not come when the chil- 
dren of mortality were worthy to obtain the boon of 
everlasting youth. Why, indeed, prolong the reign of 
vice or crime beyond the natural span aUotted to man- 
kind? No I the earth must be thoroughly purified, and 
have returned to a second golden age, before any such 
contingency could come to pass, and before the spirit of 
regenerated mortals, then all speaking one language, 
would be suflSciently clarified to read the contents of the 
Tables, as their natural idiom, and profit by their lessons. 
But centuries on centuries might roll away, before this 
desirable state of things could be brought about, if, 
indeed, it were ever destined to be. Therefore, such as 
might have surprised the secret of the philosopher's stone 
by other means, were destined to remain within the 
cnarmed circle of the pyramid and its dependencies, and 
to hold no further communication with the denizens of 
the upper world. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at King Wilfred's feet, he 
could not have experienced a greater shock. He was 
overwhelmed. 

" Good Heavens ! '' exclaimed he, while large drops of 
cold perspiration stood on his brow, ^' have I doomed my- 
self to such a fate in my insane eagerness to grasp at 
everlasting youth? I wno refused the allurements of 
the water-kmg and his beautiful daughter — and have, 
indeed^ disliked the sight of water evct ««v^<b-Asa;N^X 
unthinkingljr bartered away my Ai\)ext^ iot \)aa ^oKst ^^^«sr 
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pensation of a crown and immortality nnd^ sucli condi- 
tions?'' 

And then his imagination, which had grown wonder- 
fully lucid, pictured to him how he shomd feel several 
hnndred years hence. Unless he made haste and con- 
ferred immortality on all his subjects, good and bad, 
would he not find himself and his aueen in a solitude 
like that of the grave, in the lapse of half a century or 
so, which is but a drop in the ocean compared to ever- 
lasting life ? And then — dreadful to think of ! — suppose 
he grew tired of his peerless Rhodope, or quarrelled with 
her, with what leaden wings would not time creep on? 
What hope could he look to, and of what use were all 
the treasures piled up in the gemes ? Alas ! he felt he 
would grow to consider them mere dross, just as his 
friends in the Golden City looked upon topazes and 
sapphires as pebbles; and that with all the god-like 
endowments that were his, and the knowledge to grasp 
at everything, he would be reduced, for want of a fitting 
sphere of action, to desire death as a greater boon than 
immortality. 

As he was giving way to these dismal forebodings, hi» 
beautiful queen had entered softly, and seeing him pen- 
sive and sad, laid her head on his shoulder, with almost 
infantine grace, saying, with a bewitching smile : ^' Dear 
Wilfred, leave these studies, that only make you grave. 
What can be written on these Emerald Tables to interest 
you so deeply?" 

" Have you not read them, Rhodope — ^you, who have 
spent so many years in these crypts ? asked Wilfred, in 
surprise. 

" You forget that I was fast asleep," said she ; " be- 
sides, their contents are written in a language unknown 
to me. So tell me what they are about, since you seem 
to prefer them even to my society." 
-King Wilfred chid himseli, as ne g^oLe^L csolV^ ^ssssjoMo^ft 
countenance, for the thouglita t\ia\. \i^ Vsto^A^^eBRssac- 
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selves but a moment before, and turned away from the 
tables, saying playfully: "You may well reprove me, 
Ehodope. What are all the arts and sciences compared 
to love? And where shall I ever find a book more 
delightful to peruse than those heavenly eyes of yours, 
in which I read so many sweet assurances of returned 
affection?" 

The queen seemed pacified by this pretty compliment, 
but led him gently away from the crypt, observing that 
he had time enough before him, not only to read the 
contents of the Tables over and over again, but even to 
get them by heart if he wished. This remark, unfortu- 
nately, jarred upon a painful chord. 

" Do you know, my Rhodope," said he, again looking 
grave, " that we had better at once allow all our subjects 
to partake of the elixir of life, or we may run a chance 
of being left alone without any subjects at all to reign 
over?" 

" That prospect does not alarm me," replied Rhodope, 
"on the contrary, it will be delightful for us two to oe 
the only inhabitants of this enchanting place — didn't you 
say that aw" place was paradise with me ? " 

Alas! King Wilfred was already miles away from 
such a thought. Not but what he still loved Rhodope 
passionately, only he was frightened at the eternal dura- 
tion of anything, even happiness, and thought the ups 
and downs, and wear and tear of the world preferable to 
the level monotony of a career where all the inequalities 
of the road were carefully smoothed down, and love and 
fortune incessantly smiling upon him. In a word, he 
was pained and ashamed to acknowledge to himself that 
Rhodope^s love was superior to his. JBut then, to be 
sure, she had remained so long under her glass case, that 
mere existence must be j^ welcome change to her — and 
her recollections of the upper world ixmst la^ ^^ ^xcksms^ 
after centuries of slumber, that »\ve coviXjiL tlqX* ^q^^j^ 
regret life in the days of PsammeVivc^LW^. ^o ^Srfv?^ ^^"^ 
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Wilfred might be allowed to regret his worldly position 
and affections but just abandoned. 

"Ah! my dear Ehodope," resumed King Wilfred, 
still harping on the same thought, "of course I adore 
the very ground you tread on ; still, had you seen the 
upper world, you would understand why I prefer it to 
living eternally underground." 

^^ I once lived upon it," said Rhodope, ^^yet I don't re- 
member to have seen any trees or flowers of precious 
stones, nor treasures, such as the ^Emerald Tables' 
you are so fond of reading, nor gemes full of jewels, 
nor ^" 

"True," interrupted King Wilfred, forgetting that, 
having eternity before him, he might let his wife say her 
say, without hurrying out his rejoinder, "but then think 
of the admiration your beauty would excite in the real 
world, which is more enlightened than in the days you 
knew it ; why my queen, at least she who was my sove- 
reign when I was merely a subject, would go mad- with 
envy ! And would not the homage of a hving world, 
with its ever-varying stream of human beings, be far 
more flattering than that paid you by these vivified 
mummies, who will tire us, we can't say to death (would 
that we could ! thought he), but beyond endurance by 
their eternal sameness ? What hinders us from landing 
on the shores of the lake, and leaving our kingdom 
altogether?" 

"Have you not seen those tall watch-towers on the 
pinnacles of the rocks?" said Bhodope, in a tone of 
alarm. 

" What of them? " asked Wilfred. 

" They are inhabited by alfrits, a frightful species of 
djins," replied she, " who would hurl down whole rocks 
on any one of us who attempted to escape into the living 

f^Then I am as good as Aft^L^iV' ^\asi?Q^\ft&L "Kiss^ 
Wilfred^ quite aghast. 
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"Dead to the upper world," responded Rhodope. 
" But what can you wish for that we have not here in 
abundance ? " 

King Wilfred remained absorbed for a minute or two, 
as if quite overwhelmed by painful reflections, till sud- 
denly manning himself, he said, with a generous impulse : 
" Then at least let all our subjects partake not only of 
the elixir, but of the contents of the goblets, and let 
them become fitting companions for us, since we are to 
live together for ages to come." 

"What are you thinking of, my dear king?" said 
Rhodope. "Each class remains within its own limits 
amongst Egyptians, and if you were not superior to 
them all you would run the risk of losing your crown, as 
they would every one of them want to reign." 

"Then let them, for what I care," said Wilfred. 
"These are rather antiquated notions, dear Rhodope, 
to want me to keep all science and learning to myself. * 

" Fate has wisely so ordained it," continued the queen, 
"that no other but yourself was to quaff out of the 
goblets. The liquor therein contained dried up the mo- 
ment it had touched your lips, and will only mantle up 
again when you wish to quaff their contents anew, I 
had the cups conveyed to the palace and placed in your 
treasure-chamber, for the crypt containing the braclcets 
was, I knew, to be walled up by the spirit that presided 
over it, nor would you be able even to find its door 
again." 

Bang Wilfred had grown more and more pensive at 
every step. His feelings were somewhat akin to those of 
a mouse caught in a trap, except that he had a large 
share of bolfiiess to struggle against the destiny into 
which h6 considered he had been inveigled. It would 
have been a relief to him had Rhodope rebelled, like 
himself, against the laws to which no ^hUosoijlrj covM. 
reconcile him; but with or mt\io\3Lt\v!et i\^^\i& ^'^'^'^sci^ 
on Ending some means to exxiaivcrgaXa \)iv€vc \:^<^ ^m5c^^ 
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leaving his subjects to shift for themselves. In the mean 
time, wishing to improve and elevate those who were 
under his rule for the present, which present — ^alarming 
thought ! — ^might extend to hundreds of jears for what 
he Imew, he determined to consult the amphibious pro- 
phet Oannes, who, as his new-found knowledge told nim, 
had formerly instructed the ancient inhabitants of Egjrpt, 
and who daily came to Memphis, and returned every 
evening to disappear in the Eed Sea. 

"I am so learned now,** said King Wilfred to himself, 
^^ that I shall be glad to have somebody to talk with me 
more rationally than these mimunies, that call themselves 
my subjects." 

And he immediately smnmoned a djin to conduct him 
to Oannes, who, being a prophet, while he was only a 
king, must of course be treated with due respect. 

The djin piloted Wilfred into a hitherto unexplored 
part of tibe subterranean apartments, and left hun by 
side of a tank, whose waters disappeared in the dim 
distance. The vault was pierced at the top so as to re- 
ceive a few rays of daylight, and Sir Wilfied could see 
through the clear waters the jasper pebbles that iormei 
their bed. Presently the monster, whose form was that of 
a fish, with the additional appendages of a man's head, 
and human feet, came swimming towards him^ and in- 
quired what he wanted. 

" Great prophet," replied Wilfred, " I come to entreat 
you to instruct my subjects, to bring them up to my level, 
or I shall die of sheer inanition, for want of intellectual 
food" 

" You mean you would wish to die," said the double- 
headed fish, " but you have taken the means to prevent 
death." 

"Alas!" said the king "to think that I should be 
reduced to consider death, after all, as man's very good 
friend V' 
. ^^And yet yon hold in your gcsis? ^ ^^^ "S^^ ^^^sacar 
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tions have toiled, and future generations will toil, to 
obtain — ^wealth and power ! besides the priceless gift of 
eternal youth," observed Oannes. 

" It is but a hollow mockery, since I may not walk the 
earth in freedom," replied Wilfred ; " and what would I 
not do to recover such a privilege ! " 

^^ Would you purchase it at anyprice ? " asked Oannes. 

^ At any price," echoed King Wilfred. 

^^ You came to discourse to me for the weal of your 
subjects," resumed Oannes, " and behold ! you are think- 
ing of nothing but schemes for your own benefit. But 
learn that before you can return to the upper world, you 
must divest yourself of all the glorious gifts that now are 
yours. One by one you must resign the goblets that have 
endowed you with more marvellous powers than any 
mortal has ever before enjoyed." 

^^ril resign them all at once," said the impetuous 
king, " if you will show^me how I can escape from this 
living tomb." 

"S^ot so," said Oannes; "the laws of nature forbid 
such abrupt changes. A flower does not shed its leaves 
all at once, any more than man grows old in a single day 
— you must proceed gradually. First of all bring hither 
Ihe emerald goblet, and cast it into the waters." 

King Wil&ed summoned a djin, and bid him fetch the 
emerald goblet from his treasure-chamber. 

No sooner had the attendant spirit done his bidding, 
and disappeared, than Wilfred was about to cast the 
goblet into the waters, when the fish said : " Hold ! it is 
easy to destroy, impossible to restore. Pause ere you 
cast away the biowledge of the secrets of earth, which 
can never be yours again." 

" M;^ resolution is Sken," said Wilfred, as he flung the 
goblet into the translucent waters, where it was caught in 
me fish's mouth. " And now tell me how is my escape to 
be effected^ mice the alfrits keepN^atdsvo^^x'vk'^^x^^sfiis^ 
of my dominions, and no dive "wt31 SkS^AS^^ TCkS.'^.'*'' 
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" I alone can convey you from hence, on one of my 
journeys back to the Red Sea," said the fish, whose 
human mouth still remained free to speak, " for I have 
nothing in common with the dives or affrits." 

" True," said Wilfred. " It is you, if I mistake not, 
who are said to be one and the same with Hermes, Tris- 
megistus, and Mercury of the ancients, or the Edris of 
the Egyptians, and I suppose related to Anubis, whose 
caduceus has been entrusted to my keeping ? " And the 
fish having nodded acquiescingly, Wilfred added : " And 
now, how soon shall we ,start ? " 

"Not before you have resigned the six remaining 
goblets," replied Oannes. "You must sacrifice the sap- 
phire goblet next time I come hither." 

And the fish now dived under the waters, and glided 
away, and in spite of Wilfred's caUing after him, and 
entreating him to say how soon that would be, he seemed 
to have grown suddenly as deaf as ordinary fishes, ior 
he sailed away majestically, without vouchsafing to say 
another word. 

Sir Wilfred said nothing to Rhodope about his inter- 
view with the fish, lest she should fancy he loved her less 
fondly, because he was tired of living amongst the dead, 
as he called it, but set to and made the most of all the 
appliances he possessed in such abundance for making 
life agreeable. He had now lost the power of seeing aS 
the treasures that lay hid in the earth, but he had such 
countless precious stones piled up in the gernesj that the 
forfeiture of this one faculty scarcely caused him a pass- 
ing regret. Occasionally he felt impatient for the fish's 
return, but it was not imtil a year had passed by, that the 
dive he had set to watch over the tank came and in- 
formed him that Oannes had returned. 

" How anxiously I have been waiting for you," 5aid 

WUfredy as he approached the tank, and cast in the 

sapphire goblet^ adding: '^Tiet^ gp x)aa %fc^x^\& q£ the 
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The fish caught it, as before, in his mouth, and, 
shaking his human head, muttered : " Wasteful mortal 
who thus casteth science upon the waters — content not 
to lay by a crumb of knowledge for the day of famine ! " 

" For the matter of that, I am still rich in knowledge," 
observed Wilfred, "and I can well spare the secrets of 
either earth or air, having the seven Emerald Tables at 
my disposal ; nay, I am quite willing to relinquish those 
of fire at the same time." 

" Not till I return again," replied the fish, laconically, 
as he paddled away. 

Another twelvemonth passed by before Wilfred stood 
by the tank with the ruby goblet in his hand. 

" How endlessly long have you been," said the royal 
knight — " and how impatiently have I waited for you ! 
Whence comes it that formerly you used to return daily 
to these parts, and now we must wait a weary year for 
your reappearance ? " 

" It seems a year to you," replied the prophet, " yet it 
is but a day— your astronomical knowledge ought to tell 
you as much." 

" Yet what seemed a day was a year in Lake Cimino, 
in which I once met with an adventure," observed Bang 
Wilfred. 

" The same laws that obtain in the water," replied the 
fish, " need not hold good in the bowels of the earth. It 
is true you have forfeited your knowledge of the earth ! 
But if it be a year, as you say, since last we met, how 
has your time been employed ? What have you to show 
as the result of a twelvemonth's existence ? " 

Wilfred hung his head in silence for a few moments, 
but presently ne said : " O prophet ! you must know 
better than another, that when one is as learned as your 
godship and myself — ^be it said without vanity — one can- 
not spend one's time in study, since there is Tv.Q»\Xiix!k«^\j^\. 
to learn." 

^^All this only proves, that science gaix^sSi. Vj \a^^i^vs^ 

P 
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seems less valuable to mortals than that which they have 
acquired by plodding industry," observed the fish. 

"But I can harflybe called a mortal now — Tm a 
demiffod," said King Wilfred. 

" Say, rather, you are a mortal who has surprised the 
secret of everlasting youth, and as such have not yet 
learned to use the attributes of your new state,** said 
Cannes. *^Now, for instance, what has become of your 
former wish to civilize your people, and bring them up 
to your own level ? " 

" I have been thinking," said Wilfred^ "that Bhodope 
was, perhaps, right in affirming that I had better not 
vulgarize knowledge, or else if all my subjects became 
equal to myself, why should they allow me to reign over 
them?** 

" Have your ideas already grown narrower by the loss 
of the three goblets f '* said Cannes, in a tone of reproof, 
" or are you insincere when clamouring to be released, 
that you can be afraid of losing your empire f But 
kings are all alike, whether bom on the throne or raised 
to power by fortuitous circumstances, and will ever be 
incorrigible." 

And he lashed his tail angrily as he swam away with 
an air of contempt. 

The next sacrifice was the diamond goblet, and with it 
the secrets of the water were cast back into their native 
element. Bang Wilfred could now no longer see the 
wonders of the deep at a glance, but he consded himself 
as before, because having at Ins service the dives and 
djins to supply him with all he wanted, this branch of 
knowledge seemed superfluous. 

Three of the seven goblets alone remained to him, and 

when the time came round for the fish to re-visit the 

tanky Wilfred stood on its margin with a more pensive 

air than usual, holding tToie \ly^m^3a. ^3\d the sardonyx 

goblets in his hands. 
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" Have you pondered well before you consent to re- 
sign the precious gift of languages ? " inquired Oannes. 

"To say the truth/' rephed King Wilfred, "I have 
been wondering how I should be able to hold communion 
with my beloved Khodope and my loving subjects, when 
deprived of the gift of languages — ^unless, indeed, the 
knowledge of languages being once acquired, fcid not 
partaking of the fleeting nature of the secrets appertain- 
ing to the four elements, I am enabled to retain the 
faculty of understanding all tongues, while giving up 
the goblet." 

"Not so," replied the fish ; " only as nothing but your 
own will forces you to part with the remaining three 
goblets, you can retain the advantages you still have 
xexUs 

" That would be foolish, after parting with the four 
others," said Wilfred, thoughtfully; "or could they be 
restored to me, if I chose ? " 

*^ No more than you could become a little boy once 
more, or the oak return to the acorn whence it sprung," 
said Oannes. 

"Then I must study the Egyptian language," said 
King Wilfred ; but, not to lose a year, let me cast the 
hyacinth goblet into the tank. I shall not miss the arts 
and sciences, so long as the sardonyx goblet enables me 
to read the Hermetic Tables." 

^' Your request is granted," said the prophet. 

And Wflfred hastened to fling the hyacinth goblet 
into the waters. 

As it slowly sank amidst the widening circles of its 
own ducks and drakes, Wilfred felt as if his brain were 
suddenly overclouded. It was like the abrupt shutting 
of a door that had afforded a transitory vista of some 
enchanting garden ! What was brilliant a moment be- 
fore was now plunged iato darkness. The tadiaxvoA ot 
Ins brow went out, like the sparka oi ^ ft:3m%\st»sA^ 

p2 
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and, though still retaining the youthful appearance im- 
parted by the elixir, the beaming intellect of his counte- 
nance was gone. Art and science had departed from 
him, and he would now have to study like other people, 
to grasp at even a portion of the advantages he had en- 
joyed. But not all the study of an orcSnary lifetime 
. could eVer replace him on the pinnacle on which he stood 
before he had flung away the precious hyacinth goblet. 

Rhodope perceived a change in his appearance the 
moment she saw him, and her beautiful eyes were filled 
with tears. 

" What ails you, my beloved lord I " asked she. 

" Nothing, my charmer," rephed he, evasively — *^ no- 
thing can a3 me while your love remains to me 1 " 

^^ Is it not yours for thousands and thousands of years 
— in short, for ever ? " asked she, with a smile. 

Wilfred tried to respond to her smile, but he only 
gazed at her with a melancholy expression quite foreign 
to his rollicking, impetuous nature. The queen saw there 
was something that lay heavy on his mind, and, not ima- 
gining that any sadness could withstand a court gala, 
immediately gave orders for a sumptuous banquet and 
ffite, to which all the kings and queens of former Egvp- 
tian dynasties were bidden. Rhodope arrayed herseEf ui 
the choicest jewels from the gemesy and her dainty feet 
were shod with the identical slippers that had charmed 
her first husband into offering her a crown. To com- 
plete the pomp of this state banquet, she desired the 
goblets should be fetched from the royal treasure- 
chamber, and jplaced on the table, for the use of hejr 
husband and herself. But the attendant, whom she 
despatched with her own key to the treasure-chamber, 
came back to say he had only found the sardonyx and 
the chalcedony goblets. 

Rhodope turned pale with affright, and, hastening to 
seek her iusband, asked him vAie\)aaT \ia cwviiAL ^s^jcAunt 
for the missm^ goblets. 
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" I mislaid them, I idcacyj^ said Wilfred, with a degree 
of embarrassment, " but I will look for them, and they 
shall be forthcoming at the banquet." 

The moment Wilfred was once more alone he sum- 
moned a djin. 

^' Fetch me," said he, " five goblets exactly resembling 
in outward appearance those I have flung away." 

The goblets were brought without a moment's delay, 
when King Wilfred called for his cup-bearer, and, placing 
them in his hands, bid him tell the queen they were 
found. They were presently paraded on the banqueting- 
table in front of the royal pair, when the five new ones 
looked very plausible in the eyes of the courtiers, but no 
sooner was wine poured into the emerald goblet, for the 
king to pledge his company of monarchs, than — ^like those 
Venetian glasses that were said to crack the moment 
they were filled with poison — ^it fell to shivers with a 
loud detonation, like a thunder-clap. 

Khodope shrieked with horror, and nearly fainted, 
while consternation was depicted in every countenance. 

" Nay," said King Wilfred, putting a brave face on 
the matter, " what is a goblet more or less to us ? Fill 
the sapphire goblet," added he, turning to his cup- 
bearer. 

But no sooner had the wine touched the sapphire 
goblet, than it flew into atoms, like its brother goblet — 
and the same was the case with regard to the three next 
that were put to the proof. 

The oldest amongst the courtiers then besought Wil- 
fred to proceed no further. 

"Behold, O king!" said the respectable mummy, who 
himself had borne a sceptre in his day, " there now re* 
main but two goblets — ^will you bredk these two, and 
destroy us all? 

Wilfred pacified his loving subjects by a&s\iri]i%tk<ixss. 
Tie wovld mve way to their wishes Va \m^ x^^'^^^x. — -*^^^ 
is to say, he would refrain from ^o\Mrav^^vafc^»NRfc "^ 
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sai'donyx and chalcedony goblets (which he felt" pretty 
sure would not break like the counterfeit ones), reserving 
to himself, however, the right of casting them into the 
tank when the time came round for so doing. But, in 
spite of his fair assurances, the courtiers quitted the ban- 
queting-room, and dispersed to go and consult the priests 
about what they considered a fatal omen. 

When the royal pair were left alone, Ehodope turned 
to the king with tearful eyes, saying : '^ My beloved lord, 
what have you done ? Aiid why are these goblets 
broken ? " 

" Indeed, I am at a loss to tell," replied Wilfred. 

" Alas ! " said Ehodope, " you who know everything 
must be able to account for such a miracle* Surely you 
can find it inscribed on the Emerald Tables you are so 
fond of reading." 

Wilfred eagerly seized the pretext thus offered to back 
out of this somewhat embarrassing conversation, and 
teUing his queen he would repair to the crypt to try and 
enlighten himself, he left the hall, while Ehodope, gather- 
ing up the two remaining goblets, declared she would 
henceforth keep them in her private treasury, and re- 
treated to her own apartments. 

The moment Wilfred was alone, he smnmoned the 
djin who had brought him the counterfeit goblets, and 
asked him, in an angry voice, how he had dared to betray 
him? 

" Oh ! master," said the djin, "you asked that which 
we might not accomplish. Those goblets were fashioned 
by the orders of Gian Ben Gian, who reigned over us in 
tne prsB- Adamite times, and there exist not any precious 
stones of such size in these degenerate days I It was 
presmnption to imitate the goblets of life, and according^ 
their counterfeit images were shattered to pieces ! " 
Sir Wilfred remained pensive. It seemed to him that 
every step be took towards exti\c.^Vm^\M£fi^i^^ 
present position was frau^t mXk di\Sicv^^'^^ t^rX. ^^^ 
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smallest of which was how to pacify Ehodope about the 
goblets. All he could do in this respect was to tell her 
that he found no mention of them on the Emerald 
Tables, and to entreat her not to make herself uneasy on 
the subject. He dared not confide to her how he had 
bartered the goblets against their emancipation — ^for, be 
it imderstood, he had always intended Ehodope should 
be the partner of his flight — as he knew she would oppose 
any such design, and for his part he was quite resolved 
to free himself of an existence that grew more irksome 
to him every moment. Still, feeling the immense loss 
the sardonyx goblet would prove to nim, he determined 
to enter into a parley with the double-headed prophet, in 
the hope of inducing him to propose some oth^r tQrjns in 
place of relinquishing so precious a boon. 

When, therefore, the time came round for delivering 
it up to Oannes, King Wilfred repaired to the tank, and 
as soon as he perceived the fish paddling towards him, 
he preferred his petition to be allowed to carry away the 
two remaining goblets. 

"That is to say, you want to keep the advantages of 
both states," replied the prophet; "but it may not be. 
Either the goblets must be returned, or you must stay 
here ; and having flung away five of them already, you 
would find yourself but a poor imperfect being, com- 
pared to the godlike creature you might have been some 
time back." 

" Is there nothing I can offer you in exchange ? Can 
none of mv riches tempt you? " said Wilfred. 

"None, said the fish. "What are your riches but 
dross to* me, who possess all the knowledjge which you 
have cast on the waters — besides the experience of 
ages ? Had I coveted them, I might centuries ago have 
appropriated all the treasures contained beneath this 
pyramid." 

Sir Wilfred himg his head m sileue^ te ^ Ts^o'cass^* 
Presently be jpesumed : " But i£ 1 xm^ N^^fe ^^» ^ 
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languages, what is to become of me ? How shall I be 
able to speak to Rhodope or to my subjects ? " 

"Why did you not instruct your subjects to speak 
some language you knew ? " said the prophet, reproach- 
fully. " What have you done all this time for their good 
or their improvement ? What use even have you made 
of your extraordinary gifts ? " 

" I see I must resign the goblet," said Wilfred, eva- 
sively, not relishing nome truths any more than his 
brother kings usuallv do. And he forthwith summoned 
a djin to go and fetch the sardonyx goblet from the 
queen's treasury. 

" Hold ! " said the fish. " I will grant you one more 
favour. You may give up the chalcedony goblet and 
retain the gift of languages to the last." 

" What ! give up the power of summoning the race of 
spirits to do my bidding? " exclaimed Wilfred. " Why, 
I should fall into contempt amongst my subjects I No ! 
rather let me drown all my knowledge of languages ! " 

And he cast the sardonyx goblet into the tank. 

" Ay, that is the way with all kings. Power is more 
to them than anything in the world besides," cried 
Cannes, sailing away disdainfully. 

And from that day the Emerald Tables became a 
sealed book to King Wilfred, the dives and djins having 
no power to decipher the meaning of those antediluvian 
secrets recorded oy Trismegistus of old. But what was 
worse still, when the fair fihodope came and addressed 
him as usual in her native language, it only sounded like 
so many silver tones devoid of meaning; and when 
Wilfred replied in English that he could not uirderstand 
her, the poor. queen, being no better a linguist than her 
husband, was struck with despair, and, guessing there 
had been foul play with the sardonyx goblet, flew to her 
treasure-chamber — ^but only to find it missing ! 

She then gave way to such passionate grief> accom- 
panied hya torrent of remonstrances, that Wilfred called 
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for a dive, and bid him fetch an interpreter to speak 
Egyptian to the queen, that he might learn what was the 
matter. 

Through the medium of this much-needed mouth- 
piece, Rhodope now said : " For Heaven's sake, my dear 
Wilfred, what have you done with the goblets? Are 
you not aware that their loss would involve the ruin of 
our kingdom ? " 

Wilfred had not the heart to tell her he deliberately 
meant to sap the foundation of his underground empire ; 
he therefore profited by the confusion of tongues to jraect 
not to have understood her meaning completely, and 
merely entreated her over and over again, through the 
interpreter, not to make herself uneasy, but to leave 
everything to him, and he would manage for the best, 
thougK of course he adhered to his own view of the 
subject. 

Thenceforward he spent his time in setting the dives 
to perform architectural and other wonders to fill up the 
idle hours, now that he could no longer read the Emerald 
Tables, nor amuse himself by throwing a glance at the 
wonders of the deep, or those of earth, air, or fire. Still, 
though he had longed for the time to come round when 
he could free himself from his underground prison, he 
felt a tinge of regret as he stood beside the tank for the 
last time, which made him pause before he cast away the 
chalcedony goblet. 

" I cannot reconcile myself to the idea that I shall no 
longer be able to conjure up spirits at my bidding," ob- 
served he. 

^^ Then stay a few hundred years or so more imder the 
pyramid, and enjoy your dominion over the dives," re- 
plied Oannes. 

"No," said Bang Wilfred, "these long spans do not 
suit me. Besides, 1 have no relish for coming back to 
find myself dead, as I did once before ; and this time it 
would be much worse, as I should never be able to ^rove 
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my identity after several centuries, and recover my sedan. 
But I should like to take away the chalcedony goblet 
with me." 

" Man is insatiable in his wishes/' observed the fish, 
sententiously. 

" I see what you mean. I cannot eat my cake and 
have my cake," said King Wilfred, laughing, and once 
more resorting to the familiar phraseology he used to in- 
dulge in, now that he was no longer a paragon of know- 
ledge. "Well ! never mind ! 1 am so impressed just 
now with the inanity of riches and grandeur, and have 
felt such a dead weight of ennui even with all these 
wondrous gifts, that the food I most crave for at the 

1)resent moment is liberty. After all, there's nothing 
ike it, and it is better than all the learning and wealth 
in the universe." 

So saying, he flung the chalcedony goblet after the six 
others. 

" And now," said Wilfred, " redeem your promise, and 
dehver me from captivity." 

" Get on to my back," said the fish. 

" Stay," cried Wilfred, suddenly bethinking himself, 
" I must first fetch Khodope." 

" Khodope goes not from hence, any more than the 
goblets, or the sciences and languages they contain, or 
the Emerald Tables," repHed Oannes. 

"Then you have betrayed me!" exclaimed King 
Wilfred, angrily, "why dfid you strip me of all my 

?;lorious gifts, before you told me that I could only hope 
or liberty at the price of abandoning my queen ? 

^^You would have come to the same conclusion if I 
had, the love of liberty and tedium of life aiding," replied 
the fish. 

" Must then poor Ehodope be doomed to widowhood, 
and to regret me during an everlasting youth?" cried 
Wilfred. 
^^JVo/' replied Oannes, "'beca\]Lse,^i^iQt^ iwi.^^\xsm 
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hence, you must resign your caduceus, arid both Khodope 
and your subjects will resume their slumbers in the tomb. 
She will not retain her immortality any more than your- 
self, who on leaving the pyramid, will be reduced to the 
usual proportions of man s existence." 

^' I don't care for myself," resumed Wilfred, "nay, I 
think I shall like as well as not, to die Uke other 
Christians, after my experience of immortality — ^but this 
would be murdering Khodope." 

At that moment the queen came rushing towards 
Wilfred with dishevelled hair and disordered .dress, ut- 
tering the wildest exclamations of grief. In vain the 
bewildered king inquired what was the matter, her 
reply left him as wise as before — though she tried to 
make him understand by gestures, that her alarm arose 
from having foimd the crypt, which had closed up of 
itself, after the goblets had teen used, now half opened, 
and having seen through the aperture the seven goblets 
once more replaced on their respective brackets. She 
besought Wilfred with passionate entreaties, to spare his 
subjects and herself. 

But as he gazed on that beauteous countenance. Sir 
Wilfred once more became distracted, as he had been be- 
fore the coimteracting influence of the goblets restored 
the balance of his mind, and in his frenzy, he flung the 
caducous violently into the tank. The waters hissed and 
foamed, and at the same time a violent shock, accom- 
panied by a loud detonation, vibrated through the centre 
of the pyramid — ^the crypt containing the goblets, opened 
once more — ^the caducous returned to the sculptured 
hand of the effi^ of Anubis — a shriek from Khodope 
echoed through me vaults, and she once more resiuned 
her eternal Seep beneath her crystal case, while the 
kings and hierarchies of the state, again sunk back into 
then: gaudily painted shrouds. Amidst the tramijin^KxC 
thousands of feet, and a whirl of coiii\vs\OTv\y§47Jvs^^ 
a diminisbed scale the end of the woT\d,\5a.e ^oiS^ **^ ^^ 
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on to my back," alone floated to the surface, and struck Sir 
Wilfred's ear. He obeyed mechanically, and casting 
himself into the tank, clung to the fish, who swam away 
with the rapidity of lightning. 

After passing through a number of subterranean 
windings, they at last emerged into an open canal, and 
the fish swam on in silence, just as if he nad become a 
mere fish, and had never talked in his life, until he 
stopped to land his freight. 

"Have I been dreaming?" asked Sir Wilfred, now re- 
covering his senses. "Yet no! Surely I have been 
reigning over a mighty people for the last seven years." 

" Days, man," said the fish, " you have strangely lost 
the faculty of coimting time." 

" It seemed very long io me, at all events," replied 
Sir Wilfred, "but whither have you brought me ?" 

"To the neighbourhood of the Mountains of the 
Moon," said Oannes. 

" That reminds me," cried Wilfred, " that I was to 
have brought my friend the hermit, the recipe for the 
elixir of life, copied from the Emerald Tables. 

" Instead of which, you only thought of securing it for 
yourself," observed Oannes. 

" Alas ! I ought to have recollected this before I re- 
linquished the sardonyx goblet — ^the key to all languages," 
exclaimed Sir Wilfred in dismay. "I must return to the 
pyramid, and once more quaff science from the goblets, 
even at the price of imdergoing another weary imprison- 
ment." 

"The mortal who would attempt to drain their con- 
tents a second time, would fall dead in the crypt," 
observed Oannes. 

"What! must I never return?" asked the dethroned 
king with sincere regret, adding in a under voice : " My 
poor RbodopeV^ 

^^Rbodope slumbers m \iaypy <^^n\otl, ^1^\fflX.\ft her 
was a mere dream in the \oiiy;m^^. oi <^\i\xms^ ^^^ 
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the prophet, "or she may add your image in her dreams 
to that of Psammetichus." 

"But what shall I say to the hermit?" resumed Sir 
Wilfred, speedily consoled about his underground home 
Mid kingdom. " Cannot you, who know everything, re- 
peat to me the lost formula for making the elixir?" 

"It has been buried in the earth advisedly," observed 
the fish, " there let it remain." 

And he was about to paddle away, when Sir Wilfred 
once more called after him, saying : " Surely you who 
are one and the same with Mercury, might at any rate 
tell me what stands recorded in your planet, about the 
hermit's nativity. Alas ! that planet of yours is so in- 
sufferably hot, that I unfortunately lost the record in the 
flames, and I am not allowed to return thither, any more 
than to the pyramid as it seems." 

"The nations of the earth have given me a variety of 
names," said the fish, lashing the water with his fins, 
'' but who can prove my relationship to the great Hermes 
or the god Mercury of old ? As to your request, were 
I to make good all the f oUies committed by mankind, I 
should have more than enough to do on my hands. All 
I can say is, that your flight to the planet and then to the 
pyramid, ought to have taught you this one lesson of 
wisdom, namely, that an opportunity once lost, is never 
met with again." 

So saying, the fish dived down beneath the waters, as 
if in a hurry to reach the Red Sea, and let Sir Wilfred 
call after him as he would, he never appeared again, 
though a kind of mocking laugh seemed to gurgle up 
from the depths of the canal, and the word "never 
seemed to ring in his ears. 

As the day was now closing, Sir Wilfred hastened on- 
wards to the hermit's cell, and when he came within sight 
of the fig-tree that overhung the rude door, he thought 
he perceived the old man asleep benesiWi \\.^ ^"SiAfe* 

lesl he was tisleep — ^but asleep m lik^ ^xtcv^ q!1 \^a&a^' 
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His placid features giving token that his soul had left its 
earthly tenement without a struggle. 

Sir Wilfred hid his face in nis hands, and felt over- 
whelmed with grief for the time being. 

"O vanity of all human projects!" ejaculated he, 
under the impression of the moment. 

He then proceeded to dig a ^ve with the old man's 
gardening implements, and laid ms aged friend reverently 
in this primitive tomb, to protect his remains from beasts 
of prey ; after which pious duty. Sir Wilfred lon^d to 
be once more in the haunts of civilization, and calling his 
sedan, which to his joy obeyed the summons with its 
accustomed alacrity, he soon left the desert behind 
him. 
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other dethroned monarchs, Sir Wilfred 
fancied his house looked a world too small, 
and very shabby, after the gorgeous palace 
he had lately inhabited — ^nor did he alto- 
gether relish the change in his countenance, now, alas ! 
no longer radiant with godlike intellect and everlasting 
youth, when he once more saw his own image reflected 
in his looking-glass at home. Still, as there was no help 
for it, or, rather, as these advantages could not be re- 
tainea without the sacrifice of still more precious ones. 
Sir Wilfred soon thought no more about them, the 
blessing of freedom compensating for everything else 
— and fell to planning new flights and seeking fresh 
marvels with redoubled zest. 

Being now at liberty to go wheresoever he pleased, he 
one day said to himself : " I don't see why I should not 
gratify my wish of taking a journey to the moon. It is 
nmning no greater risk, nor, indeed, half so much as I 
ran in Mercury, for there I must have been starved to 
death had anything prevented my sedan from fetching 
me home." 

Accordingly, as his erratic propensities had never long 
to remain ungratified, the sedan had presently wafted 
him to the moon, and set him down in a kind of hollow, 
like the crater oi a volcano. It was night here^ tihsra^ 
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he had left daylight below, and not a cloud was sailing 
across the sky, which appeared of a black hue, instead of 
blue as it does to us, who see it through the medium of 
thick vapours, while the stars looked brighter, and more 
golden than silvery — and, to his surprise, he saw a moon, 
though, owing to nis limited astronomical knowledge, he 
had expected to behold none. Yet there a moon was, 
looking thirteen or fourteen times larger than ours, and 
resembling, he thought, the great globe he had seen in 
Dr. Dee's library, for he could distmguish different tints 
on its surface, indicative of the vegetation of various 
soils and climates. 

On glancing at the surrounding landscape, he beheld 
a scene which, for desolation and wild grandeur, could 
be compared to nothing he had ever seen on earth. 
Mountains of a height far exceeding our terrestrial ones, 
piled one on the top of the other, as if by the hands of 
the Titans, were rearing their glittering crests on every 
side. Here and there, at distant intervals, were seen 
vast circles of huge mountains belting some solitary 
giant yet huger than themselves, that towered in ghost- 
like and solemn majesty in the midst of an expanse of 
many miles. Again the surrounding mountains threw 
out spurs, and were connected with other lesser moun- 
tains by deep channels, which, however, contained no 
water. 

But scarcely had Sir Wilfred's cursory glance taken 
in these singular features, in a quarter oi the time it 
takes to describe them, than he felt a strange gurgling 
in his throat, and a dizziness in his head, while nis nose 
began to bleed, and he lay down on the ground for fear 
of falling, and became quite insensible. 

How long he remained in this state he scarcely knew, 
but, on recovering his senses, he found himself indoors 
and surrounded by several transparent looking beings, 
busy rubbing his hands, and endeavouring to revive him, 
ivhUe an old man, of completely different appearance to 
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the rest, was administering the contents of a stone-bottle 
to his mouth and nostrils. Having ingurgitated a consi- 
derable quantity of vital air, the knight felt better, and 
wished to express his thanks, but the words died away in 
his throat, and, to his alarm, not a sound could he titter. 
Nevertheless, the old man bowed his head, as much as to 
say he understood his meaning by the motion of his lips, 
when Sir Wilfred made the most desperate efforts to ex- 
claim : " Surely I have seen you before I" addressing the 
old man — ^but again his words fell voiceless. 

The latter took up a tube, and, applying it to Sir 
Wilfred's ear, replied in lingua franca : " Yes, my son, 
you visited me in the Mountains of the Moon." 

" Then you are not dead?" cried Sir Wilfred ; " and I 
am heartily glad of it." 

" Only dead to your earth," said the former hermit. 

"But am I dead too," asked Sir Wilfred, "that I 
can't hear the sound of my own voice?" 

"We have no atmosphere here," replied the sage, 
" therefore no means of transmitting sound." 

"Am I not in the moon after all?" inquired the 
knight, " for I see a moon here just as on earth, only a 
gocd deal larger." 

" That is to say you see the earth you come from, 
which serves us for a moon, my son," said the hermit ; 
*^but you are in the planet earth-bom men call the 
moon." 

" What a curious place !" exclaimed Sir Wilfred. 

The old man then dismissed all present, and, in reply 
to his guest's numerous questions, mformed him that, as 
a reward for what he trusted had been a blameless life, 
he had been promoted to another sphere, instead of 
dying in the ordinary course of nature; that his soul 
would probably be privileged to nutate through the 
different spheres, according to the I^tolemaic law of 
transmigration, previous to its final resurrection; and 
that, owing to his exceptional positioxx among^st th<^ 

Q 
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Selenltes, which led them to believe him to be of divine 
origin, they had at once appointed him to reign over all 
the kingdoms of the moon. 

Sir Wilfred, in turn, related his adventures in the 
pyramid, and expressed how disappointed he had been 
on finding himself unable to bring him the secret of the 
philosopher's stone, adding: "But you have perhaps 
found out the art of making gold by this time ?" 

" I no longer require it," said the hermit, or rather the 
monarch ; " those earthly vanities would be superfluities 
here, where money is unknown." 

"But I hope eating and drinking are not unknown, 
as in the strange place you sent me to ?" said the knight 

" Be easy on that score, my son," said the old man, 
smiling ; " though we do not require drinking like earth- 
bom children, we have a kind of moist food that serves 
our purpose as well." 

" I see you are no younger than you were," observed 
Sir Wilfred, " so why do you give up seeking for the 
elixir of life ? — for youth is agreeable to retain, though, 
as for immortality, having tried it, I don't care so much 
about it." 

"Youth will come — ^all in good time, my son," replied 
the old man, calmly. 

" You don't mean to say you expect to grow younger I" 
exclaimed Sir Wilfred, doubtfully. 

" Yes, my son," said the ex-alchemist, " when mv sod 
shall have migrated through the planets, on arriving in 
the seventh planet, that is to say Saturn, which is 
farthest from the sun, and where nature's progress is 
much slower, I shall then find myself in my prime ; and 
as in that favoured sphere the inhabitants improve with 
time like trees, which increase in beauty with age^ I 
shall sojourn tnere perhaps for some centuries, tin the 
giver of all good either promotes me to the fixed stars, or 
definitively emancipates my soul, and allows it to enter 
paradiseJ^ 
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" m take yon to Saturn at once, if you like," said the 
good-natured knight, " since you know the secret of my 
means of travelling." 

But the monarSi said it would be impious to attempt 
to f orestal the decrees of fate, and that he meant to bide 
his time and wait till he were called ; besides, his love of 
astronomy was so great that it would be a delight to him 
to visit the different planets, and observe the varieties of 
the heavenly bodies in each — ^indeed, it was owing to his 
being in an observatory he had fitted up in that district, 
vehither he retired whenever he could snatch a few hours 
from the graver duties of government, to devote to his 
favourite study, that he had fortunately been at hand to 
help Sir Wilfred as he lay gasping in the crater. 

Sir Wilfred now declared that he seemed to have 
changed his position but little, and had merely removed 
from the Mountains of the Moon to the mountains in 
the moon, adding: "I think we kings might devise 
some better means of diverting ourselves than by star- 
gazing." 

" And yet, my son, methinks, even by your own ac- 
count, you did not make any new discovery towards 
alleviatmg the tedium of a monarch's life during your 
reign," said the king, with gentle raillery. 

"But where is your observatory?" cried Sir Wilfred, 
looking round — " I see nothing but dead walls of rock 
hereabouts." 

The king pointed to a circular cavity, whither he 
offered to conduct Sir Wilfred if he pleased. 

"No— never mind. I suppose it's only a dry well 
such as you showed me in Africa," said the volatile 
knight — "I want to see something newer and more 
curious here ; -but, by-the-by, this place seems all honey- 
combed with wells," added he, looking around. " Are 
they all astronomers here ?" 

" These wells are a peculiarity of our soil, and a wise 
provision of nature to protect us from the alternations of 

q2 
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violent heat and cold/' said the king. " They are our 
houses." 

Sir Wilfred then observed that if such were the case, 
the capital of his old friend's kingdom must present 
a most curious aspect, and begged him to show him 
the road thither, and he would go and see it without 
detaining his majesty any longer from his studies. The 
king pointed out where it lay, but added that even were 
his hour for study not already past, he would accompany 
him, lest he should feel imwell again. 

" But it is only a stone's throw from hence," said Sir 
Wilfred. 

" Not so near as you think," replied the king ; " for 
places look nearer here than they would on your earth, 
as no haze intervenes to prevent your seeing the clear, 
sharp outline of every object." 

Scarcely had he ceased speaking, than he was obliged 
again to assist his companion, and make him inhale some 
more vital air from the bottle. 

"What the deuce ails me ?" asked the knight, as soon 
as he felt better. " I'm hale and hearty, and not given 
to such fits." 

" The same cause that takes away your voice," said 
the learned astronomer — " namely, the want of an at- 
mosphere, which makes you feel on coming out of the 
grosser atmosphere of the earth, like a fish out of water, 
or a man on the top of higher mountains, than any be- 
longing to the nether world. We have, as you may 
perceive, no clouds nor vapours, consequently the rarity 
of the mediimi you are in must overcome those unused 
to it." 

"How have you become accustomed to it, though 
earthbom like myself ? " asked Sir Wilfred. 

"Possibly, having died upon earth, the corporeal 
frame, with which my soul became clothed, was oetter 
fitted to this planet than the mortal coil I left behind, 
and which yon so piously buried; just as a fish is fitted 
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to live in the water. Still, I felt a slight inconvenience 
at first, for which my chemical knowledge suggested the 
remedy applied to yourself. But probably, were I carried 
back to earth in my present state of body, I should feel 
like a drowning man in your grosser atmosphere." 

Sir Wilfred declared he was now all right, and ready 
to walk on, when the king handed him the bottle, telling 
liim to apply it to his nostrils as often as he felt incon- 
venienced. 

" It is a dreary, spectral-looking place," observed Sir 
Wilfred, as they went along; " all rocks and craters, and 
no trees ! Nor do I hear any birds singing." 

" You could not, even if we had birds," said the king, 
^^ since human voices are inaudible." 

"And then it is so cold," continued Sir Wilfred. 
^^What kind of firing have you, since there is no 
timber?" 

" We have no fires," said the king ; " a fire cannot 
bum without air." 

" Then what do you do to warm yourselves ?" asked 
the knight. 

" The internal heat of our planet is sufficient to warm 
us," said the monarch ; " and really these cool days are 
to us vastly welcome, after the tropical heat we expe- 
rience every alternate fortnight. But you pass rather a 
hasty judgment on the moon, considering you have as 
yet onlv seen the portion visible to the earth." 

Sir Wilfred confessed he stood corrected. Hitherto 
he had considered the moon only in the light of a huge 
lamp intended to illuminate the earth. 

"It is the vanity of man to think the whole order of 
nature was only made for the one planet he calls the 
earth, though inferior in size to either Jupiter 01 
Saturn," observed the king, adding, that were his com- 
panion inclined to stay for some time in the moon, in- 
stead of paying a mere flying visit, as he seemed most 
fond of doing, he could show him many curious thin^ 
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that would tend to lessen his earth-born conceit. Sir 
Wilfred promised to be steadier than usual, and professed 
the greatest wish to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the planet. 

S^ir Charles here deplores, in a marginal note, that Sir 
f red's resolutions to be " steady," never lasted above 
three days, which is all the more to be regretted, as his 
privileges were so much more extensive than those 
granted to his descendants ; and had he patiently inves- 
tigated the marvels of the planets and other places which 
the latter were forbidden to visit, his observations mi^ 
have given the key to some of nature's most wondenul 
secrets.] 

On reaching the town, which Sir WiKred declared 
was a " place all riddled with wells," he could not help 
admiring the beautiful substance of which the houses 
were built, or rather had been scooped out of, resembling 
agate and white cornelian ; but he suddenly started on 
seeing one of the inhabitants plunging recklessly into 
one of the "wells," saying, " Surely he will be killed." 

" No," said the king, " the elasticity of their bodies is 
such as to be almost equivalent to the power of flying. 
They can jump to great heights, and come down again 
in perfect safety." 

" But how do your subiects come to be astir, thon^ 
it is night ? " asked Sir Wilfred ; " for surely they are 
not all astronomers like yourself?" 

The king observed that each day and each night with 
them, being respectively equivalent to a fortnight on 
earth, it was impossible to sleep through the whole period, 
and this happened to be the tune used as day." 

" WeU, to be sure !" cried Sir WiKred, «I do light 
upon the strangest places ! In the Frozen Island they 
sleep for six months, and here it seems they split a long 
night or a long day, as the case may be, into little days 
and nights 1" 

^^ What would you say to Saturn, my son, quoth the 
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former hermit, with a quiet smile, " where summer and 
winter are each equal to fifteen years of your nether 
world?" 

" I must go there," cried Sir Wilfred, impetuously, 
apparently ready to suit the action to the word ; " though 
I douht if I should stay there a whole season at that 
rate." 

The king here reminded Sir Wilfred before the irre- 
vocable words, " Sedan, appear ! " were spoken, that as 
he could never return to the moon, he had better look 
about him now that he was there, a suggestion which 
seemed so sensible, that the volatile knight resolved to 
act upon it — at least, for the time being. 

The monarch now proposed he should accompany him 
to the court of justice, and hear him give jucfenent on 
whatever cases might be brought before hifai, being not 
only king but supreme magistrate. Sir Wilfred said he 
should be very curious to hear how such matters were 
managed in the moon, and accordingly, having followed 
his companion down one of the larger wells, or craters, 
he entered a spacious excavation where the king was 
met by a couple of transparent-looking ushers, who led 
him to a throne j^laced at one end of a vast hall, Ut up 
by a kind of lummous stone, which our traveller mistook 
for a huge diamond, such as he had seen in the pyramid, 
but which was a mineral produce to be found on the 
surface of rocks, forming the bright streaks in the moon, 
. that have puzzled astronomers ever since the invention 
of telescopes. 

The king, having taken his seat, in came the parties 
whose case was to be judged, followed by a crowd of 
people. 

Sir Wilfred, who had been placed on the king's right 
hand, now observed : " I shall not be able to understand 
much of what will be going on, since I neither hear their 
voices, nor should un<&rstand their lingo if I did ; but 
the sight of your subjects is in itself a curiosity." 
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" Wait a moment, my son," said the king, ^^ you will 
find you understand more than you think for." 

And sure enough Sir Wilfred found this to be the case 
on a nearer exammation of these curious people. For, 
after admiring their beautiful cast of features, that seemed 
cut in alabaster, and their ethereal appearance, he found 
that their transparency, before alluded to, was such, that 
their thoughts were visible through their foreheads. 
Thus, amongst themselves, language was a kind of super- 
fluity, since they only needed to look at each other to 
carry on a rapid conversation. But this could only be 
the case if both parties were equally transparent. Thus, 
when a very beautiful woman in the crowd thought to 
herself: "I wonder who that opaque stranger can bef " 
though Sir Wilfred understood her, since thoughts need 
not be clothed in language, she could not imderstand his 
mental reply : " Such as he is, fair dame, he admires you 
exceedingly." He remarked, however, that, in spite of 
this possibility of silent communication between trans- 
parent persons, they generally moved their lips as if they 
could be heard, and he concluded they might have a finer 
hearing than earth-bom sons, or else how could they talk 
in the dark, or soimd an alarm in case of fire ? — ay, only 
there was no fire, he now remembered ; but he was obligd 
to defer asking these questions for the present. 

It may be concluded what an advantage it was for the 
king of this strange people to be opaque, and thus enabled 
to read their thoughts while concealing lus own. Luckily, 
the former hermit was eminently a good man, incapable 
of profiting by his advantages otherwise than for the weal 
of his subjects. 

The contending parties now stood before the throne. 

" This man," said, or rather thought, the complainant, 
" is an architect, and he imdertook to bore me a house 
through the onyx rocks." 

" One would think he was talking of a well," observed 
Sjv Wilfred; aside, to his old friend. 
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*^ It was to be the most exquisite structure ever seen," 
continued the complainant, " at least, according to this 
vile boaster's fair promises. What has been the result ? 
He has made me a dwelling where all the windows are 
turned away from the sun, so that my house is dark in 
the brightest day." 

"I should think the architect was wiser than you, 
friend," said Sir Wilfred, who could never resist giving 
his opinion, even when not understood ; " and since it 
seems you have a warm country, every sensible builder 
would turn the windows to the north." 

" Owing to our want of an atmosphere," said the king, 
guessing the drift of Sir Wilfred's observation, though 
made in English, ^^ the sun only illuminates the objects 
on which it falls directly ; hence in the cold regions where 
this man lives, you may guess the inconvenience of a 
house entirely dark. What have you to say for your- 
self ? " added he, turning to the architect. 

" Say ? why, that my Duilding was the most admirable 
construction ever seen," replied the adverse party. " It 
was calculated to exclude tne heat and glare of the sun, 
and to prevent the earth from falling on the owner^s 
head." 

" What does he mean ? " asked Sir Wilfred, who saw 
what the architect sa.id. 

" Hush, my son," said the king, " let me first hear the 
case out. Hfave you paid him ? continued he, address- 
ing the complainant. 

" He has paid me with blows," interposed the architect, 
vehemently, " and nearly broken my skull to pieces by 
flinging me against the rocks." 

" 1 our skufl would not be much injured, being already 
cracked," said the complainant, " and blows are the only 
coin you deserve to be paid in." 

There was now quite a cross fire of comments and re- 
criminations passing through the brains of the com- 
plainant's friends and the crowd, for the architect seemed ^ 
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to have no personal friends present, though some of the - 
listeners sided with him. 

"I claim, not only my reward," said the architect, 
^ but redress for the treatment I have experienced." 

" And I," said his antagonist, " claim redress for having 
been compelled to stay in my old dwelling till it fell abont 
my ears by the giving way of the groimd, and then not 
finding the new one habitable." 

'' What reward can he mean, since you say you have 
no specie in this planet ? " asked Sir Wilfred. 

" Though we have not specie, we make interchanges of 
goods, represented by a particular sort of bright pebble, 
which the debtor gives to the creditor, who afterwards 
draws upon the former by presenting the pebble," said 
the king. Then turning to the adversaries : " What was 
the fee agreed upon ? " asked he. 

"Three waggon-loads of the food plant, and, what to 
me was far more precious, the hand of his daughter." 

" Neither of which you shall now have," thought the 
complainant, as Sir Wilfred plainly saw. 

"What indemnity do you claim ? " asked the king, of 
the latter. 

" I want him to be punished, and our bargain to be 
cancelled," said the complainant. 

" And I," said the architect, " must have him punished 
and oiur bargain kept, since, after all, I did bore the 
house." 

The complainant thought : " He shall never have the 
food, even if he obtains my daughter." 

But beinff placed fronting the king, it was only the 
latter and Sir Wilfred who saw what he was thinMn^, 
while the architect's thoughts presented a jumble to this 
effect : " I will have the waggons, and marry his daughter, 
and shall not build him another house till he has made 
amends for his violent behaviour." 

The king now held up his staff to intimate he was about 
to pronounce judgment, when a young and lovely creature 
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of transparent beauty, rushed in and threw herself at the 
foot of the throne in front of the adverse parties. She 
merely folded her hands in a supplicating attitude, and 
as her veil fell from her forehead, it was plain, though 
Sir Wilfred only saw her lips moving, that she said : 
^ Do not let me be sacrificed to this madman because my 
f ather^s vanity led him to barter me against a fine house." 

The king threw a benignant look on the fair petitioner, 
and bade her rise and wait his decision, upon which she 
bowed gracefully, and, drawing her veil around her, 
stepped aside. 

" You," said the king, to the young maiden's father, 
^^ shall not obtain any redress for the dark house other 
than this : that the architect shall pierce windows where 
they are required. It was your fault for employing a 
man from tne mad regions, to build you a house, and 
you were to blame in promising him your daughter." 

" And am I to pierce the windows, yet obtain neither 
my reward, nor redress for his ill-usage ? " exclaimed the 
architect, excitedly. 

" You shall have the three waggon-loads of the food 
plant," said the king, " not for your work, which is faulty, 
out for the bruises you received ; and the maiden's hand 
you shall not obtain, as she alone ought to have the dis- 
posal of it. Now go in peace, both of you." 

Everybody present, except the contending parties, 
considered the king^s sentence a just one. Still the 
maiden's father retired without remonstrance, though 
the architect launched forth into violent recriminations, 
saying : ^ May the earth crush me, if this be not a most 
iniquitous decision! Only three waggon-loads of the 
food plant for the palace I have built, and not the 
maiden's hand ! And no redress for his violent conduct." 

" I have spoken," replied the king, with great dignity, 
and rising from his seat, proposed to Sir WSfred to leave 
the hall of justice* 
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The architect rushed out like a whirlwind, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Sir Wilfred now begged the king to satisfy his curiosity, 
and tell him what was meant by the cold regions, and 
the mad regions, and, above all, what this hare-brained 
architect meant by expressing a fear of the earth's fall- 
ing on his head? 

" No wonder these expressions seem strange to you," 
said tho king, " but we have a great variety of climates 
in our planet — one intensely hot, indeed, a region of 
either extinct or future volcanoes, and another excessively 
cold. In one we constantly see the earth, in the other it 
is never beheld ; and in a third region, bordering on the 
hot one, the earth has the appearance of being about to 
fall upon one, to the degree that the greater part of the 
inhabitants of that country are earthstruck, or w^hat you 
would call moonstruck, in other words, quite mad. Such 
is the architect you have just seen." 
, Sir Wilfred said he should like to visit so strange a 
countiy, observing that it must be full of madhouses. 

" There you are mistaken," said his companion. "As 
the madmen form the majority of the population, and by 
no means think themselves such, it follows that the sane 
alone are shut iip, for not sharing the vagaries of their 
countrymen. HLence the madhouses are few, while mad- 
ness stalks abroad unchecked." 

The king then led the way out of the hall of justice, 
and took the knight into the courtyard of his palace, 
which, like the other buildings, was carved out of the 
solid rock ; but the rocks were so beautiful, resembling, 
for the most part, agate or opal, that they reminded our 
traveller of the gorgeous dream of magnificence he had 
left in the pyramid. And this was only one of the king's 
numerous palaces, as the monarch informed him he had. 
residences m various regions, to each of which he repaired 
every now and then to dispense justice to all. ELe still 
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retained enough of his earthly nature to prefer a warmer 
clime to the district they were in, and his favourite 
dwelling was in the hemisphere turned away from the 
earth, and in which he assured his guest he would see 
natural beauties exceeding all he had ever dreamt of. 
Fi^rst of all, however, his guest's wish should be gratified, 
and he took him into the stables, observing that the 
journey was long enough to require horses. 

"Then you have animals here the same as in our 
world ? " said Sir Wilfred. " Well ! so much the better. 
I couldn't fancy the want of animal life in the Golden 
City any more than I much relished the griffins and 
salamanders in Mercury." 

" We have but very few animals," said the king, 
"and those are adapted to the peculiar wants and 
deficiencies of our cUmate. Birds we have none, for, as 
I have said, their sweet trills could not be heard, owing 
to our having no atmosphere, neither could they fly from 
the same cause ; nor have we fishes, for we have no seas 
nor ponds, no water, indeed, except a slight dew in one 
of our regions." 

Scarcely had he finished speaking, when Wilfred 
uttered an exclamation of surprise and admiration, on 
perceiving a number of milk-white winged steeds awaiting 
their master^s pleasure in a noble hall of lofty proportions, 
as white as alabaster. Each steed lay on his cushion, but 
the moment the king called two of them by their names, 
the intelligent animals rose and came to offer their ser- 
vices. 

" You will not find them quite so swift as your sedan,'* 
said the monarch, " still I thmk you will be satisfied with 
their speed." 

They now set off. What Sir Wilfred took for wings, 
somewnat resembling those of a heraldic griffin, were not 
such in fact, since the same objection to fiying would 
have existed for horses as for birds, but seemed intended 
to steady them, like a rope-dancer^s balancing ^ole. 
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amidst the rugged and uneven surfaces they had to 
traverse. The horses ran along somethmg like ostriches, 
and when they came to any very high rocks or deep 
craters, they bounded upwards, and seemed to skim alodlg, 
and then came down again, the moment they had cleared 
the obstacle, whatever it might be, that lay in their way. 

Altogether their motion was very pleasant, and Sir 
Wilfred said he should like to be able to take one of 
these animals away with him; with such a horse, in 
addition to his sedan, he would be complete indeed. 

" Your wishes will ever be insatiable, my son," said his 
companion, smiling; "still, I would willingly grant this 
one were it not impossible, for many reasons ; but recol- 
lect that these horses would not be able to live in the 
grosser air of your earth." 

The way they went led them sometimes over clusters 
of rocks, then through fertile valleys, the symptoms of 
whose fertility were a species of vegetation red, green, 
grey or white, that covered the slopes like the down on 
a npe plum, then again over steppes of volcanic strata 
which Sir Wilfred declared reminded him of Mount 
Vesuvius, and he asked if they had any volcanoes in the 
moon ? The king said he haa seen no eruption since he 
had been an inhabitant, but he assumed the whole planet 
to be in a state of transition, and that it might be ages 
before it assumed its definitive and perfect form. 

"Who knows what wonderful changes you might 
witness," added he, musingly, " if you obtained the elndr 
of life, and supposing you could be allowed to return 
hither?" 

There was one great charm wanting in the landscape, 
and that arose from the deficiency of the haze, which 
with us makes distant mountains seem blue. The eye 
saw everything as far as it could reach, and no object 
was softened and beautified by clouds or air. Nor could 
Sir Witfred get over the blackness of the sky, which he 
thought jnust and ought to be blue. 
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^^I should like to see a storm here," said he. 

^^We have none," said his companion, "nor even a 
fall of rain, any more than we ever behold a rainbow." 

"I should not like to stay in such an unnatural place," 
cried Sir Wilfred. " I wonder how you can endure it." 

"Are storms and rainbows the summit of all happi- 
ness ? " asked the sage, " and cannot you understand that 
a beneficent Providence adapts all its creatures to the 
peculiar centre in which it places them ? The inhabitants 
of this planet would think fliemselves exiled on earth, and 
would be frightened at your storms and whirlwinds and 
mists." 

" But you are not of this cHmate yourself," observed 
Sir Wilfred. 

" True," said the former hermit, " but in rising to a 
superior sphere, I have entered upon a new state, and 
should now no longer relish in the same degree, the 
beauties of your earth." 

Sir Wilfred wondered how the king could be so 
infatuated as to call his kingdom a "superior" sphere, 
but he refrained from protesting for fear of offending his 
majesty. 

After crossing rapidly over hill and dale, through 
tracts of rocky basins, which some astronomers have 
mistaken for seas, and occasionally threading their way 
through long excavations hollowed out in the rocks, and 
light^ by spars of uncommon beauty and brilliancy, and 
again through channels bright with a phosphoric light of 
a reddish hue, they reached their journey's enc^ and 
alighted in the heart of the mad regions. 

" Shall we tie up our horses that they may not run 
away?" proposed Sir Wilfred. 

^xb& km^ said it was needless, as they had too much 
instinct to do that. They might, therefore, be left free 
to graze at their pleasure. 

"But I see nothing for them to graze upon," said Sir 
Wilfred, looking round. 
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The king drew his attention to a small plant growing 
in great profusion over the surrounding rocks, and some- 
what resembUng our ice-plant in shape, but so white that 
it might be confounded with the rocks themselves — add- 
ing : " You see nature has provided for all our wants, 
although some short-sighted mortals on your earth — 
myselfamongst the rest, I sav it in all humility — ^have 
maintained that the moon could not be inhabited, merely 
because their indolence will not allow them to imagine 
aught beyond what they see, and their vanity delights to 
imagine our planet to be a mere lamp, made solely to 
light them at night." 

"Talking of lamps," cried Sir Wilfred, w^ho never 
could listen long to any serious conversation, and had 
meantime raised his looks to the firmament, " this earth 
of ours, which you now seem almost to despise, makes a 
splendid show in the heavens in these parts. ' 

" And you mav now see what the mad architect meant 
by the earth's falling on our heads," said his friend ; " for 
in this part of the country it appears to the uninitiated 
who do not understand how the heavenly bodies are 
poised, and perhaps fancy it suspended by a mere thread, 
s if this moon of ours would fall and crush them." 

"I can almost fancy so myself," said Sir Wilfred, 
laughing ; " although I don't think I am yet moonstruck, 
or earthstruck as you have it." 

Presently his attention was directed towards the sin- 
gular appearance of the adjacent dwelling-places, which, 
mough carved out of the solid rock Uke the rest of the 
buildings he had seen, were of all manner of fantastic 
shapes, such as might be expected of a nation of mad- 
men, who fashioned their houses according to the caprice 
of the moment. Nevertheless, owing to the peculiar 
quality of the rocks, all looked more or less beautiful, in 
spite of their deviations from the plain rules of common 
sense. It was evident the mad architect was quite in his 
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element here. He possessed great taste, only it was 
taste run wild, as the king observed. 

The maniacs came out m great numbers to look at the 
two opaque men, without having the slightest notion that 
one ot them was the king, they having a king of their 
own election, with whom the wiser monarch never inter- 
fered, except so far as to prevent any mischief. Each 
held in his hand a kind ot battledore, as a measure of 
safety, in order to repel the ffreat ball (as the earth ap- 
peared to them), should it faff down amongst them. The 
king drew Sir Wilfred's attention to the curious jumble 
of ideas to be seen in the brains of these transparent 
maniacs, the scantiness of whose drapery left even the 
workings of the heart bared to the view. It would baffle 
the powers of language to describe the mad schemes, 
ideas, and remarks that were flitting through their 
heads, while the most frantic passions were seething 
in the hearts of the greater number of the surrounding 
crowd. 

"Faith! they seem a dangerous set, and must be 
difficult to govern," observed Sir Wilfred. " I think I 
should grow mad too if 1 were to stay here long. I am 
curious to see what the sane part of the population can 
belike." 

The king accordingly intimated his wish to visit the 
^' enclosures," as they were styled, asking at the same 
time, with a show of interest, whether they were nume- 
rously tenanted just now ? The lunatic to whom this 
question was addressed shook his head, as he replied that 
the poor infatuated creatures did not get any better. 
They still imagined — ^how ridiculous ! — ^that the earth 
would not fall on them! — such being the criterion 
amongst these strange beings of sanity or insanity. If, 
however, the opaque strangers wished to listen to then' 
vagaries, added the maniac, he would show them the 
way to their habitations. So sajdng he led them for 
awhile in the proper direction, till suddenly sto^j^vs^ 
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short, he exclaimed that perhaps they had come with the 
design of pulling down the great ball upon them, and 
uttering a wild laugh, which was not, indeed, audible, 
but surmised from the contortions of his frame and fea- 
tures, he as suddenly broke away from them. 

The two travellers, however, soon found their way to 
the enclosiu'es, consisting of several natural grottoes, 
hedged in by high rocks, inliabited by the sane portion 
of tne community, where they led a kind of pastoral 
life, free from care. Sir Wilfred admired their beau- 
tifiil transparent countenances, beaming with intelli- 
gence. 

Said the king : " Why do you allow yourselves to be 
thus shelved by the maniacs of the land ? And where- 
fore do you not accept the protection I offered you, and 
emigrate to another region ? " 

One of the male inhabitants replied with a smile: 
"Because, O king, we are happy in our present state." 

" What ! happy when they are shut up I " cried the 
knight ; " how can that be ? " 

The king transmitted this question to his interlocutor. 

" They imagine we are shut up, and can't get out, 
because we prefer remaining in this charming glen," 
replied the same speaker. " Thinking its insane, they 
perform all the work of the nation, while we reap the 

i)rofits. Therefore we submit to being called mad, and 
et them till the groimd for us to eat its fruits." 

" You see there is a deal of philosophy in the minds 
of these people," observed the king to his companion. 

Just at this moment a beautiful young creature with 
dishevelled hair, came running along, and cast herself at 
the king's feet, saying : " Save me ! save me ! In spite of 
your highness's decision, the mad architect seized me, 
and seating me on his horse, ran away with me, and has 
brought me to this strange place. I broke loose from him 
on lighting, but he is following me! O what will 
become of me ? '* 
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"Be easy, my child, I will protect you," said the old 
man. 

"Td sooner marry her myself," said Sir Wilfred, 
chivalrously, " than allow that maniac to have her." 

"And stay in the moon, mv son ? " asked the king. 

^^Not exactly that, either, replied the knight, "and 
perhaps after all, she might not like an opaque husband, 
as I should see all her uioughts, while mine would be 
impenetrable." 

by this time the mad architect had followed the traces 
of his beloved, and joined the group, uttering the most 
frantic denunciations against the king, for having taken 
him from her, which seemed very laughable to Sir 
Wilfred, as not a word could be heard, though the 
motion of his lips, the contortions of his features, and 
violent gesticulations were sufficiently expressive, even 
had his moughts not been visible. 

In vain the king exerted both his authority and 
reasoning powers, to soothe the maniac, who mocked at 
the former, declaring that both he and his coimtrymen 
had determined fhey would no longer put up with an 
opaque king ; and paid no attention to the latter, but 
rolling on the ground in a paroxysm of rage, declared he 
would seize upon the throne, and pull down the earth on 
the king's head, to punish him for his unjust sentence. 

Sir Wilfred now clapped his hand to his sword, to be 
ready to defend his aged friend, whom he thought likely 
to come off the worst in the contest should the madman 
assail him, when the king said with quiet dignity: 
" Sheath your sword, my son, we use no such weapons 
here." 

And taking a small phial from his vest, he sprinkled a 
few drops of a strong narcotic on the architect, as he lay 
writhing and raving on the ground, when his frame 
instantly grew motionless, as if he had been locked in the 
arms of death. Then bidding some of the sane inhabi- 
tants place him on a horse, and brings lEm!(i\.Q \S^<^^^d^^ 

r2 
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he told the young maiden to fear nothing, as he would 

f)revent her being annoyed any more by her eccentric 
over. 

" Would you Kke to make some further investigations 
in this strange region ? " asked the king of his companion. 

" Faith ! Td rather see something else," rephed the 
knight, " for I feel as if I should go mad like the rest of 
them, were I to remain in these quarters." 

The king then proposed returning to his palace, to 
give directions to nis attendants about the earthstruck 
architect, after which he would be ready to show Sir 
Wilfred any fresh districts he might like to visit. 

" Do you know that conduct such as his, would be 
reckoned high treason in my country?" observed Sir 
Wilfred, as they rode back on their winged steeds. 
" But, from your remark about my sword, it seems he is 
in no danger of losing his head, as he would be under my 
less endurmg queen.' 

" We cannot kill, because we do not die here," repUed 
the king. 

" Not die? " echoed Sir Wilfred, "but a moment ago 
I was going to inquire where you buried your dead I 
So that is the reason why you no longer care about the 
elixir of life." 

"My son you are forgetting that I am not one of the 
transparent people," observed the king, "so in what 
manner I shall leave this planet, I cannot tell ; but those 
bom on it do not live for ever, as you seem to suppose ; 
only, instead of dying, they evaporate." 

"This is stranger still*" said Sir Wilfred. "Pray 
how does this take place ? " 

" The atoms composing their bodies dissolve, and float 
away like a light vapour," said the king, " just as your 
clouds on earth are produced by the evaporation of 
water. Some say this vapour is carried away to the 
outer extremity of our sphere, and then falls down again 
as a kind of dew, forming abe\t oi Neater round our planet, 
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which furnishes us with the moisture requisite for sustain- 
ing vegetable life. But this is only conjectural." 

So saying, the king suddenly reined in his steed, and 
pointing in the direction of what Wilfred took to be a 
cluster of rocks, but which was in fact a number of 
dwelUngs, his countenance assumed a deeper shade of 
gravity, and his voice an increased degree of solemnity, 
as he ejaculated : " Lo 1 while I am speaking, two 
human beings have passed from this planet ! Yonder are 
they journeying to another world." 

"Where? where, father?" cried Wilfred, ng,turallv 
casting his eyes upwards. " Did you see a f allmg star ? 

"1^0, my son. Look at those two Httle clouds of 
vapour saiUng away from two different streets of that 
town," said the king, still pointing to what our traveller 
would have taken to be a wreath of smoke issuing from 
a chimney; "such is the signal on our cloudless 
horizon, that a soul is set free from its earthly tenement." 

" I should not mind dying myself, in that manner," 
returned Sir Wilfred, "it seems to rob death of half its 
terrors." 

And Sir Wilfred remained serious and silent for the 
space of five minutes, in deference to the king, who 
seemed rapt in melancholy reflections. But when they 
reached the palace, whither the still insensible architect 
had been carefully transported, he observed: "Since 
you could not kill this turbulent subject of yours, let him 
behave ever so badly, how do you mean to prevent 
his carrying his threats into execution ? For though I 
suppose he cannot kill you, he seems to have a mind to 
dethrone you." 

In answer to the knight's random questions, the king ob- 
served that whether he himself was to die or to evaporate 
was unknown to him, but with regard to the delinquent 
he looked upon him as so completely mad, that far from 
wishing to have the power of putting him to death, he 
only sought the means of curing him. Nay^ he ^crald^ 
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not even pnnisli him as he would other malefactors, by 
condemning him for a certain length of time to keep 
constantly within sighfof the sun, which a man might do 
in this planet, by walking continually at a pretty brisk 
pace. 

" And, indeed," added he, " I trust to you, my son, to 
help me to bring aboiit this desirable end." 

Sir Wilfred asked, in great wonderment, how tliis 
could possibly come to pass, seeing he was no physician. 

"As I have already said, it is his mind that requires heal- 
ing," repUed the king, " and that can never be effected in 
our planet. All our other earthstruck inhabitants are tame 
and sober compared to this one ; but his intellect is so 
warped, that nothing short of a radical change of climate, 
and the removal from the sight of the earth that feeds his 
strange vagaries, can ever cure him. You, my son, have 
told me you wished to travel to Saturn. Now I ask it 
as a favour of you, that when you depart from hence, 
you take this poor earthstruck being with you, who 
under the influence of the narcotic will be but a sense- 
less clod, neither seeing, nor'knowing anything of your 
sedan, the secret of which will not be betrayed by the 
means — for certain am I that in the milder and damper 
atmosphere of Saturn, where everything is of slower 
growth, his really great abihties will put forth blossoms, 
like a plant transplanted to a congenial soil, and he may 
yet live to be useful to himself and others. Will you 
aid in this good work of regeneration ?" 

" With dl the pleasure m life," replied Sir Wilfred, 
whose impulses were always excellent, and who was ever 
ready to oblige, " I'll take him thither instantly." 

And before the king could prevent him, the irrevocable 
words : " Sedan, appear ! " were already pronounced. 

" O, my son ! " exclaimed the king, " how much you 
have lost by your precipitancy ! You were only on the 
threshold of the wonders of this planet ! Alas ! we may 
never meet again I " 
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Ay ! he had neither seen the beautiful regions on the 
other side of the moon's hemisphere, nor learnt what 
food nature provided for the inhabitants, nor fifty other 
questions he would so gladly have asked of the kindly 
monarch, and he bitterfy regretted such an opportunity 
had sUpped from him for ever. But though Sir Wilfred 
was fit to bite his tongue with vexation, there was no 
help for it now. The stalwart knight had only just time 
to lift the insensible architect into his vehicle, and down 
they both came to our earth. 

"Here would be a wonder the folks would flock to 
see I '' said Sir Wilfred to himself, on reaching his closet, 
^^ if I might give out to the world that I could show a 
real live man of the moon ! Why, it would be a mine 
of gold worth all the treasures of the pyramid ! " 

Sut as this might not be, the erratic knight, without 
attempting to awaken his companion, immediately ex- 
pressed the wish to be in Saturn. 

No sooner had he reached that distant planet than, on 
alighting and lifting out his still insensible companion, 
he stiunbled and fell on his knees, but luckily on so soft 
a soil that he received no injury. 

" Heyday I " cried he, " how's this ? I feel top-heavy 
— ^yet this is not the same atmosphere— nay, I beg pardon 
of my old friend, who won't allow them to have an at- 
mosphere at all — ^I mean it is a different climate alto- 
gether from the moon, so why do I experience such an 
odd sensation ? This time it is not the want of air." 

He now recovered his footing, but at every step he 
sunk into the ground, as we should when walking in 
sawdust or snow many inches deep. 

^' Ho, there ! my transparent friend ! " continued he, 
looking at the inanimate form that still lay on the 
ground after their tumble, " I wish you would wake up, 
that we may see what is to be done." 

Receiving no answer, Sir Wilfred began to look 
around him with curiosity and wonder. The beautiful 
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moons that shone in the heavens, and Saturn's ring, 
looking like a luminous arch, attracted his intense admi- 
ration, and he declared it was a still finer sight than any 
the moon had to offer. But when his looks again re- 
verted to earth, he saw nothing, as far as his eye could 
reach, but a kind of morass, intersected here and there 
by patches of land similar to the one he stood on, and 
altogether the place seemed so chilly, and looked so un- 
attractive, that for a moment Sir Wilfred, who never 
boasted a large stock of patience, was on the point of 
calliilg for his chair, and leaving the planet, now that he 
had accomplished his mission. On second thoughts, how- 
ever, he felt it would be wrong to abandon his compa- 
nion, wildly eccentric though he was, without waiting 
till he had recovered his consciousness, especially as he 
could never return to the planet to ascertain his ultimate 
fate. He therefore determined to carry him to the 
nearest habitation. But, on lifting up the still insen- 
sible architect, the strong man was again weighed down 
towards the earth, and had only time to deposit his 
burden once more on the ground to avoid another fall. 

Luckily, at this juncture, the architect returned to 
consciousness. 

He looked about him with surprise, as Sir Wilfred 
had done, but it seemed to be of a pleasurable nature, 
for his eyes had lost their wild and ferocious expression, 
and he murmured words which sounded very melodious 
to his companion, who had not yet heard tne voices of 
any of the Selenites, but which he would not have under- 
stood, had he not seen they were intended to express : 
" Thanks, stranger, for having brought me here ;" adding, 
with a smile which showea his reason had returned, 
" these moons will not fall upon me ! " 

" You are quite welcome," returned the knight, 
"though I cairt see there is much to rejoice at in 
being condemned to live in such an unaccountable-look- 
ing /?/ace/' 
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All of which was wholly unintelligible to the archi- 
tect; only as Sir Wilfred, at the same time, appeared 
to motion onwards, he expressed his willingness to ac- 
company him. Accordingly, thev began to skirt the 
morass, though this seemed dMicult enough, as Sir Wil- 
fred sank into the ground at every step. Presently he 
clutched at a tree of some size, that stood in the path- 
way, to steady himself, instead of which the tree began 
to bend beneath his weight. What surprised him still 
further was that this top-heaviness did not extend to his 
transparent companion, evidently of a different nature 
to himself, whose footprints did. not even indent the 
soil. 

" What the deuce can it all mean ? " said he, pointing 
to his head, and looking inquiringly at his fellow-tra- 
veller. "It seems as if it were now my brain that is 
touched, instead of yours ? " 

He perceived the architect thought, in reply : " This 
planet is less dense than the one you were bom upon ; 
you have, therefore, more strength than necessary for 
the place.'' 

At the same time, he offered to serve as a prop to his 
companion as they walked along, saying it was tne least 
he could do in return for the service he had received 
from him. 

" Well ! here's one grateful heart, at all events ! " said 
Sir Wilfred to himselE " If s vastly pleasant to see all 
that people think, especially when one's own thoughts 
remam concealed." 

Then, as he continued reading his companion's reflec- 
tions as in an open book, he saw him express his wonder 
how he had been brought thither, wmch would have 
been a puzzling question, had not Sir Wilfred been 
" opaque," as th^y called him in the moon. 

" I should like to know whether he regrets that pretty 
transparent creature he was so in love with, if I cooM 
but ask him," thought the knight. ^ 
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But either the architect's passion was a part of his in- 
sanity, and had evaporated with it, or tne change of 
climate had rubbed out the image of the fair inhabitant 
of the moon, or rendered him sufficiently reasonable to 
see the uselessness of attempting to win her love in spite 
of herself ; — for none of his thoughts seemed to turn on 
the tender recollections natural to a lover, while he ap- 
peared more curious than even Sir Wilfred to become 
acquainted with the peculiarities of his new abode. 

After they had rounded the morass, they were brought 
to a stand-still by a sheet of water, on whose surface lay 
a boat wedged in bet\%|Ben the broad leaves of a gigantic 
aquatic plant — so enormous, indeed, that the calix of the 
flower, tilled with dew, reminded Sir Wilfred of a huge 
water-butt. The knight now made signs to his compa- 
nion to assist him in hauling the boat to the bank, that 
they might row themselves across the lake, but, finding 
the man of the moon did not seem to understand him, 
he suited the action to the word by reaching forward 
and laying hold of the craft, when, to his surprise, he 
f oimd it so Ught that he could pick it up, and even hold 
it in his hands. 

" You see it would sink if you attempted to get into 
it," thought his companion, ^' though /might use it safely, 
were I graceless enough to leave you here." 

But Sir Wilfred msisted so vehemently, partly in 
dumb-show and partly in Enghsh, which was of no use 
whatever, that his companion should row himself over 
and find some of the inhabitants, and then come back 
and fetch him, that the transparent man at length com- 
plied, and fearlessly launched upon an element new and 
strange to him. 

Wnile Sir Wilfred was waiting with as much patience 

as he could muster, and several times on the point of 

summoning his sedan, he bethought him that, oeing a 

^'ood swimmer, he would endeavour to swim across the 

jmeet of water to join hia fellow-traveller with less loss 
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of time. Having accordingly dofifed his clothes, and 
made them into a bundle, which he tied to his back, he 
threw himself into the chilly waters — ^but lo and be- 
hold ! the waters were too light to buoy him up, and, 
after raising his arms with some difficulty to strike out, 
he felt he was sinking. In this emergency, he must 
have called for his sedan in another moment — ^with much 
regret, for he wanted to await his companion's return — 
only he had imbibed a strong dislike for excursions be- 
neath the water, ever since his adventure in Lake 
Oimino. Luckily, however, at this trying juncture the 
architect returned, accompanied by several Saturnians, 
of taller growth than the sons of earth, but apparently 
extremely light, as some of them, disdaining the use of 
the boat, leaped from one tuft of what appeared marshy 
soil, rising up like diminutive Lslets on the surface of the 
water, to another, in order to reach him the sooner, and 
rescue him from his perilous situation. It required the 
united strength of several of them, aided by the man of 
the moon, to haul the stalwart knight ashore, which feat 
being accomplished, he was taken into a neighbouring 
cave, where burnt a large fire, to dry himself and put on 
his clothes. 

After having hastily completed his toilet, much to the 
amusement of his new acquaintances, who, being them- 
selves dressed in a simple kind of robe, seemed perplexed 
by the intricacies of Elizabethan fashions, the ruff espe- 
cially puzzUng them as much as it had done the king 
and queen of the Golden City — Sir Wilfred expressed in 
dumb-show his desire of e^mloring the country, by ad- 
vancing towards the entry of the cave. The man of the 
moon, being equally curious, seconded his motion, while 
the Saturnians came trooping out at the same time. As 
the entrance was rather narrow, Sir Wilfred showed his 
good breeding by flattening himself against the wall, so 
as not to take precedence of the natives, when the grottoj 
which seemed to be formed of pumice-stone, nearly ^Y«i 
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way beneath his shoulder, much to his surprise and to 
the alarm of his companions, who raised a great outcry, 
and seized his hands, as if to prevent some great ca- 
lamity. 

" What the deuce is the mattier ? " said Sir Wilfred. 

The man of the moon's transparent thoughts answered 
him. " Don't you see that they are afraid you^will knock 
the cave down ? You are a tremendously heavy fellow 
here, and I would not undertake to build a house for you 
with any chance of safety, if they have no solider 
materials than these." 

Sir Wilfred smiled at this truly professional remark, 
as well as at the simple minded oelenite's fancying he 
was going to take up nis abode in so dreary a country — 
and having recovered his equilibrium, proceeded in 
company with the rest to a wood through which it was 
apparently necessary to pass to reach the nearest habi- 
tations. 

The trees forming the wood were tall, but scarcely of 
a girth corresponding with their height. Some wood- 
cutters were felling a large tree, when, surprised at the 
sight of the two strange looking men, as they considered 
them, they suddenly let go the ropes they were using to 
lower the tree, which would have crushed them in its fall, 
had not Sir Wilfred caught it, and, to his own surprise, 
supported it with as much ease as though it had been a 
light bamboo, 

"I told you how strong you were in this planet,'* 
thought the architect. 

The woodcutters were so impressed with respect for the 
stalwart knight by this feat of strength, that they knelt 
down before him, and one of them presented him an axe 
as if to implore his further assistance. Having ascer- 
tained with his companion's help, that they wished him to 
fell a particular tree they designated, he cut through the 
trunk with as much ease as we mend a pencil, and would 
iave carried it away as a staS to help him maintain his 
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balance, had not his new friends entreated him to place 
it at a particular spot, where it was required for building 
purposes — ^and thus the work of hours being accomplished 
in a few minutes, the woodcutters left their labours for 
the day, and followed in the wake of the wonderful 
stranger, whom they thought had dropped down from 
heaven to reign over them. 

On emerging from the wood, they followed a road 
between two high mountains, which Sir Wilfred thought 
looked more as if they were composed of clouds than 
of solid materials — and after rounding their base, he per- 
ceived the sun was just beginning to rise, at the sight of 
which his companions uttered prolonged shouts of joy. 

" What a little farthing rushhght the sun appears in this 
planet ! " exclaimed the knight, pointing to the luminary. 

The man of the moon quickly guessing the tenor of lus 
remark, replied, " Not to their eyes surely. They have 
doubtless longer sights than you or I, and have larger 
pupils too, as you may see. At all events, the sight of 
the sun, were it no bigger than one's little finger nail, 
must be pleasant after an eclipse of fifteen years, and 
may well set them shouting for joy." 

A grand burst of wild music now floated through the 
air, as if a hundred organs were pealing forth at once, 
and on Sir Wilfred's looking round in astonishment, the 
architect pointed to a forest of giant reeds in an adjoining 
pond, larger than those that served to make a Pan's pipe 
for Polyphemus, being, in fact, of the girth of large 
piUars. These had been perforated with some art, so as 
to form a gamut, and the continual mists sailing through 
the planet, gave breath to the reeds, and made them 
'' discourse most eloquent music," as Sir Wilfred de- 
clared, quoting his favourite author. But what was 
Shakspear^ to the man of the moon? Music, however, 
speaks a tuiiversal language, and both the Selenite, who 
had never heard any sound of any kind before, and ti^ 
more cultivated Englishman, were alike struck mtk «■ 
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miration. It seemed like nature's jubilee joining in the 
acclamations of a whole world, and was certainly the 
grandest impression Sir Wilfred carried away from the 
misty planet he thought so dismal. 

They now approached the town, which partook of a 
semi-aquatic character — the houses seemingljr built of 
a kind of pumice-stone, being frequently surrounded with 
marshy ground, overrun with huge flowers, on which these 
tall but light Satumians walked as if it were i^lid eartk 

^^ With these malleable materials, I shall be able to 
raise beautiful structures, and to be my own mason as 
well as designer 1 " mused the architect, who could not 
keep a thought to himself. 

"This squashy ground is unbearable," said Sir 
Wilfred, who kept answering his reflections in EnglisL 
"I shall be glad to get into a house." 

And he rushed towards a large edifice, which almost 
tottered on its base, as the cave had done, by the sudden- 
ness of his movement. This building seemed to Sir 
Wilfred to be either a town hall, or a temple raised to 
some idol, as It was large and lofty, and had an imposing 
aspect, though not belonging to any order of architecture 
known to our sublunary world. On penetrating a little 
farther into the interior of the building, he changed his 
opinion, and concluded that it must be a kind of hospital, 
as it seemed divided into wards, or rather cells. To 
gratify his curiosity, he pushed open the nearest door, 
when he beheld an aged man reclining on a couch, con- 
versing with another patriarchal looking personage and a 
Jrounger man, who were sitting near him. They all three 
ooked up in great surprise at the strangers, for the man 
of the moon had closely followed his patron, their atten- 
tion being more especially directed towards Sir Wilfred. 

The knight was now confirmed in his surmise that he 
was in an hospital, and endeavoured to apologise to the 
old man for intruding upon him when Ul. 
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" He is not exactly ill," said the transparent architect, 
after exchanging some sort of talk with the natives, "but 
in a state of transition. He is paralytic on one side, yet 
see 1 that tuft of dark hair amongst his white locks, and 
the fresh tint on his cheeks, show that the season of re- 
juvenescence has begun." 

^' Then the king of the moon was right in his conjec- 
tures ! " cried Sir Wilfred^ in blank amazement. 

Judging from the surprise depicted on his countenance, 
that the knight desired further explanation, the architect 
replied by thinking: "It seems that when they have 
reached a century, instead of evaporating, they renovate, 
and, like old trees, put forth fresh leaves." 

This seemed to Sir Wilfred a preferable state of 
things, after all, to the monotonous everlasting youth he 
had tasted of in the pyramid. For here was change and 
variety, and the Satumians must feel the value of youth 
by passing through old age to obtain it, besides being en- 
dowed with all the wisdom it takes years to obtain. But 
he was unable to ascertain whether they decayed and 
renovated with every succeeding century, or remained in 
the prime of life — ^though from the flitting thoughts he 
watcned in the architect's brain, he gathered that the man 
of the moon was under the persuasion that they con- 
tinued in the perfected state till they became absorbed, 
as he called it, into another planet. Sir Wilfred now 
wished to know whether the young man who had come to 
visit the elders, was himself a centenarian grown young 
again, and endeavoured to elicit an answer from the man 
of the moon. But the reply was : " He is only one year 
old." ^ ^ . 

" Now he is gone mad again," said Sir Wilfred to 
himself. 

There was, however, more " method in his madness" 
than the knight thought. Upwards of nine-and-twenty 
of our years making out one of Saturn's, this one year 
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old infant was what we should style a man getting on 
for thirty. 

Just as Sir Wilfred was about leaving the cell, a 
handsome yoimff man, with a radiant coimtenance, came 
in and greeted the paralytic patient with friendly eager- 
ness. He had evidently himself cast off the last tram- 
mels of old age, as a serpent sheds his skin, and was just 
restored to youth. The paralytic man smiled, and pointed 
to his own lock of dark hair, as much as to say that his 
turn would come next. The new man then greeted in 
turn the " little men," as he considered the strangers, com- 
pared to his owii size, whose presence in that place he 
was at a loss to account for ; but being evidently im- 

I)atient to leave the building, he soon strode away, fol- 
owed by Sir Wilfred and his fellow traveller, both of 
whom were curious to see what the new-made youth was 
going to do. 

The edifice was, as the knight had conjectured, a kind 
of nursery for old people dunng their moulting season ; 
and no wonder, therefore, the renovated centenarian was 
impatient to leave it. But it seemed he had a still dearer 
interest in view than merely to meet the crowds he knew 
were waiting outside to congratulate him — for presently 
there came tripping briskly from another part of the 
building a fine grown, blooming young woman, who 
uttered an exclamation of rapture as she beheld him, 
and in another moment they were locked in each other's 
arms. 

" They must be lovers," observed Sir Wilfred. 

"They are a venerable couple made young again," 
said the architect, " and awakening once more to all the 
raptures of their former passion." 

"Baucis and Philemon !" ejaculated the knight, evoking 
his classical lore. 

" Mutual love is a beautiful thing," added the trans- 
pai'ent man, to whom the two heathen names presented 
no irfea, and probably alluding to his unsuccessful suit. 
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Great were the rejoicings when the renovated couple 
emerged from the pumice-stone building. Many women 
had joined the throng, and Sir Wilfrea thought the fair 
Satumians rather handsome creatures on the whole, 
though, being taller than himself, they appeared a trifle 
mascuKne to his earthy taste. As to the man of the 
moon, he was quite deUghted with them, and thought 
such beauty might well be worshipped even during a 
century. Being endowed with keener physiognomical 
perceptions than Sir Wilfred, he could at once distin- 
fiTiish amongst the crowd the renovated centenarians 
from the infants of a few years, by the halo of majesty 
and intellect irradiating their brows, making them ap- 
pear like a race of demigods amidst ordinary mortals ; 
and he thought it would be a high privilege, indeed, were 
he destined to be enrolled amongst their number, when 
some sixty odd years more shoula have passed over his 
head. It was evident they were held in great reverence 
by their countrymen ; yet though it was customary for 
them to choose a king from amongst the centenarians, 
and the natives had determined on elevating to the 
throne the first who should emerge from the hospital, 
the advent of the two strangers, whom they conjectured 
to have dropped down from Saturn's ring, seemed to 
have upset all their usual customs, and, judging from 
Sir Wilfred's power of removing trees that he was a 
supernatural being, they came in a body to offer him 
the crown, at the same time humbly beseeching his 
future majesty to forbear overturning the whole city. 

As soon as Sir Wilfred could make out through his 
transparent companion's brain what they were aiming at, 
he shook his head, saying : " No 1 I have had enough of 
kingship in the other place." 

Evidently alarmed at his refusal, the Satumians re- 
doubled their entreaties, when the man of the moon ob- 
served: "They are trying to propitiate you, because 
they are afraid of your superior strength* Akd \i -^^s^^ 

s 
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will not condescend to become their king, they are ready 
to make a prophet of you, or even an idol, if you please." 

" Why, man," cried Sir Wilfred, continually forgetting 
that English is not understood in any planet but ours, 
and only in a limited space even there, " I might have 
been a river-god, in a prettier place than this, mough it 
was under water — ^and do you think I would stay in 
such a dismal swamp, even if they would make me more 
absolute than Queen Bess, and allow me lawfully as 
many wives as her sire took unto himself, in spite of 
church or law? Methinks that, instead of being lord of 
the marchesy I should be lord of the marshes here." And 
he laughed as he stuck his foot into the soft soil. 

^' They say that an idol need not walk about," resumed 
the man of the moon ; " besides, this planet is in a state 
of transition, and will be sohd enough in time. Your 
earth underwent the same process, only you were not 
bom till the fluid state was over." 

Sir Wilfred looked surprised, never having turned his 
attention to such subjects, and having forgotten all he 
had acquired in the pyramid the moment he cast away 
the hyacinth goblet. 

"Can't you take patience for a century or two?^ 
added the man of the moon, forgetting his own boiling 
impatience when he inhabited his native planet; "the 
elders are telling you that, if you will but wait till yon 
flower expands, their soil will be nearly solid by then — 
it iis but a century." 

Sir Wilfred looked at the plant alluded to, which was 
of gigantic proportions. 

" Ay, but tneir centuries are so deucedly long — ^it 
would be worse than our aloes," objected Sir W ilfred. 

" Perhaps you are afraid of their growing too strong 
for you? But think that when you become a cente- 
narian ^" 

Here the man of the moon, who had been gradually 
Troyying less and less transiparent, became so opaque,. 
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that it was as if a stutter liad been put up to conceal the 
rest of the s^oitence. 

" Heyday T' exclaimed Sir Wilfred^ "thii^ will never 
do ! All communication with the natives will now be 
cut off. However, as I want neither the kingship nor 
the immortality, I shall vanish, and that will confirm 
them in their notion that I am a prophet." 

And breaking loose from the throng, he made for an 
angle of the huge building, which he reached after 
several stumbles, and, once screened, he called for his 
sedan, and was back in Westminster before the multitude 
had recovered from their surprise. 
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FLIGHT THE SEVENTH. 

FATA MORGANA. 

T was while visiting Keffgio, in Sicily, as a bird 
of passage — ^his f avounte character — ^that Sir 
Wilfred was electrified by the exciting and 
oft-repeated cry of "Fata Morgana! Fata 
Morgana !" uttered in all the various notes of the gamut, 
from the deep bass of the middle-aged men, to the shrill 
soprano of tne little children, composing this musical 
population, as they swept onward like the whirlwind 
with the most frantic demonstrations of delight. Sir 
Wilfred was irresistibly carried away by the living 
torrent of human beings, who only reined themselves in, 
on reaching the sea-shore, when the stupendous sight 
which met their gaze, made them burst into loud cheers 
of admiration, that rose and fell like the sighing of the 
wind on a winter's day. 

There stood the marvellous structure, sharper and 
more distinct than ever it had been seen before. It was 
what the Italians call an aerial Morgana, upright and not 
inverted. Thousands of pilasters mergea into arcades ; 
these were presently surmounted by a mighty cornice, 
with castles piled up above it. The castles again split 
into turrets, which melted into colonnades, in defiance of 
all architectural rules or orders (but far grander and 
more fanciful than any edifice the most cunning human 
architect ever devised), forming ^ multifold palace, or 
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rather a cluster of fairy palaces of unequalled beauty 
and magnitude, and tinted with the hues of the rainbow. 
Hiffh above the turrets waved pines and cypresses. 

Many as were the grand sights Sir Wilfred had 
witnessed in his erratic existence, he thought none was 
finer than the one he now beheld. But, like all the 
fairest sights on earth, it was evanescent; the stately 
castles and enchanting gardens melted into thin air, and 
a curtain seemed to faff between the spectator and the 
aerial vision. As the heaving surges of the crowd kept 
swaying to and fro, their late frantic demonstrations of 
delight were changed into a kind of wail of disappoint- 
ment, such as children might utter on beholding their 
card-castles topple over at a touch. 

" The peep-show is over for them, but not for me ! " 
said Sir Wilfred to himself. " That castle must be to 
be found somewhere, and thither shall my sedan carry 
me." 

No sooner said than done; and the adventurous 
knight reached the Fairy Morgana's aerial residence in a 
twinkling. 

At first he thought he was sinking down to earth 
again, for treading upon air was a less solid foundation 
than even Saturn^ spongy soil; but somehow he seemed 
quickly to recover his footing, and approached the prin- 
cipal entrance of the palace, while a flourish from the 
trumpet of an invisible warder, gave token of his arrival 
to the inmates of the castle. 

Fata Morgana came forth to meet him, accompanied 
by a bevy of lovely damsels, all of whom, however, were 
eclipsed by her own transcendent beauty. Even with- 
out the star that hovered over her head like a diadem, it 
was impossible not to recognise her as their queen, and 
Sir Wilfred knew not whicn to admire most, the sweet- 
ness or the majesty of her coimtenance. Fairy though 
she was. Morgana was evidently gratified by the favour- 
able impression her appearance made upon the straax^^^ 
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and she said, in her blandest tones : " Welcome, sir 
knight, to my poor palace." 

Morgana addressed him in the old French current in 
King Arthur^s time, but Sir Wilfred managed to follow 
her meaning tolerably well, especially as the lady spoke 
slowly for his convemence. 

After he had bowed his acknowledgment of her 
courtesy, and assured her that her palace was the most 
marvellous he had ever seen, though he himself had once 
upon a time possessed one of no mean beauty, the lady 
inquired how he had ventured to come to her castle, and 
not feared being dashed to pieces by falling from mid-air 
down to earth for want of a solid footirig^ since, accord- 
ing to the popular notion, her palace dissolved the mo- 
ment it became invisible to mortals. 

"Because," replied Sir Wilfred, '^I read in my youth 
that your palace at Avallon w^ visible by night and in- 
visible by day, and I thought your aerial palace might be 
constructed on somewhat analogous principles — so far, at 
least, as not to fall in ruins because it had vanished. And 
now may I ask your fairyship why you have left the 
enchanting isle you used to inhabit? " 

"Perhaps from a love of change,"" said Morgana, 
smiling. 

"What! are even fairies subject to such human 
frailties ? " asked the knight. 

" Whv not ? " said Morgana. " May not the aichant- 
ments of Avallon pall upon my taste, just as those of the 
j)yramid did on your senses ? And yet you were at that 
time yourself a kind of demigod, gloriously gifted, and 
surrounded with all that could embeUish life." 

Sir Wilfred's glance sank to the ground as the fairy's 
piercing eyes seemed to reach the very depths of his soul, 
while the lady, satisfied by this tacit aomission of her 
supremacy, graciously showed the way into her palace. 

This marvellous edifice seemed to be composed of 
Darticles of air, and was beaming with prismatic colours, 
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the same as it appeared to Wilfred on the shores of 
Eeggio ; yet when he extended his hand to touch the 
walls, they seemed to have no consistency. 

Morgana called her pages, and bade them exercise the 
rites of hospitality towards her guest. They accordingly 
led him into what they called a bath-room, and told him 
he would find a change of raiment in an adjoining room 
as soon as he had refreshed himself to his hearts con- 
tent. 

"But I don't see any bath!" said Sir Wilfred; 
" surely we are talking at cross purposes ? " 

The pages left him, nevertheless, and the knight began 
to undress, fancying they would bring in a gold or silver 
bath filled with rose-water at least — ^f or he expected no- 
thing less in a fairy's castle. But no pages nor attendants 
returned; instead of which, the particles of air became 
denser and denser, as if the very walls were closing 
around him, and he was embraced by an atmosphere of 
heat that kept gradually increasing, till he asked himself 
whether it would presently reach boiling heat, as in 
Mercury, and instinctively sought to find an outlet to 
the chamber, though he did not remember to have passed 
through a door. £1 so doing, as far as he could judge 
amidst the thick vapour that surrounded him, he had 
advanced through an aperture into another chamber, 
where the heat gradually decreased, and a gentle current 
of air, loaded with the perfume of orange-flowers,* came 
and refreshed him most dehghtfully. Then, on emerging 
into a third chamber, he found himself completely dried, 
and ready to put on a suit of magnificent clothes, which 
his fairy hostess had provided for him. The shirt was 
as fine as gossamer, and the vest and mantle embroidered 
as though the fingers of Arachne herself had devised the 
exquisite arabesques formed by the gold and silver 
threads. 

" I should cut a brave figure at court in this suit," 
thought Sir Wilfred, "if the Fata allowed me to take it 
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away with me, though, perhaps, it is made of air, like 
everything else here, and will evaporate when I leave 
thepalace " 

Tlien, seeing a couch furnished with luxurious cushions, 
the knight threw himself on to it to enjoy the delicious 
rest following on an air bath — ^to him a novelty of the 
most pleasing kind — ^when, although he was not con- 
scious of slumbering, a number of pleasing dreams seemed 
hovering about the chamber like so many palpable ob- 
jects, and Sir Wilfred could have stayed for hours in this 
sort of waking trance, had not the couch ^dually sunk 
lower and lower, till it brought him down mto the cham- 
ber where Fata Morgana sat playing at chess with King 
Arthur, surroimded by her ladies in waiting, and pages 
dispersed in groups, some embroidering, others reading, 
or intent on some favourite game. 

Sir Wilfred was half dazzled, though whether it was 
from the rainbow tints that formed the walls of this 
wondrous chamber, or the galaxy of beautiful eyes all 
bent upon him at once, or from the brilliant rays emitted 
by a gold crown, ornamented with precious stones imi- 
tating laurel and myrtle-leaves, that lay on a side-table, 
he could hardly tell. But on Fata Morgana's addressing 
him, and presenting him to her brother, he rapidly started 
from his couch and resumed his courtly bearing as he 
advanced, literally treading on air, and expressed his 
deep sense of gratification at becoming acquainted with 
the mirror of chivalry and valour — ^the great King 
Arthur. Only it is to be observed that ever since Sir 
Wilfred had held his brief reign in the pyramid, he ad- 
dressed royalty (always excepting Queen Bess) less like 

. a courtier than as a brother king, having a right to place 
himself on a footing with all crowned heads. Never- 
theless, his frank manners, together with the courage 
and resolution so unmistakably impressed on his features, 
quite captivated King Arthur, wno declared he should 

leel proud to break a lance with him. 
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The brother and sister questioned him about his travels, 
and seemed much amused by his observations. Then, 
perceiving that his eyes kept wandering towards the 
richly-jewelled crown as it lay on its cushion, the Fata 
asked him, with a smile, whether he would like to put it 
on? 

" Not so, charming queen," replied he, " if, as I sus- 
pect, it be the crown you once bestowed on the brave 
Ogier." 

For Sir Wilfred had read in early youth some of the 
chivalrous romances, in which he haa seen the description 
of this marvellous crown that made Ogier forget the 
past. 

Fata Morgana laughed, saying : " What ! not even if I 
were to add the gift of the ring I likewise gave Ogier, 
conferring lasting youth upon him ? " 

"Faith nol" said Sir Wilfred, "I somehow don't 
relish the idea of forgetting all I have seen and done." 

" Yet you have been continually searching after this 
same sempiternal youth," replied the Fata, " and, by your 
own account, you were not a little disappointed when the 
fountain of youth was buried in the gold-dust." 

" I suppose I have grown wiser," said the knight. 

" Or perhaps more difficult to please," interrupted the 
queen. " Poor Khodope 1 to think you could not love her 
constantly even for a few days." 

Sir Wilfred was too good a courtier to retaliate by say- 
ing that Ogier did not seem altogether sorry to get rid of 
the enchanted crown that kept him bound to the beautiful 
Morgana, but he assured the Fata he would have proved 
a model of constancy to his beautiful queen, had ne not 
been doomed to live under the pyramid, which was, in 
fact, only a state of splendid imprisonment. 

The Fata shook her head dubiously, observing, with a 
smile, that she put no faith in the constancy of any man. 
" Besides," added she, " it strikes me, sir knight, that you 
would fain have all roses and no thorns." 
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^ Come, Morgana," interposed King Arthur, " this is 
scant hospitality to our honoured guest, to arraign him 
for all his peccadilloes. Methinks you might let bygones 
be bygones. How many hearts have you not toyed 
with, good sister ? " 

" Toyed with, I admit," said Morgana, laughing, "but 
this well-meaning knight actually murdered his wife." 

Sir Wilfred's face was slightly flushed, and he was 
about to offer some remark, when the friendly king ex- 
claimed : " Tush ! sister, Khodope had been dead for 
centuries when he married her, so it is not fair to accuse 
him of murder." 

Not rehshing the turn the conversation was taking. Sir 
Wilfred walked to the window, saying he had long wished 
to en jov the view of the world from so great a height, 
especially not having been able to peep down upon the 
earth when in the moon, as he had fully expected to be 
able to do. It was indeed a marvellous sight. His eye 
fathomed the depths of the ocean, just as if it had been 
drained of its waters, and he could see the rocks below, 
the beautiful coral branches, and that which appeared 
like a luxuriant vegetation, being those semi-animal semi- 
vegetable productions, that form one of the greatest 
marvels of the sea. He was struck by the resemblance 
the configuration of the crags and shoals at the bottom 
of the ocean presented to the landscapes of the moon. 

" I now perceive," said he to himself, " what the king 
of the moon meant when he predicted the possibility of 
those desolate-looking circles of rocks being the basis of 
future seas." 

After gazing with a kind of fascination at this curious 
sight, and watching the fishes swimming about — ^the 
largest of which appeared no bigger than tittlebats, while 
the ships looked but a size larger than those he had 
seen in the model of the world in Mercuiy — Sir Wilfred 
raised his eyes to the level of the window at which he 
stood^ and was still more deeply struck by the wonders 
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the fields of the air presented to his bewildered gaze. 
These seemed to be traversed by distinct currents like 
seas or rivers, on which glided phantom-looking ships of 
the tenuity of glass, manned by beings far more aerial 
than even the inhabitants of the moon, while other 
ethereal beings were disporting in the air, as swimmers 
might be in the ocean. 

While Sir Wilfred stood rapt in the contemplation 
of this scene, a flock of flying men almost darkened the 
air, and on their descending to the level of Fata Morgana's 
palace, they were met by a flock of flying women of ex- 
quisite beauty, when the two sets of aerial travellers dis- 
played the greatest demonstrations of joy at thus meeting. 
Many pairs embraced, being evidently fond lovers, while 
other couples, who were in the earlier stages of courtship, 
performed the thousand pretty evolutions of love-making, 
in which all the artillery of fascinating glances and 
coquetry on the one hand, and sighs and protestations on 
the other, were brought into requisition, much after the 
same fashion as amongst earth-bom lovers. 

This pleasing sight was, however, destined to be speedily 
changed to one of tragic import — for the vessels that 
were cruising about in the air, had meanwhile joined so as 
to form a fleet, and the crews who manned them suddenly 
let flv showers of phantom-like arrows, which nevertheless 
did duty quite as fatally as those of a more substantial 
material, for before the flyers could rise upwards like a 
flock of startled swans, several of their numbers were 
killed or wounded. Besides, the lovers would not fly 
away without their mistresses, so startled and bewildered, 
for the most part, by this sudden onslaught as almost to 
lose their senses, though some of the more devoted 
amongst the female flyers braved every danger rather 
than leave their wounded lovers. One little flirt, how- 
ever, who had been coquetting with two or three winged 
admirers, found herself deserted by the flatterers whom 
she had trifled with, and being taken prisoner, was secured 
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to the mast of one of the ships with what appeared to be 
a coil of mist. 

Sir Wilfred's generous blood boiled up with indigna^ 
tion, and, drawing his sword, he exclaimed : " St. George 
to the rescue !" and would in fact have flung himself out 
of window, forgetting there was no firm footing for wing- 
less earthbom mortals, had not King Arthur laid his hand 
upon his shoulder, saying : " Spoken like a true son of 
chivalry. But spare your valour for a worthier occasion. 
That little butterfly does not deserve so accomplished a 
knight should sacrifice his life for her sake." 

" Perhaps our honoured guest is in love with her ? " 
suggested Morgana. 

"Nay," said Sir Wilfred, "we cannot be in love with 
the whole sex, however fair, but we ought always to be 
ready to die for their sakes." 

"Ay, Sir Wilfred," rejoined Fata Morgana, archly, 
" it seems to be easier to die for us than to Hve for us." 

The short space of time that elapsed during this 
colloquy had already changed the face of things. The 
ships had sailed away, Hurlewayne and his troop of wild 
hunters were galloping through the air like a wnirlwind, 
the swimmers dived several fathoms lower in the air, and 
only rose up again when the hurry-skurry of the phantom 
troop was over. 

"it seems like a dream," said Sir Wilfred, pressing his 
hand to his forehead. " What does it all mean ? " 

" What ! " exclaimed Morgana, " did you never con- 
descend to inquire into the history of the regions of the 
air, in the days when you were master of all the ele- 
ments?" 

Sir Wilfred felt rebuked ; and, somewhat contrite for 
the many wasted opportimities that lay upon his con- 
science, begged his new friends to enlighten him. 

The Fata then explained, that the winged people he so 
much admired belonged to two different islands situated 
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in the warm latitudes. In one of the islands the men 
could fly, while the women only walked, while, as if by 
Nature's laws of compensation, the reverse was the case 
in the sister isle, where the women alone enjoyed the 
coveted privilege of flying. As might be expected, such 
a state of things gave nse to never-ending bickerings 
and heart-bummgs. The flying men were continuaffy 
playing truant, not merely for the sake of improving 
their minds by travel, but to meet their beautiful neigh- 
bours, who were for ever assembling in the upper regions 
of the air, which they preferred to plodding on earth, 
just as they preferred tneir handsome winged admirers 
to their less ethereal countrymen. 

These frequent absences of the flying portion of each 
island naturally exasperated those who were imable to 
follow them — and the non-flying women sent a message 
by one of the little boys of the island, to beg their neigh- 
bours to assist them in bringing back the truants. The 
non-flying men, willing to aid their sisters in misfortune, 
as well as stimulated by their own wrongs, applied to the 
spirits of the air to give them an opportunity of taking 
revenge, which the latter granted all the more readily, 
as they, being able to hover without wings, rather looked 
down upon the flying islanders as inferior to themselves 
and interlopers in the higher regions of ether. 

The spirits of the air accordingly lent them the ships 
thev use as pleasure boats, and a number of islanders, 
both men and women, embarked in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives. After cruising half over the world, they had at 
last surprised them near Fata Morgana's palace, with the 
results above related. 

Said Sir Wilfred : " I must go to these islands and 
see if I cannot adjust their differences." 

" Had you hit upon so benevolent a scheme while you 
still possessed the cnalcedony goblet," said Fata Morgana, 
" you might have had a chance of carrying it into effect. 
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But these quarrels have disturbed the regions of the air 
for generations past — ^how, then^ can you fancy that a 
few words would set everything to rights ?" 

" I should suggest, as the only rational plan," replied 
Sir Wilfred, " that the non-flying islanders of both sexes 
took possession of one of the islands, and the flying popu- 
lation, male and female, of the other. That would settle 
everything." 

" JBut you forget all the ties that would be severed by 
the means," objected Morgana, " and that many of the 
men who cannot fly may be deeply in love with their 
flying countrywomen. Just now you were ready to fall 
head foremost into the sea to haste to the rescue of a 
flying maiden whom you thought exceedingly fasci- 
nating." 

^ Yet I should not relish a flying wife, I confess," said 
Sir Wilfred. " Like should pair with like." 

" Your sedan places you almost upon a level mth the 
flying people," observed King Arthur. 

" True, said the knight, "yet supposing I had a fly- 
ing spouse, and she ran away, I could not pursue her in 
the air with my sedan, for want of being able to alight 
on a solid footmg. No, no ! . . • . the flyers with the 
flyers, the walkers with the walkers, say I — and if you, 
my queenly hostess, only bestowed on these islanders the 
gift of oblivion, which you extended to Ogier, all the 
broken ties you allude to would be as naught, and there 
would be peace in the regions of the air." 

" I cannot help lauglmig at the inconsistency of you 
mortal men," «aid Morgana. "Here are you gravely 
maintaining the doctrine that like should pair with like, 
yet for no mortal woman would you give up your 
sedan." 

Sir Wilfred, who, meantime, was still gazing into the 

air, and watching its graceful denizens^ partly to enjoy 

so novel a sight, and partly to avoid the Fata's pene- 

trating glances, now suddemy slatted back, while an ex- 
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pression of surprise and admiration glowed upon his face, 
as lie exclaimed : " Because no mortal woman ever was 
so beautiful as that ^' pointing to the ravishing appa- 
rition that enthralled him. 

" Not even Khodope ?" asked Morgana, smiling. 

" She is twenty times lovelier than even my beautiful 
late queen," siffhed Sir Wilfred, adding, as he extended 
his arms towards the lovely vision : " She is soaring away 
—oh ! stay her flight, kind Morgana, and let me behold 
her again, and die !" 

"I can summon her from the end of the ethereal 
regions the moment I please," said the Fata; "but, sir 
knight, you are too inconstant for me to induce this 
beautiful creature to smile upon your sudden passion. 
Besides, you said you would not hke a flying wife." 

" She has no wings, methinks," observed the bewildered 
knight. 

" But she floats and hovers in the air, which you can- 
not do," rejoined the Fata. "Moreover, she is one of 
those peris who live on the perfume of flowers, while 
you require somewhat more substantial fare, since you 
couldn't remain a day in the planet Mercury." 

" Come, sister, take pity on him," said King Arthur, 
good-nature(Uy. 

" Perhaps I may," said Morgana, laughing ; " nay, it 
is even possible that I may unite him to this incom- 
parable peri, provided he agreed to certain conditions I 
should enforce upon him." 

" I shaU agree,"^ said Sir Wilfred. 

^^Take care, sir knight," interposed King Arthur, 
"you would never agrecy for instance, to forego your 
sedan." 

The Fata declared she had no intention of exacting 
any unreasonable sacrifices from him. She would lend 
him her castle at Avallon for the honeymoon. He 
should come and go at his own free will — and Avallon 
was neither imder a lake nor under a YJ'caxccA«,^'^"^'^>^ 
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a lovely island, from whence his sedan could convey him 
at pleasure so often as he wished. 

feir Wilfred kissed the queen's hand in an ecstasy of 
gratitude. But King Arthur shook his head, observing 
fliat he mistrusted such very fair promises, and doubted 
not but what his dear sister had reserved some sly clause 
that would detract a trifle from their seeming value. 

"I shall submit blindfold!" exclaimed Sir Wilfred, 
gallantly ; " but when shall I see my heavenly peri once 
morel" 

" She is not yet yours, sir knight," returned the Fata 
— ^'however, you shall see her before we proceed any 
further ; and if on a nearer view she should please you 
less than you imagined, your knightly word is by no 
means engaged, since she knows nothing of your sudden 
passion." 

So saying, Morgana rang a silver bell, when the sum- 
mons was obeyed by a horse — the same intelUgent animal 
who use to serve her at Avallon. " Go to my brother 
Oberon," said the Fata, " and request him to send me a. 
chosen band of the fairest peris and spirits of the air." 

The horse disappeared, and before her words were 
cold a whole flock of air sprites came sailing like a cloud 
in front of the palace — ^but the noble steed bore on his 
back the peri Sir Wilfred admired, and brought her into 
the presence of his fairy mistress. 

The gay company was then led on to the castle 
terrace, planted like a lovely garden, with tall trees and 
odoriferous shrubs, and cooled by a number of plashing 
fountains. Here they banqueted, Morgana having placed 
theperi between Sir Wilfred and herself. 

Though generally ready to do every justice to good 
cheer, our knight was so overwhelmed by the radiant 
beauty of his fair neighbour, that he could scarcely eat 
a morsel. He declared afterwards, that he was fed by 
her smiles and her glances. As to the peri, she was 
more abstemious stiu tlxaa l[mx\self) for nothing was 
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served up to her but a golden dish filled with the choicest 
flowers. 

Sir Wilfred would fain have incjuired of his charmer 
the reason for this, only the pen did not understand 
much of the knight's French, nor anything at all of his 
English, while the language she spoke, which seemed to 
him like the melodious warbling of a bird, was quite un- 
inteUigible to him. He sighed as he thought that, if he 
now possessed the sardonyx goblet, he would be able to 
converse with this incomparable creature. 

"And to think, too," added he to himself, "that I 
might have summoned her to my court, had I so pleased, 
when I held the chalcedony goblet, that gave me domi- 
nion over all the spirits of the earth and air ! . . . But 
then, to be sure, Rhodop'e would have been jealous ! " 

Fata Morgana, who had been watching Sir Wilfred's 
countenance, and guessed what caused him to look so 
sad, made him a sign to follow her as soon as the ban- 
quet was over, and, leading the way to an enchanting 
bower, bid him be of good cheer, as she was willing to 
bestow the peri upon him. 

" Will she love me ? " asked the knight. 

" She will," said the Fata ; " and, moreover, I will 
give her this chrysoprase ring, which shall enable her to 
speak a language you can understand." 

"Let it oe English," said the knight, "and then I 
may have a chance of winning her." 

" So be it," said the fairy, smiling ; " carry this ring 
to her, and, if your eloquence prevails, come and let me 
know. You will find me in the palace." 

The Fata then retired into her castle, where she had 
not long to wait before she was joined by Sir Wilfred, 
who declared himself more than ever enraptured with the 
peri, ^ now that he had been able to converse with her, 
and entreated his hostess to redeem her promise. 

" You remember," said the Fata, perceiving with some 
satisfaction that Bang Arthur, though foIlowii!i5^^.t iSw^ias.- 

T 
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tance, was not within hearing, " that I stipulated for 
certain conditions, the first of which was that yon mnst 
spend yonr honeymoon at Avallon? " 

"How dehghtftdl" exclaimed Sir Wilfred, in an 
ecstasy. 

*^ X ou will, however, be free to come and go, for I do 
not wish you to be imprisoned as in the pyramid. Only 
you mnst journey alone, seeing that at my request the peri 
will abstain from soaring in the air during that period," 

" I shall never wish to leave her side," said the knight, 
eagerly. 

^ And you must daily feed her with flowers. Ay, sir 
knight," continued Morgana, smiling at his look of asto- 
nishment, "peris live on the perfume of flowers, as I 
have told you, and would die without this fragrant 
nourishment. Therefore, not being able to hover over 
the flowery regions while my injunction lasts, you must 
bring her the odoriferous tribute that is to sustain her 
life.'^ 

"What a charming duty!" exclaimed Sir Wilfred. 
" But, I shall not be obliged to share these meals, shall 
I?" 

" No," said the Fata — "you will be free in that, as in 
other things, to follow your bent. But stay — ^there is 
one thing more I must enjoin." And, taking up Ogier^s 
gold crown from its cushion, she added, " I wish you to 
wear this as an ornament during your happy honey- 
moon." 

Sir Wilfred stepped back a pace or two, assuring the 
Fata that he felt an unconquerable aversion to that 
crown, beautiful as it was. 

" I warned you, sir knight, that there would le some 
clause or another you would not like," said King Arthur, 
now joining them, and apparently amused at the scene 
that was taSing place between his sister and the stranger. 

^^ What can be your objection ? " asked Morgana, with 
a bewitcbiDg smile. 
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" Why, its worse than my friend Ae liermit's metem- 
psychosis, if I miustn't remember the past," said the knight. 

" Eve^hing will become fresh and new by the 
means," urged the Fata, '' and yon will enjoy life over 
again." 

Bat the knight shook his head. 

^ I should forget my sedan in that case," objected he, 
" and f OTffet how to use it. And then I should be once 
more in Sie predicament I was in when buried in the 
pyramid." 

" I will lend you an air-ship, with which you may sail 
all over the world, to replace your sedan for the time 
being," said Morgana, again taking up the crown. 

Still the knight demurred, and could not resolve to 
allow himself to be crowned. 

^'I have heard say that the loss of memory is near 
Akin to madness," observed he, " and, if I forget all my 
flights, what thoughts shall I have left to amuse me ? " 

*" You will think of your peri. Besides, you can take 
fresh flights, and you will remember all the events of 
yoor second existence. Ah I Sir Wilfred, if you would 
m guided by my advice, you wotfld wear this crown for 
fieveral hundred years, and think what wonders you 
would see when taking it off." 

" What could I see more wonderful than all I have 
already seen ? " asked Sir Wilfred. 

" You would find the inhabitants of the earth trar 
veiling nearly as fast as your sedan — ^you would find 
them soaring up to the clouds in huge balls filled with 
air, sending messages on the wind, and a thousand other 
marvels you don't dream of, almost infringing on our 
attributes." 

" But then my sedan would lose half its value," re- 
torted the knight, with the plain common sense that 
formed the ground-work of his character. " Besides, I 
,can't consent to forget my boys, nor even poor Rhodope, 
my second wife — rand only thmk wTaafc ^oft^ ofl ^^^jsaK&V 

t2 
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should cut amongst the descendants of the Neville family, 
if any still existed — ^why, they would take me for an 
impostor." 

" After all," said Morgana, "I do not want you to de- 
scend to posterity against your wish. All I stipulate for 
is that you should wear the crown during the honey- 
moon ; and if you refuse," added she, seeing him still 
demur, " your love for the peri must be weak indeed." 

"Weak!" echoed Sir Wilfred, with flashing eyes — 
" it is strong as eternity I But what assures me that, in 
the state of oblivion I should be in, supposing I con- 
sented, this crown will be removed at the month^ end?" 

"ril pledge my knightly honour that my sister will 
redeem her promise," interposed King Arthur, gravely. 

" So be it, then," said Sir Wilfred, well aware that 
King Arthur^s word had never been given in vain, and 
entertaining, moreover, a certain consciousness that, 
having got out of so many scrapes of a more serious 
kind, he had every chance of coming off unscathed 
once more. 

Apparently satisfied at the victory she had obtained. 
Fata Morgana now laid down the crown, saying the 
knight need not don it until after the wedding, which 
emboldened Sir Wilfred to inquire why she insisted on 
his forgetting the past in this manner. 

" To mve you fair play, sir knight," said she, laugh- 
ing. " xou say you are constant — ^I maintain you are 
not. Now, by abdicating all recollection of former ad- 
ventures, we shall see whether you make a better hus- 
band to the peri, than you did to Khodope. Should you 
come through the ordeal triumphantly, I give you my 
word that you shall ask whatever boon you please of me, 
restricted only by those limits of honour and chivalry 
which I know you would not transgress, besides being 
free to go whithersoever you please with your peri wife." 

^^Ana I, beautiful Morgana," exclaimed Su: Wilfred 
entbusiasticallyy "will put myseVf «ttyour entire disposal, 
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to be punished as you please, if it were possible I could 
show the slightest symptoms of inconstancy during so 
short a trial/ 

King Arthur smiled, and shook his head as if mis- 
trusting all these mutual fine promises. He thought, on 
the one hand, that his sister meant to entrap the amorous 
knight in some cunning manner, while on the other, he 
put as little faith in Su* Wilfred's vehement professions 
of life-long fidelity to one object. But he contented 
himself wim murmuring in the ear of the latter : " Re- 
member, sir knight, that peris hve for ever on their 
fragrant food." 

" Ha ! why am I not immortal too ? " cried Sir Wil- 
fred, forgetting for the time being his experience in the 
pyramid. "Ay, Morgana, that shall be the boon TU 
claim of you at the end of my honeymoon, and then I 
need never fear being parted from my lovely peri." 

The Fata now bid Sir Wilfred hand her back to the 
terrace, and they mixed with her guests, when it was 
agreed the wedding should be celebrated the next day. 

. This third marriage of Sir Wilfred's was solemnised 
with a gorgeous splendour that surpassed the festivities 
held in the pyramid, when he led the fair Rhodope to the 
altar, as much as the bride herself surpassed her won- 
drously lovely predecessor in beauty. But the bride- 
groom who stood by her side at the altar, was far removed 
from the godlike being Wilfred appeared, when trans- 
figured by quaffing the divine essence of the goblets ! 
Still, although the spirits of the air did not recognise in 
him their whilom king, the peri looked with complacency 
on his comely face, ht up oy love if not by the higher 
intellectual ^ts, and — ^the ring aiding — ^he seemed to her 
the realisation of the being she had fondly pictured to 
herself as the ideal of a lover. 

After the banquet was over, there followed a ball, 
which truly seemed to realise the planetary motion which 
first suggested the idea of dancing amongst the Egjijtiajis^ 
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when these luminous and ethereal beings whiried round 
in graceful cadence to the soixnd of exquisite muac. 
And so struck was Sir Wilfred with the sight, that, good 
dancer as he was accounted to be at home, in his own 
queen's court, he would not venture to enter into com- 
petition with such proficients in the " poetry of motion" 
as his friends the sylphs and peris, but contented himself 
with being a looker on, and following his beautiful bride 
with loving eyes through all the intricacies of the 
figures. 

At length, when they had danced to their hearts' 
content, a fleet of air ships, lit up by innumerable fire- 
flies clustering on the masts, appeared before the windows 
of Fata Morgana's palace. A gondola, surpassing Cleo- 
patra's galley in magnificence, was destined to convey 
the bridal pair -to Avallon. A host of flying islanders 
had come to escort the fleet, as a homage to the peri, and 
also to pay honour to Sir Wilfred, who, both by his 
marriage and by virtue of the air-ship the Fata had given 
him (which was towed along by the galley), was in a 
manner admitted to the rank of a denizen of the air. 
These flying islanders carried torches, which were pro- 
bably mistaken for an aurora boreaUs in some of the 
countries over which they passed in their flight towards 
Avallon. 

When all were ready to sail, Morgana kissed the bride, 
bidding her never take off her ring, as she valued her 
happiness. Then, turning to Sir Wilfred, who knelt at 
her feet, to thank her for the wife she had bestowed on 
him, she said : ^ It is now time to put the coronet on your 
head, sir knight. I shall not forget my promise, and do 
you try to deserve the boon to which you so fondly 
aspire." 

So saying, she took up the gold circlet with the laurel 
and myrtle-leaves, and placed it on Sir Wilfred's head, 
who straightwajs forgot all his adventures in the moon 
^nd the pyramid^ and all about tha ^edan. 



[ 
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The Fata then added : ^' Eetum to me at the end of 
the hon^nnoon, sir knight, and I shall then take this 
crown off yonr head, and we shall see and fix on some 
other abode for your peri bride and self." 

The brilliant fleet now sailed away, while the newly- 
married pair sat near the helm gazing at Morgana, who 
stood waring her azure scarf with a smile of doubtful 
meaning, until the air palace faded from their sight. 

On reaching Avallon the flying escort left them, and 
the ships were gradually lowered till they touched the 
shore to enable the bride and bridegroom to alight, after 
which they once more bounded upwards to the higher 
regions, of the air, leaving only Sir Wilfred's little skiff 
moored to a large tree. 

The horse came to welcome the pair, and carried the 
peri into the castle, where a small retinue of attendants 
werq ready to serve them. 

" What an enchanting spot ! " exclaimed Sir Wilfred, 
as he gazed on the garden that lay bathed ia moonshine. 

"But I see none of my favourite flowers," sighed the 
peri. 

The fact was that, in spite of the luxuriance of the 
vegetation, there was a strange dearth of all fragrant 
flowersy albeit there was an abundance of floral treasures 
to charm the eye. 

" I will bring you plenty," cried the knight, who never 
dreamt there was any hidden design on Fata Morgana's 
part, in this unaccountable depopulation of the floral 
. kingdom. " I will go all over the world for them. You 
shall have roses from Persia and orange flowers from 
Sicily." 

"Then you must leave me to fetch them?" said the 
peri, in a voice of such exquisite melody, that it was 
comparable to nothing but the song of a dying swan. 

"I shall never be long away, quoth the amorous 
knight, "for your eyes are to me what flowers are to 
you. I should languish if deprived of tlvsk ^wfi[b^^>sfi>&" 
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Tliis was quite a poetical conceit for the bluff, plain- 
spoken kniffht, but his passion for the graceful peri had 
transformed him for the time being into a second 
Renaud. 

For the first few days the newly-wedded pair wandered 
about the enchanting gardens of Avallon as happy and 
as lonely as our first parents. For their attendants never 
appeared but when summoned, and the horse, the most 
discreet of all major-domos, while ordering everything for 
the comfbrt and delight of FataMorgana's guests, seldom 
obtruded his presence, except to convey the peri back to 
the castle when he judged she might be tired, unac- 
customed as she was to walking. 

Sir Wilfred daily left the island for a brief space to 
cull the choicest flowers for the peri, and when he re- 
turned, loaded with these floral treasures, he compared 
himself to a bee gathering honey for his queen. Only he 
regretted the flowers were not nearer at hand, and 
wondered so lovely a spot as Avallon should be deficient 
in the brightest jewels of Nature's crown, declaring he 
considered every hour as wasted that was not spent in 
the company of his charmer. 

" But," added he, by way of consolation, " after one 
short month we shall go and cull roses in the vales of 
Cashmere, and you shall have jasmin bowers, and we will 
seek together the fairest flowers in all the loveliest spots 
of the earth." 

The knight meant what he said for the time being, but 
though a man of high honour, and a man of his word in 
intention always, and generally in action, still there was, 
as we know, a leaven of volatility inherent to his nature, 
that was continually carrying him away, in spite of all his 
better resolutions. Thus, he who was so soon sated with 
all the grandeurs heaped upon him in the pyramid, while 
enjoying privileges beyond the usual range allotted to 
bumanitYy could scarcely be expected to restrain his love 
of travel and adventure witlvm t\ie iv^ctoYr compass of 
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Avallon, lovely though it was, and intense as his passion 
for the beautuul peri miffht be. During the first few 
days, indeed, he hastened back on the wings of love, and 
with the speed of the wind, but after a while he was un- 
consciously much longer seeking for the flowers with 
which he purveyed his ethereal bride, now going to this 
distant land, and now to that far-off country, where the 
flowers were choicer and their perfume more vivid, and 
half the day was spent in the search. 

"Are flowers grown so scarce?" asked the peri. 
" Alas ! would that I were a simple mortal, and fed on 
mortal fare, or that our kind Morgana had not forbidden 
me to leave Avallon during the first moon of our happi- 
ness." 

Sir Wilfred soothed her lovingly, assuring her that his 
lengthened absences were only to ensure the better 

auality of her banquets, and once more depicting vividly 
le delight it would be to them when they should be able 
both to take flight together. 

With him as with most mortals, happiness is always in 
the bud, but never in full blossom ! 

In the mean time his absences grew longer, and the 
nosegays he brought back were frequently gathered in 
different quarters of the world. The peri smiled and 
sighed all in one as she looked on his floral freight, and 
began to fear she had married a rover. 

One day that Sir Wilfred had set sail as usual, and 
was scudding about in the air, looking out for some spot 
containing the richest harvest of flowers, he caught a 
bird's-eye view of whole fields of red and white roses 
lying spread out beneath him, the fragrance of which 
was so exquisite that, on lowering his skiff, their perfume 
mounted up to him in delicious whiffs at every breeze 
that quivered through their serried ranks. 

Sir Wilfred had no sooner set foot on the earth, than 
he fell to gathering a quantity of roses, which he kept 
stowing away in his skiff in mige \i\3JiSL<K^ ^acc^^^^ia. ^ 
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intent on his work, that it was not until he paused a 
moment to see whether his cargo was complete, that he 
perceived he was watched from behind one of the rose- 
Dushes by a beautiful damsel with snow-white wings. 
Sir Wilfred was too polite not to bow to this fair appari- 
tion, who evidently only waited for such encouragement, 
to step forward and greet him like an old acquaintance. 

^ i owe you so much gratitude, kind stranger 1 " cried 
she, clasping her hands, and throwing up her eyes. And 
she would have knelt at his feet had ne not gallantly 
prevented her. 

The winged damsel spoke in the idiom used by Mor- 
gana and ner brother, but so imperfectly, that it was 
rather from her mimic action than her words, added to 
the sudden recollection that it was she whom he had 
seen made a prisoner by the non-flying islanders, that the 
knight understood the drift of what she was saying. 

He denied, however, that she owed him the slightest 
gratitude, since he had been unable to carry his intention 
into effect. 

" Because," said the damsel, " Fata Morgana checked 
your generous impulse — she not being friendly to the 
flying people — ^but my gratitude is none the less on that 
account." 

And she looked most tenderly at Sir Wilfred, with a 
bewitching pair of eyes, that were far more eloquent 
than her words. 

Sir Wilfred would th6n have taken his leave, but the 
young coquette had no notion of allowing him to depart 
so soon, and proposed he should come and see her 
country, where all the women could fly, though the men 
could not. This was a great temptation to Sir Wilfred; 
still he pointed to the flowers, saying he must convey 
them to Avallon, adding that the peri to whom he was 
married was waiting for them to make her daily repast. 
Ui's new acquaintance put on a pouting air like that 
of a child disappointed of a toy^ W\.\i«kStoaftd to say that 
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the flowers in her country were so exquisite, that he could 
not do better than make his daily selection from amongst 
the gardens of her island home. Sir Wilfred had no 
objection to urge against this proposal, and asked her 
how he was to find the " whereabouts" of this curious 
island? She replied that if he came back to these rose 
fields on the following day, she would show him the way 
thither; and then, kissing her hand to him with a 
coquettish air, she flapped her wings and flew away. 

Sir Wilfred sailed nomeward in a somewhat pensive 
mood. He began racking his brains to discover what 
pretext he shotud urge to the peri for a longer absence 
than usual. For he determined not to breathe a word 
of his meeting with the attractive islander, lest he should 
awaken her jealousy, which was, perhaps, a wise measure, 
seeing that he was, for the time being, so struck with 
the fascinating manners of the flying damsel, who was 
prettier even than he had at first thought, that he would 
nave run the risk of speaking of her rather too admi- 
ringly. Nay, Sir Wilfred pushed his chivalrous senti- 
ments so far as to regret he had not rescued her as he 
would fisdn have done, had not King Arthur and Morgana 
laid their injunction upon him in a manner. 

The peri welcomed the truant home with great joy. 
She admired the beautiful roses most rapturously, and 
what she liked best of all, as she declared with a look of 
intense tenderness, was, that these flowers would retain 
theirjperfume not only for that day but the next, so that 
her Wilfred need not leave her to cull any fresh sweets. 
The knight was rather taken aback by this, and felt it 
would seem ungrateful on his part if he insisted on going 
away when no pretext was left him for so doing ; only 
lie took care to observe that he had heard of a spot where 
the flowers were more luxiuiant and perfumed still than 
those he had just laid before her, and when these had 
lost their fragrance, he would go in search of the spot he 
alluded to, only it was a long way off, axi4.\a&^<stv\ssa^\. 
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not chide him if his absence was protracted a trifle longer 
than nsual. 

" Brinff me the nearest flowers, dear Wilfred, if you 
wish to please me," said she. 

Sir Wilfred had not the heart to stir from Avallon the 
whole of next day, and trusted that the winged damsel 
woidd understand he had been detained by circumstances 
beyond his control, and that he should find her at the 
appointed spot on the morrow. But he was rather 
fidgety and out of sorts the whole of the day, it must 
be confessed. Yet how much more liberty he enjoyed 
in this fairy island than in the pyramid! He could 
come a!nd go in his skiff — ^he was only restrained by 
his love for his charming bride — and even supposing 
he had been forbidden to overstep the limits of Avallon, 
the restriction was only to last one short month, and that 
the honeymoon, when the least domestically inchned men 
generally find themselves bound by a silken chain to 
their homes. 

While Sir Wilfred was wandering restlessly about the 
garden, the peri had retired to a bower during the 
noontide heat, and was plaiting the roses her husband 
had brought her the day before, into a graceful wreath. 
Presently, however, the monotonous plashing of a neigh- 
bouring fountain, and the humming of insects on the 
wing, together with the excessive sultriness of the 
weather, brought on a drowsy feeling, and the lovely 
peri leaned back her head against the flowering shrubs 
that formed the bower, and slowly relaxing her hold of 
the roses, fell fast asleep. 

Then came a whirring noise, as though some huge 
bird were flapping its wings overhead, and the flying 
damsel descend!ed till she remained poised on a level with 
the peri's face, and contemplated her with curiosity, as 
she lay like a lovely flower amongst flowers, with her lips, 
red as pomegranates, just parted so as to display her 
pearl-like teeth^ and her long dooiVY eyelashes resting on 
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her downy cheeks, tinged with the dehcate hues of a 
blush rose. 

" She is really beautiful/' thought the damsel, gazing 
at the fair sleeper so intently, that her looks had the 
power of sunbeams gathered into a focus, and caused the 
peri to awake and start on beholding the unknown in- 
truder. 

The flying damsel, who understood the language of 
peris from associating with the spirits of the air, now 
hastened to say that, naving heard of her marriage with 
an earthbom knight, she had come to congratulate her, 
and offer her that which peris so dearly prize, namely, the 
rarest flowers in the world, which, bemg able to fly to 
all countries, she had culled expressly for her in the 
garden of Irem. 

The peri smiled and thanked her, adding : " Oh, what 
would I not give, if you would often bring me nosegays ! 
Then my Wflfred need not leave me." 

*' I will, on one condition," said the wily damsel. 

"It is granted, whatever it be," repUed the peri. 

" That you lend me your ring for a few days only," 
said the fair islander. 

The peri drew it off without a moment's hesitation. 

" Farewell, beautiful peri," said the stranger, " do not 
tell your knight how you came by the nosegay, as he 
might be angry at my having bibught it ; for he is of a 
roving spirit, it would seem, and likes a pretence for 
leaving Avallon now and then. Just say that you found 
the flowers on awaking, and suppose Fata Morgana sent 
them to you." 

She tnen flew away. 

When the horse came to fetch the peri back to the 
palace, and perceived that the chrysoprase ring was gone, 
he began pawing the ground, and neighed so loud that 
Sir Wilfred hastened to the spot, saying : " What ails our 
four-footed friend?" But he did not remark that the 
ring had disappeared from his wife's finger, being tpg 
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much absorbed by the sight of the nosegay, which he 
knew had not been gathered in Avallon. He asked the 
peri how she had come by such flowers. 

" It is a present from the inhabitants of the air, that 
has dropped down from the sky," said the peri, smiling. 

She used the idiom Morgana made use of, in saying 
these words, when Sir Wilfred exclaimed : " I wish you 
would speak plain English, my adored peri." 

But tne peri shook her head, now perceiving how imr 
prudently she had parted with the ring. 

" Zounds ! has she forgotten it all of a sudden ? " cried 
the knight. " Easy to come and easy to go, seemingly*" 

Then being seized with a foreboding from the continued 
neighing of 3ie horse, who was tossing his mane as if in 
despair, he looked at her hands and perceived the ring 
was gone. He was now much in the same plight as 
when he had cast away the sardonyx goblet, only, owing 
to his loss of memory, it seemed quite an uiJieard-oi 
emergency. 

" Where is the ring, sweet one ? " asked he. 

Being as simple as a child, the peri had not the art of 
inventing an excuse on the spur of the moment, and 
merely murmured that she would soon have it again, 
whereupon Sir Wilfred concluded she had lost it in lhe 

farden, and bid the horse try and find it, on pain of 
lorgana's displeasure — and meantime the pair got on as 
well as they could in the only language at their disposal. 
Next day Sir Wilfred felt compSled to stay within 
his island residence, as the flowers brought by the flying 
damsel were still too fresh and beautuul to afford the 
most distant excuse for his making a fresh voyage; 
but the day after, he set sail, telling the peri he would 
bring her the ^eatest rarities she had yet seen belonging 
to the floral kingdom. And he straightways steered for 
the rose fields, where he had met me flying coquette^ 
feeling pretty certain she would be hovering about the 
s^ame place in expectation of his arrival. 
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Nor was Sir WQf red mistaken. The forward young 
beautjr well knowing what had kept him at home, had 
speculated on his coming the moment he could get away, 
and was waiting for hun accordingly. She had taken 
care to keep aloof from Avallon, in spite of her fair 
promises to the peri to bring her more nosegays, not only 
because the supplying her with flowers womd have been 
the very way to prevent Sir Wilfred's leaving the island, 
but because the ring might have been claimed back by 
its fair owner. Possessed of this coveted talisman, she 
now came forward to meet the knight, addressing him in 
his vernacular tongue. 

Sir Wilfred was quite delighted. 

*^ Stranse ! " observed he, " that you should just have 
acquired the faculty my peri has lost." 

And he begged her to accompany him to Avallon, and 
be his interpreter, as he wanted to question his wife about 
a ring that was missing. 

The damsel smiled archly: "When you have seen 
my country," said she, *^ I will then accompany you 
home." 

Sir Wilfred was nothing loth. 

" You lead me whither you please, you little witch," 
said he, kissing her taper fingers. 

But in so doing the ring touched his lips, and he started 
back on recognising Morgana's gift. For a moment he 
knit his brows, anainquired with flashing eyes, how she 
had come by it, and insisted on her returning it. 

" Alas ! " said the damsel, hanging her head, and 
counterfeiting a pretty confusion, "1 know I am to 
blame — ^but, sir knight, your chivalrous bearing on the 
day I was captured, caused my poor heart to be made a 

{)risoner. . . . Ah ! well ! i ou preferred another who 
oved you less. ... So I have nothing further to say — 
I only wished to be able to speak to you this once in your 

own language, and tell you ^" 

Here she seemed overwhelmed by her f eefingB) moik 
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covered her face with her hands, while a few pearly tears 
trickled through her fingers. 

"How could I know? How could I imagine?" 
began the bewildered knight ; " but you will return this 
ring, fair damsel, will you not? " 

By this time having freed her hand from his 
grasp, she had flown up beyond his reach, when, 
resinning her usual playful manner, she replied : ^* Be 
easy, sir knight, you shall have it back — ^when Tve 
done with it ! These last words were flung upon the 
breeze, as if in frolicsome wantonness. 

Without pausing to remark that such April changes 
from tears to smiles and merriment were but tne 
manoeuvres of a thorough coquette, as the Fata had 
declared this attractive damsel to be, Sir Wilfred was 
fascinated by the mixture of sensibility, childish gaiety 
and petulance which she displayed, and thought what an 
interesting and sprightly companion she might have been 
had he not devoted nis heart and hand to the peri. The 
latter was, to be siu'e, as superior in beauty to the flying 
damsel, as the rose to other flowers, and loved him — 
how fondly I how devotedly ! — but then she had none of 
those capricious outbursts that break the monotony of 
existence. Ay! Sir Wilfred, monotony of happiness, 
was ever to be the rock on which you split ! Ana when 
you gaily leaped into your skiff to follow the wily sjrren 
who was befooling you, such an act was much the same 
as that of a pilot deliberately running aground amongst 
shoals and quicksands, with his eyes wide open. 

" Now tell me how you obtained this rmg," said Sir 
Wilfred, as they journeyed along in the air, no longer 
speaking in the angry tone of heretofore, but as he might 
have asked any other playful question. 

" You shall know it on our return," replied his flying 

companion, who regulated her flight according to the 

degree of swiftness of his vessel, though she could have 

distanced him with her win^ ; " But mind you keep 
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your heart well defended from my countrywomen, 
for you have a jealous wife, sir knight." 

Snr Wilfred wondered whether the peri knew the fly- 
ing islander, and had requested her to watch him, but he 
kept this thought to himself, merely observing : " They 
cannot be more dangerous than yourself, beautiful one." 

The journey was long, but very pleasant, being en- 
livened by the unflagging converse of the fair idander, 
who assumed a protean variety of phases, alternately 
running through the tender, the sarcastic, and the play- 
ful mood, as some practised performer on the lute might 
cause the strings to vibrate at will, beneath his masterly 
touch. 

" Will you not enter my vessel ? " asked Sir Wilfred. 
^* There is room for us both." 

" No," said she, with a pretty bashful air, far more 
dangerous than her coquettish aUurements, '* what would 
my countrymen think of me, were I to arrive in the 
same ship with a handsome stranger? No — when we 
near our coast, I shall fly on before, and you may follow 
if you will." 

Sir Wilfred was fain to laugh, on reniembering how 
little she had cared for what they might think, the day 
he first saw her flirting with the flying male islanders. 
Yet even with this consciousness, he was too much under 
the spell of her attractions, to make use of any weapon 
of rafUery against her. 

At length they came within sight of the island, and 
as Sir W ilfred leant over his sfiff, and peered down 
upon it, he declared it looked like a land of enchant- 
ment. It was not from any surpassing beauty of the 
cities or buildings — ^f or, in point of magnificence, nothing 
could equal what he had already seen in different lands, 
nayy had himself possessed when in the pyramid — ^but 
the graceful aspect of the flying women imparted a 
nameless charm to the island, which was rich in the^ 
treasures of vegetation, and une(\iialled for tha ' 
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mildness of its climate. His companion had gone on 
before, as she had said she would, and alighted on what 
appeared from a bird's-eye view, to be a huge carnet 
ofiering the most gorgeous tints imaginable. Tnis 
carpet fresh from Nature's own loom, turned out to be 
the platbands of a lovelygarden, as Sir Wilfred found 
on lowering his skiff. ' "Kie knight fell to gathering a 
huge nosegay, as he wandered through the fragrant 
alleys. 

" You had better defer gathering flowers, till you are 
about to set sail," observed the young danisel, smiling^ 
" or they will have faded." 

" True," said Sir Wilfred, flinging them away, while 
he added, with a shade of regret : " only I cannot stay 
long." 

Meanwhile the female population came flying from 
different points of the island to look at the foreigner — 
and they all declared he was handsome, and only 
required a pair of wings to be an accomplished gentle- 
man. For they prized highly that beautiful ornament, 
as we have seen, since they were continually flirting with 
the inhabitants of the sister isle. Sir Wilfred's friend 
laughingly interpreted all these remarks for his benefit, 
and then in turn informed her countrywomen that, if 
not exactly blest with a pair of wings, the foreigner had 
the advantage of possessing a ship that stood him in good 
stead of such an appendage. 

As the knight progressed through the land, the women 
kept fluttering about, some before, some behind, while 
others, who were sitting in the topmost branches of trees, 
left their leafy covert, as soon as they saw him coming, 
to swell his escort. 

" Such a flying battalion is really formidable," observed 

Sir Wilfred, to his companion, who walked by his side in 

conformity with his mode of locomotion, when on terra 

JSrma, ^'I begin to pity most sincerely the male inhabi- 

tants^ who are, it seems, often ^D^iiiAOTifedby their volatile 
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"better halves. But, by-the-by, where are these wingless 
males you seem to hold so cheap ? " 

The damsel pointed to a group of little boys, playing 
with some girls of still tenderer years than themselves, 
who nevertheless had the advantage over the former in 
all their games, owing to the faculty of flying. 

" Ha, ha ! " said Su- Wilfred, half aloud, " these pretty 
little rogues are graduating in the art of coquetry. 

And he seized hold of the little girl nearest him and 
kissed her, though the little lady flapped her wings vehe- 
mently, and struggled to free nerself, to the amusement 
of her father, who was watching her from a short dis- 
tance. 

"That is just as her mother did when I was court- 
ingher," said he. 

This was interpreted by the damsel at Sir Wilfred's 
request, when the knight desired her to inquire of the 
islander whether he might pay his respects to the mother 
of so beautiful a child. 

" She has flown away," was the reply ; when, seeing 
the stranger smile, he added : " Does your wife never take 
flight when there has been a tiff between you ? " 

" Lady Neville never did, but then, to be sure, she 
had no wings," replied Sir Wilfred, " and as to my pre- 
sent wife, she loves me so dearly that she would sooner 
fly after me than fly from me." 

By this time he had set the little flutterer f ree, but she 
kept hovering about like a butterfly near a flower, as if 
she wished to court his notice and have a game of romps. 
The knight's attention was, however, now centred on tne 
islander, who seemed saddened by his words, and ejacu- 
lated : " And yet you are not a flying man any more than 
myself!" 

The damsel having explained that the stranger had a 
skiff which sensed him instead of wings, there ensued a 
dialogue between the islanders, not one word of wj' ' 
the knight could understand, the visible result «l<s 
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ing to be the hasty retreat of the man, whose little 
daughter flew after him with infantine curiosity. 

"What is he after?" asked Sir Wilfred. But his 
companion only laughed and drew his attention to some- 
thing else. 

In the course of his ramble through the island, Sir 
Wilfred conversed, through the help of his fair inter- 
preter, with many of the male islanders, all of whom 
were discontented with their fate. To each he suggested 
the same remedy he had ah'eady proposed to Fata 
Morgana, namely, that the wingless men should emigrate 
to the island of wingless women, and offered, so soon as 
he should have left Avallon, to freight a number of ships 
to convey them away from their present home. But 
scarcely any, save a few inveterate bachelors, seemed in- 
clined to profit by his offer. Too many ties, they ob- 
jected, would have to be severed by so sweeping a 
measure ; besides, these bewitching winged creatures had 
taken too strong a hold on their affections, and last, but 
not least, many of these flying fair ones preferred their 
stay-at-home lovers and husbands, and deemed the flying 
men rovers, whom they might fliirt with, but seldom cared 
to marry. 

By this time the evening had closed in, and Sir Wilfred 
declared he must go, and accordingly retraced his steps 
towards the tree to which he had fastened his skiff, but, 
lo I no skiff was to be seen. The tittering of his com- 
panion having aroused his suspicion, he inquired, some- 
what angrily, what had become of it, when the damsel 
informed him that the father of the . little girl he had 
iq)oken to, had entreated her so earnestly to ask the 
stranger^* permission to make use of his ship for a few 
hours, to hasten after his absent wife, that she had given 
him leave to do so out of sheer pity. 

" Pity, quotha ! " retorted Sir Wilfred, " because you 

know yourseli capable of playing the same pranks if you 

iad a husband ! Not content m\k To\Jam^ m^ wife of 
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her ring, you must needs rob- me of my ship. And pray 
how am I to get home now ? " 

Seeing him really annoyed, the damsel pacified him 
with the assurance that her countryman would speedily 
return with the skiff, and shed a few tears as she protested 
she was loth to part with such good company, though she 
owned it was very wrong to detain him. Her syren-like 
voice and crocodile tears appeased the impressionable 
knight, who, moreover, felt secretly flattered that his fair 
companion had so exalted an opinion of his merits. 

The islander did not, however, return as Sir Wilfred 
had been induced to believe, and the stranger was in- 
stalled for the night in the house of the absent owner, 
whose little boys were all lying fast asleep. The flying 
damsel left him with the assurance that she would en- 
deavour to bring back the fugitive, and he again beUeved 
in her fair promises, especially seeing her start soon after- 
wards with a flock of flying women, each bearing a torch 
in her hand. Sir Wilfred declares, in his travelling 
notes, that he never in his life saw a prettier sight than 
this procession, streaming like a luminous comet through 
the oarkness. 

Early next morning the owner of the house returned 
in company with his wife, a wonderfully beautiful 
creature, and made every demonstration of the Uveliest 
gratitude towards his guest, who had, as he supposed, 
voluntarily lent him his vessel. Tlie pair seemed very 
loving, as if they had made up their differences, whatever 
these might be, and the wife appeared equally cordial in 
her greetings to the stranger, though the conversation 
was, of course, reduced to mere dumb snow. The husband, 
having seen Sir Wilfred plucking flowers the day before, 
BOW culled a number from his garden, and placed them, 
together with the finest fruit, in his guest's skiff. Still 
Sir Wilfred did not start as he might, and ought to have 
done. He was waiting for the return of the absent 
damsel^ to whom courtesy, he petfeu^yi^^iism^^^^jjy^^jk^ 
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him to bid adieu, and kept gazing up at the sky, as if 
loth to leave the island. It was not long before she ap- 
peared flying back, unaccompanied by any of her com- 
panions. 

"Now return me my wife's ring, fair one," said Sir 
Wilfred, " and let me bid you farewell." 

Then, taking leave of the islander and his wife, he 
entered his skiff, while his host's little boys crowded 
round, asking to be taken on board. The damsel profited 
by this incident to avoid giving him a direct answer, but 
advised him to start at once, saying she would pacify the 
children with the promise of a sail some other time, and 
presently overtake him and accompany him a few miles 
on his way home. Sir Wilfred theren)re set out, never 
doubting that she would h^nd him over the ring in an- 
other moment. But no sooner had she joined him in the 
air than she said : " Surely, sir knight, you will not go 
home without having seen the sister isle, where live the 
flying men ? The flowers there are far finer than in our 
island." 

And playfully reaching out her arm, she snatched up 
the flowers in the skiff, and scattered them to the four 
winds of heaven. 

How surprised must have been the natives of the dis- 
trict where it thus rained flowers, and how the naturalists 
must have puzzled their brains to invent a cause for 
such strange effects ! 

Sir Wilfred, whose thirst for seeing unknown countries 
was unquenchable, could not find in his heart to resist 
her proposal. It would make but a few hours' difference, 
as he said to himself, by way of excuse, and his peri 
would gain still finer flowers by the delay ; moreover, as 
he declard aloud, he would not alight from his skiff, lest 
one of the wingless women shomd run away with it. 
But his companion assured him so solemnly that nothing 
of the kind should occur again, and that if any of the 
women laid bands upon his vessel s\ie\^o\3ML Aa^^atch all 
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her admirers amongst the flying men (whose name was 
lesion, as she took occasion to hint) to bring back the 
ddinquent, that Sir Wilfred was once more convinced of 
her good faith, and submitted to her euidance. 

They soon reached the sister isle, wiich was similar in 
climate and in the beauty of its scenery to that of the 
flying women, though the moral condition of its inha- 
bitants was, of course, the direct reverse. Not a grown 
man was to be seen, just as in a district decimated of its 
male inhabitants by the exigencies of war. The women 
appeared. Sir Wilfred thought, oppressed and unhappy, 
and looked with evident disapprobation on his flymg 
companion. There was, in fact, an under-current of 
hatred towards the whole female population of the sister 
isle. While the wingless wives mourned over the fre- 
quent absences of their volatile spouses, the mothers of 
families, who had several little bojrs fluttering about 
them, looked for all the world. Sir Wilfred sai(^ like a 
hen that has hatched a brood of ducklings, being in a 
constant state of alarm at the evolutions of these two or 
three-year-old flutterers, who would dart down from the 
highest rocks, and skim the surface of the sea, as fear- 
lessly as any birds of the air. 

The good-hearted knight, ever ready to pity and be- 
come the champion, if need be, of the weater sex, now 
proposed to them, through the medium of his fair in- 
terpreter, the same reme^ he had offered to the wingless 
male population, but with no better success. One of the 
wives said that if he could obtain of Fata Morgana to 
sink the sister isle beneath the sea, they might then be 
perfectly happy. Another added, that although this 
would prove a great step towards happiness, the Fata 
should complete the good work by depnving the men of 
their wings. One Uvely maiden observed that it would 
be better still if the stranger could obtain of Morgana to 
give the female population wings — ^while a grave matron, 
disregardf ul ot the offensive tenor oi \i<et ^ossAa^ ^«Br 
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sidering that a wkiged interpreter was to be their m 
piece, advised Sir Wilfrea never to many a w: 
woman, being himself wingless. 

The knight laughed heartily at this sally, and inf g 
them that ne was already married to the most beai 
of peris, adding* most imprudently that, althougl 
possessed of that which he thought would be an h 
venient appendage, considering the dress then in fas 
he had a snip which answered all the purpose of a 
pair of wings. 

By this time he had reached a very fine flower-ga 
and, having asked leave to pluck some flowers, I 
making a nosegay. When it was completed, the di 
suggested he should leave it in a cool grotto ne 
hand, through which ran a Uttle rivulet, like a 1 
thready while he rambled onwards. But the knight^ 
ing rather tired, and somewhat overpowered by the 
and the strong perfume of the flowers, was glad 
down td rest, and was going to quench his thirs 
drinking from the stream, when the natives, whc 
been much impressed with his importance, fron 
seeming to be hand and glove with Fata Morgana, 
offered to bring him fruit and wine, and two or thi 
the women disappeared for that purpose. 

Meanwhile, the flying damsel observed : " No W( 
you feel tired and oppressed with heat, sir knight, 
you wear a crown which must be so heavy. Wt 
you not remove it ? " 

" I am pledged to wear it till the end of my h< 
moon," replied Sir Wilfred, gravely. 

" Is not that pretty well over by now ? " asked 
laughing. 

Before he could reply, the women had alread; 

turned with a basket, in which lay piled up the la 

£rmt the knight had ever seen, and a gourd conta 

wine yellow as liquid gold, and of a luscious taste — ^1 

made from a sweet grape oi t\ie uaXA^x^ oi tdm^v^ 
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i only each berry being of the size of a peach, it was, of 

I course, proportionately heady. 

Accustomed to strong potations, which rarehr had the 

I- slightest effect on his iron constitution. Sir Wilfred did 

i not hesitate to take a long draught of the tempting 

^ liquor, but no sooner had he done so than he put his 

hand to his forehead, as if feeling an unusual perturba- 
il tion in the order of his ideas. Still it would seem the 
Hi sensation was not altogether disagreeable, since on his 

winged companion's touching the gourd with her lips, 

II and handing it to him again, he seized it and drained its 
p contents. In less than three minutes, his head came in 
^ contact with the fruit spread out on the rude stone table 
^i placed in the centre of the grotto, and Sir Wilfred was, 
^ to all intents and purposes, as profoundly asleep as Em- 
lit peror Barbarossa in the cave of the Kyffhauser ; — the last 
i# sounds that struck his external senses being those of 
a^liaughter and a pattering of feet, occasioned by the rapid 
it Iretreat of the wingless women, who, at the suggestion of 
, lithe treacherous damsel, rushed to capture Sir Wilfred's 

1 BBhip, which she easily persuaded them would prove an 
, ■ifinvaluable auxiliary in their helpless state. 

^e^i Having thus rid herself of their presence, she drew 
the coronet off the sleeping Wilfred's head, and soared 
Mditway, muttering to herself : " You will have to run after 
w^^e now, sir knight — and you shall have a good chase, 
ty t promise you." 

When Sir Wilfred woke from his nap, it was near 
om^unset. With the loss of Ogier^s crown came back the 
Remembrance of his flights, and his sedan, which con- 
l dioled him for the destruction of the craft Morgana had 
lent him, and which he could see from afar had been 
y i^m to shreds, in the frantic efforts made by these fair 
irgpslanders to secure it each for herself. 

^^ You deceitful little puss ! " muttered he, reverting to 
le^flying damsel. " I shall call you to ^Q,e,c5>03cA. <5SQa ^ 
iese days when I have time ; but novf \ TsmsX-TS^BQi" *■• 
Wallon.'' X 
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Then evoking his sedan by the well remembered 
formuloj he was conveyed in a trice to his temporary 
home. But though it was now night, the castle, instead 
of presenting its usual luminous appearance, stood out 
like a black mass against the dark horizon. Neither did 
the horse come forth to meet him. 

"What can it mean?" thought Sir Wilfred, as a 
shade of thoughtf ulness stole over his brow. 

He now entered the house were no attendants ap- 
peared to welcome him, and not the faintest sound of 
voices could be heard. A fearful misgiving came over 
him, as he hastened upstairs by the light of an alabaster 
lamp, streaming through the open door of his peri's 
. bower. He calTed aloud to his wife, but no answer was , 
returned, and on his staggering into the room in a state ! 
of mind bordering on distraction, oh! what a sight 
awaited his frantic gaze! There lav, on a pile of cushions 
near the window, the pale and manimate form of the 
still beautiful peri, with her magnificent hair streaming 
over her shoulders, and her taper fingers white and rigid 
as marble, firmly grasping the stem of a withered 
flower. 

"Dead!" exclaimed Sir Wilfred, in a paroxysm of 
grief^ wildly kissing that mouth which was never to smile 
again. Then uttering a yell of rage : " Help 1 Morgana I " 
cried he, "this is some infernal mirage!" and summoning 
liis sedan, he presently stood in the Fata's palace. 

"Give me back my much loved peri?" cried he. 
" Where is she ? What have you done with her ?" 

"Dare you arraign me ? " said Morgana, " when it is 
you who have killed her ? " 

"Killed her!" echoed Sir Wilfred, in a voice of 
thunder, " it is false ! Why I worshipped the ground 
she trod upon! But she is not dead — she cannot be 
dead:' 

^^ Peris live upon the perfume of flowers," resumed 
Morgana coldly. "You neglected «>\]LY^yva^\^st mth 



I 
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them, to run after a coquette who befooled you, and 
she, who would otherwise have been unmortal, has 
perished." 

" Say not so, cruel Morgana," expostulated Sir Wilfred, 
" or you will drive me mad. This is only one of your 
cunning artifices to punish me for my temporary neglect. 
The fault you know is yours for imprisoning her within 
Avallon. But you will bring back the roses to her 
cheeks — will you not ? And I shall yet kiss the rod that 
chastises me." 

" Roses bloom not on cheeks over which Death's chill 
breath has passed," said the Fata. " Granting that you 
killed her less dehberately than you did Rhodope, it 
comes to this — ^that although I gave you oblivion of all 
your adventm'es, your nature O most inconstant knight, 
will ever be true to its own fickleness, as I affirmed it 
would be." 

" I am at your mercy. Morgana," said the knight. 

" Away then, and never set foot again in my palace," 
cried Morgana. 

And at the same moment a terrific storm arose, and 
Sir Wilfred felt the palace sinking and sinking beneath 
him, imtil it seemed to dissolve into the sea from which 
it had arisen, and he found himself tossed upon the waves 
near the SiciHan coast. 

"Save me! save me, sir knight!" cried a distant 
voice, piercing through the rolling thunder and the 
whistling wind. And by the fitful glare of the flashes of 
lightning. Sir Wilfred discerned the sinking form of the 
flying maiden, whose wings had become so saturated by 
the violent shower, that she could no longer sustain her- 
self in mid air, and had fallen into the water. She still 
held aloft Ogier's crown which she wished to save as an 
instrument of power, that would give her the mastery 
over some future dupes, and clutched it with a feverish 
grasp, though her strength was failing fast. 

Though now hating the deceiti\iV ^yt^\i^^<^^ ^jsaSsaV^ 
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his own weakness, had been the cause of the peri's death. 
Sir Wilfred had too much of the knight errant in his 
composition, to be able to hear the voice of any woman 
in distress, without flying to the rescue. Accordingly he 
called out to her to take courage, while he battled bravely 
against the waves in attemptmg to join and bring her 
ashore. 

" Throw away that bauble," shouted he, " or its weight 
will impede you." 

She slowly relaxed her hold of the crown, for her 
strength was spent. 

" Forgive me, sir knight," gasped she, and just as he 
extended his hand to catch her by the wings, a billow, 
higher than the rest, came and swept her away, and the 
waves closed over her for ever. 

Luckily for Sir Wilfred he was a good swimmer, and 
though carried a long way out at sea, by his vain en- 
deavours to save the imprudent maiden, he ultimately 
succeeded in reaching the shore near Reggio. His 
escape was almost miraculous. After he had lain awhile 
on tiie sands from sheer exhaustion, the sea grew sud- 
denly calm and the moon peeped forth, when he saw 

on ap- 

been 

cast ashore by the waves, 

"I shall add this to my collection of curiosities at 
home," said the knight to himself. " It will serve as a 
memento of my f olhes, and teach me, I trust, a lesson of 
wisdom for the future." 

[A marginal note in Sir Charles's hand, here states it 
DC his opinion that, in spite of all good resolves, the 
kind hearted but light headed Sir Wilfred, great traveller 
though he was, never managed to discover the road to the 
temple of wisdom.] 



something glittering on the point of a rock, and o 
proaching, found it to be Ogier's crown, which had 
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